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IN THE HANDS OF THE AUSTRIANS. 


BY DR ALICE HUTCHISON, 
CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER OF SECOND SERBIAN UNIT, SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


I. CAPTURED. 


BEFORE the arrival of the 
Austrian army at Vrnze on 10th 
November we expected much to 
happen which never came to 
pass. We expected an outburst 
of drinking and rioting and 
general disorderliness. We had 
meetings of directors of units; 
we decided on lines of action, 
and we destroyed the bulk of 
our stores of whisky and 
brandy. However, but for the 
fact that the Austrian uni- 
form seemed suddenly to swamp 
the town, and that hundreds of 
troops camped for the night 
and were marehed off to the 
hills next morning, nothing 
unusual happened. It was 
difficult even to believe that 
one was really a prisoner of 
war. 

A week or two elapsed, and 
I had time to recover from the 
agreeable effect produced by 

VOL, CXCIX,—NO, MCCVI. 


the excessive politeness of the 
Austrian officials in these early 
days. I think now that there 
was in it a strong element of 
the velvet glove hiding—what- 
ever you like to call it! At 
the close of one interview I 
not only found my hand being 
warmly and repeatedly shaken, 
but was assured by the Aus- 
trian in question (a high official) 
that he hoped “I would be 
very happy with them.” Think 
of it! This same official at 
the close of an earlier inter- 
view leant across the table and 
said to me in a would-be 
friendly tone: “Well, Frau 
doktor, so now you are 4 pris- 
oner of war.” To which I 
replied: “No, Iam not, as the 
Geneva Convention forbids the 
making prisoners of hospital 
personnel.” “True,” he replied, 
“but it allows the enemy to 
2G 
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indicate according to his own 
convenience by which route the 
hospital personnel shall travel 
home, and I doubt it will be 
@ year or more before we can 
indicate your homeward route!” 
That Austrian official stands 
out in my memory as a rara 
avis, who knew his Geneva Con- 
vention. My experience as a 
prisoner of war has been as 
follows: So long as I offered 
no resistance it was hard to 
believe I was a prisoner of war. 
Once I began to offer resist- 
ance (chiefly in a desire to 
tect my hospital property), I 
found myself up against a wall. 
Two courses remained open 
then — either to continue to 
offer resistance and accept the 
consequences, or to offer no 
further resistance. Being the 
head of a unit, and realising 
that any “ consequences ” would 
affect the whole unit, I decided 
on the latter as the wiser 
course of action. I decided it 
clearly after an uncomfortable 
interview with a bully, who 
got more infuriated every mo- 
ment when he found I waxed 
calmer as he roared louder, 
The officer I speak of de- 
manded, among other things, 
that I should supply him with 
blankets for their wounded. I 
replied (and believed myself to 
be speaking the truth) that 
all our blankets were in some 
trucks which had gone astray. 
The same day I learnt that 
we had a remnant—about fifty 
blankets—among our things, 
and I also learnt that the 
officer I speak of had threat- 
ened to shoot an orderly in 
another hospital if about that 
number of blankets were not 
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taken off beds and given to 
him. I was in a dreadful 
predicament, for if our goods 
were searched and the blankets 


found, our position would 
be unenviable in the ex- 
treme. We found also that we 


should need the fifty blankets 
for ourselves when borrowed 
ones were restored. <A very 
select council of war was held, 
and the following morn- 
ing a few specially trusted 
members plied between the 
‘Balkan Villa” and the pa- 
vilion where our goods were 
stored, till every blanket was 
safely away. In other words, 
we stole our own blankets, and 
we did it at considerable risk, 
as the pavilion was on the 
main street. Fortunately the 
weather was bitterly cold, and 
one or two blankets pinned 
tightly round one under a 
topcoat only gave an appear- 
ance of being unusually warmly 
wrapped up. 

Peasants whom we spoke to 
in our walks complained bit- 
terly that Austrians had taken 
their cattle, their produce, and 
even their household goods, 
without payment; but on sev- 
eral occasions I found they had 
receipts which looked quite 
official. Jf all the receipts 
are made good, then I should 
say the Austrians have on 
this, their fourth, trip into 
Serbia behaved not badly. 
Things have, however, hap- 
pened in outlying villages 
which merited sharp punish- 
ment. As could only be ex- 


pected, the passage of a large 
army through a country where 
provisions were already run- 
ning short led to considerable 
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shortage of food. Bread be- 
came a most precious com- 
modity, and as we joined the 
queue in front of a baker’s 
shop, and then pressed forward 
with outstretched hand hold- 
ing up the necessary money, 
it seemed to me that the 
petition, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” was strangely 
alive with meaning. An armed 
soldier had to be posted in the 
doorway of each baker’s shop, 
as a free fight was the usual 
close to this doling out of 
bread. 

Our winter stores had failed 
to reach us before the outbreak 
of hostilities, and a small 
amount of luggage had been 
lost. Some members were 
therefore beginning to feel the 
pinch of poverty and to wear 
an air of shabbiness. We 
shared what we had, the ad- 
ministrator directing or her- 
self doing the resulting neces- 
sary alterations. Two members 
were supplied (thanks to the 
administrator’s skilful fingers) 
with skirts made out of dark- 
coloured blankets. Several 
members adopted clumsy men’s 
boots of a small size which 
had been offered us by another 
unit. 

About a fortnight after the 
entry of the Austrians we gave 
up our hospital and prepared 
to depart to the next station 
down the line. This supposed 
departure, however, never 
came to anything, and vari- 
ous Austrian officials seemed 
to be a little at variance as 
to the ultimate fate of any 
unit. I confess that at this 
time (and even more strongly 
later) one was impressed with 
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the lack of organisation among 
the Austrians: counter-orders 
followed quickly on orders, and 
there seemed to be no “head ” 
with a final say in anything. 
It seemed strange that a vic- 
torious army should arrive 
with no provisions in a coun- 
try devastated by four years 
of warfare. Stranger still did 
it seem that they had no 
hospital equipment and no 
money. Their soldiers looked 
starved and ill and shabbily 
clothed. In a word, we were 
not impressed by the victorious 
Austrian army. 

Heavy snow came down 
soon after the entry of the 
Austrians, and we learnt that 
of the Austrian army which 
passed through in pursuit of 
the retreating Serbians some 
hundreds had been frozen to 
death on the high hills sur- 
rounding Vrnze. It was a 
common incident to see an ill 
and half-starved-looking Aus- 
trian soldier begging bread 
from any Britisher or Serb 
civilian. 

Suddenly I got orders to 
leave the following morning 
for Kruschevats, an altered 
destination—the carts to be 
loaded with the remnant of 
our equipment that very after- 
noon. A funny incident hap- 
pened during the loading. A 
very elegant Austrian officer 
was in charge, so elegant that 
it took him about ten miuutes 
to get (with the aid of his 
orderly) slowly and elegantly 
into his fur-lined coat. As we 
were getting towards the end 
of the loading, Prince Lob- 
kovitz (the Austrian Com- 
mander) being by then an 
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onlooker, three packing -cases 
were rejected as being too 
heavy for the light horse carts 
in use. Repacking was the 
only alternative. I got empty 
baths and oddments of tent 
sides, and soon we were fever- 
ishly emptying the packing- 
cases, and finally roping up 
the baths and bundles. To 
my amazement the elegant 
officer cast his coat in the 
twinkling of an eye, and was 
soon diving his elegant form 
into the packing -cases, and 
handing sheets and other 
things to the packers. Before 
the Prince left, he expressed 
his great admiration for the 
expeditious and _ businesslike 
way in which we had tackled 
the work. 

The next morning saw us 
starting off on our walk to 
Turstenik (12 kilometres), from 
where we got the train in 
the afternoon for Kruschevats. 
Arrived at our destination we 
found there was no one to meet 
us. Outside the station we 
came on a youth with a large 
six -seater motor, whe offered 
to take me to the Prefecture to 
make inquiries. This young 
Austrian, Lieutenant , be- 
came our guide, counsellor, and 
friend during our stay at 
Kruschevats. He not only 
took me to the Prefecture, but 
all over the town, in an attempt 
to find some one who expected 
myself and my unit. Alas! 
no one had been notified of our 
arrival, and no one expected 
us. The Ortskomando (all 
Hungarians) finally took us 
under their care, procured us 
a meal, and got us packed in 
tight as herrings in a barrel 
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(some lying on the floor) into 
the Hotel de Paris. Hotel de 
Paris sounds so well, and is 
such a deception, that I feel 
bound to make it known that 
it is a filthy, shabby, third-rate 
hotel, where we were badly 
housed and most insufficiently 
fed. 

Yet the tone of our treat- 
ment in Kruschevats was 
kindly. Kruschevats was over- 
crowded, and it was only pos- 
sible for officials to do their 
best, and they took the trouble 
to do their best for the few 
days we were there. During 
my peregrinations over the 
town I came on Dr Inglis and 
her unit. If I had up till then 
felt that we in no way merited 
the title of “the heroic band 
of women,” I came away from 
Dr Inglis’ hospital feeling that 
they had earned it. Picture 


over twenty people, including 


the head of the hospital, living 
and sleeping and eating and 
washing in one room; picture 
all their equipment gone, and 
they condemned to look after 
Serbs the best way they could 
in hospital corridors. They 
were, however, wearing no air 
of martyrdom. Kruschevats 
remains in my mind as a horrid 
nightmare. For the first time 
we saw the German uniform, 
and especially the German 
spiked hat, swarming every- 
where. The streets were filled 
with a continuous stream of 
soldiers and transport waggons 
going— where? Almost all 
the shops were closed, large 
notices in German directed one 
to the various headquarters, 
and a German flag floated 
boastfully from the Denkmal. 
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All day long numbers of Serb 
prisoners streamed into the 
town with bent heads and 
faces. The sight of them gave 
me a feeling of sharp heart- 
ache for Serbia, and I tried 
(when I could do so unnoticed) 
to say a kindly “dobardan” in 
passing. 

When I found the remainder 
of our equipment was to be 
kept for a mythical hospital 
called 2/6, I demanded (accord- 
ing to the terms of the 
Geneva Convention) that re- 
ceipts should be written out 
before I handed it over. Some 
demur was made, and I was 
asked what good a receipt 
could do me. ‘To recover the 
money from you later, of 
course,” I replied. How bitter- 
ly one now regretted all the 
wasted time, energy, and 
even sleep in the effort, at 
any cost, to hold on to it. 
The next morning at 4 A.M. 
we shook off the dust of 
an hotel which had proved 
none too friendly, and set off 
in four large motor - lorries 
under the kindly guidance of 
the lieutenant whom I have 
already spoken of. We had 
discovered that half his rela- 


tions were English, and we 
had our suspicions that he 
had hopes of marrying an 


English cousin. His friendly 
attitude towards us was a great 
solace, as we had already had 
so much evidence of unfriendly 
feeling. I gladly acknowledge, 
however, that the Austrians 
have shown us such a large 
measure of kindness and con- 
sideration that it will stand 
out sharply against all the 
unpleasant memories. 
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Arrived at Ctalach we found 
that our train, which was to 
depart at 6 AM. might not 
leave till night or the follow- 
ing morning. A cheerful pros- 
pect for us! I at once set off 
with Lieutenant to claim 
our rations for the day at the 
Ortskomando. One great ad- 
vantage in being a prisoner 
of war is the knowledge that 
one can insist on being fed 
without payment. We have 
learnt since, however, that 
it is possible to feed so 
inadequately that the words 
can be reduced to a mere 
farce. 

After a frugal breakfast of 
bread, coffee, and kraut, we 
settled ourselves into the two 
horse-trucks which had been 
reserved for us. This we had 
recognised through previous 
experience to be a most agree- 
able way of travelling, and so 
made no objection, though 
we saw that German soldiers 
were provided on our train 
with third-class carriages. We 
were now under charge of a 
guard, and were requested not 
to attempt any walk without 
his escort. Many German 
officers and men had freely 
passed comments on us during 
the day, but as evening ap- 
proached, and our simple meal 
of bread, cheese, and coffee 
came round, an angry crowd of 
German soldiers collected round 
our doors openly objecting to 
the fact that we were getting 
better rations than they, and 
passing vulgar remarks on us. 
At last I went off to the 
Ortskomando with our guard 
(a kindly but most inefficient 
person), and asked the Austrian 
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Commandant for protection. 
When I had finished my tale 
of woe, he simply said: “ Wait 
and I shall come to the station 
with you.” A special sentry 
was posted, and I was given 
permission (previously denied) 
to bolt the doors on the plat- 
form side and keep them open 
on the far side, and the con- 
duct of the soldiers was re- 
ported at once to their head 
officer. We then spread our- 
selves over the floor and slept 
as best we could till morning. 
At 6.30 the train set in motion, 
but we had fortunately wakened 
early and washed at the sta- 
tion pump. During the re- 
mainder of our journey I had 
occasion many times to recall 
what Lieutenant had said 
at parting. He expressed great 
regret at being unable to 
accompany us to our journey’s 
end, and added: “I greatly 
fear that you will have many 
difficulties and much un- 
pleasantness before you reach 
home.” We were in complete 
uncertainty at this time as to 
whether we were to work at 
Temesvar, work elsewhere, or 
go home. 

Another point which im- 
pressed us more and more at 
every step of the journey was 
the fact that no love is lost 
between Austrians and Ger- 
mans. Lieutenant and 
others frankly expressed their 
great dislike of the Germans, 
but Lieutenant added : 
“However, German soldiers 
are the best soldiers, and so 
we must fight with them in 
order to get forward.” I was 
interested to hear him frankly 
acknowledge that Germany 
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hated us “because we had 
spoilt her game.” 

No provision was made for 
food; we started without break- 
fast (except the tea we made 
ourselves), and only succeeded 
in getting soup at Lapovo by 
pursuing the German Red 
Cross official who was super- 
intending the feeding of soldiers 
on our train, and begging that 
our unit might be fed too. 
The soup was strong and de- 
licious, and we got as much of 
it as we could eat, along with 
four loaves, to divide among 
the company. 

An interesting _ incident 
occurred on the train. Re- 
alising that one of our Union 
Jacks had gone astray with 
lost equipment, and had almost 
certainly been trampled in the 
dust, we determined to rescue 
the second one and carry it 
home at any cost. Between 
stations the packing-case was 
opened in which it was known 
to be and it was taken out. 
The C.M.O. then did a little 
superficial undressing, wrapped 
the flag proudly round her 
body, and re-dressed. We de- 
termined that once over the 
border it would be waved 
tauntingly in our former cap- 
tors’ faces. 

Arrived at Seméndria at 
3 P.M. the worst of our troubles 
began. Semendria is on the 
northern Serbian frontier, in 
a line with Belgrade and on 
the Danube. I clearly remem- 
bered reading at the commence- 
ment of the war that the Serbs 
had blown up the big bridge 
across the Danube at Semen- 
dria, but I did not think then 
that it would one day be the 
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scene of some trying moments 
for myself and others. 

During the journey from 
Ctalach to Semendria we had 
been parted from our guard, 
following upon angry disputes 
between him and German 
officials at Jagodina. J or- 
tunately I had refused to leave 
Kruschevats without a copy of 
the general orders for our 
journey. This I at once pre- 
sented to the Commandant on 
arrival in Semendria, who had 
however been notified of our 
coming. I gathered my flock 
on the platform (each of us 
carrying light luggage), and 
then we filed past the Com- 
mandant to allow him to verify 
our number as correct. A 
guard was sent with us, who, 
I was told, would show us 
where we were to spend the 
night. I asked no questions, 
as I had already met with so 
much rudeness that I wished 
to avoid rousing any more of 
it. As we walked through 
the streets to the landing-stage 
on the Danube, German officers 
and soldiers openly jeered at 
us, and passed remarks which 
I shall not write down. 
Arrived at the landing-stage 
we were told we should have 
an hour to wait, so we settled 
ourselves as comfortably as we 
could on some logs of wood, and 
tried to shut our eyes to the 
objectionable crowd which sur- 
rounded us and passed com- 
mentsonus. One hour dragged 
itself out into four and a half 
hours (about 8.30) before the 
temporary steamer, consisting 
of large boats lashed together, 
set out with us on board for 
the opposite bank. We were 
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cold and tired and hungry, and 
a request for anything in the 
shape of food had been refused. 
By the time the boat started 
my blood was at boiling-point 
as a result of the way in which 
we had been hustled, shouted 
at, and coarsely commented on. 
When our guard (a kindly 
fellow, though a German) told 
me we had five kilometres to 
walk over very bad road after 
landing on the far side, I felt 
the time had arrived to speak 
out plainly. I therefore told 
him that I absolutely refused 
to allow my unit to set out 
on the proposed walk until we 
had been fed, as we had tasted 
nothing since 10.30. I asked 
him to report what I had said 
to any officer he could find on 
board, and to say that I was 
willing to repeat my statement 
personally, Of three officers 
on board, one would have been 
kindly, and given us motor- 
lorries, but number three, of 
whom I cannot speak too 
strongly as a most objection- 
able creature, refused to do 
anything. I am glad to say 
that the following day I got 
my chance of snubbing him 
thoroughly. One member 
christened him the C.A.D. 
lieutenant. 

As the steamer moored on 
the opposite bank all three 
walked away and left me to 
tackle the situation as I liked. 
I repaired to the ‘phone with 
the guard and got in touch 
with the Commandant (an 
Austrian) of Kevevara. From 
him I learnt that the German 
Commandant at Semendria 


had lied in saying arrangements 
were made for us, that we were 
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not expected, and that the road 
was quite impossible by night. 
He expressed great regret, but 
advised me to let the unit 
spend the night in a temporary 
wooden hut which had been 
erected for the work of rebuild- 
ing bridges. Food was quite 
out of the question. 

One thing which I shall 
never forget was the kindness 
of the Austrian soldier at the 
‘phone. He asked me _ to 
regard him not as an enemy 
but merely as a man. It 
interested me to recall that 
au Austrian officer had said 
the same thing to me in 
Kruschevats. Well, this soldier 
got down his own bread and 
some preserved meat and 
would accept no refusal. Both 
Miss Jack and I had to at 
least taste them. 

Arrived at the wooden hut, 
which was within a stone’s- 
throw of the landing-stage, we 
found a stove blazing, about 
eight Austrian soldiers in 
possession, and a _ stenching 
atmosphere. Windows were 
soon thrown open, kettles 
quickly boiled, and tea served 
round along with any remains 
of bread or biscuits. We then 
settled ourselves on forms, 
tables, or two together in some 
stretchers which chanced to be 
there. Of the behaviour of the 
Austrian soldiers I cannot 
speak too highly. They were 
not only most polite and 
respectful, but some shared 
their bread with us, and even 
relinquished their sleeping 
places. I slept but little, and 
as I glanced round from time 
to time I thought I had never 
seen a stranger scene. Every 





available space was covered 
with sleeping forms, members 
of the unit often lying side by 
side with Austrian soldiers, 
In the centre, under the glare 
of the electric light, sat two 
soldiers who chatted in under- 
tones till early morning, then 
began to doze where they sat, 
and finally curled up to sleep 
on the floor. 

About six o’clock some of us 
rose and crept out of doors in 
the dim morning light. I shall 
always remember the fresh 
feeling of the air which seemed 
to caress me as I stepped out 
of the heated room. The gentle 
lap of the Danube could be 
heard against the wooden 
planking of the temporary pier 
and of the two mighty boat 
bridges under construction. 
To the left could be made out 
the silhouette of a sentry stand- 
ing at attention with fixed 
bayonet, and beyond the ex- 
panse of water was a long deep 
red band, marking the spot 
where we were soon to be 
cheered by one of the most 
wonderfully beautiful sunrises 
I have ever seen. As I stood 
watching its development with 
a strange sense of being soothed 
and strengthened, our guard 
came up to me and commented 
on its beauty, then added: 
‘But how much more beautiful 
it would be if there were no 
war.” ‘‘ Amen to that,” said I. 

Ablutions had next to be 
considered. The pump in the 
vicinity of the wooden hut 
would yield no water, so we re- 
paired in twos and threes to the 
river’s edge and washed in the 
Danube’s waters. Kettles were 
then set agoing, and soon tea 
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and cocoa were handed round. 
I think it was a distinct sur- 
prise to many of us to find that 
we could still go on without 
food (in another two hours we 
should have touched twenty- 
four hours) and yet have no 
feeling of hunger. Before we 
actually got food, however 
(which was about 3 P.M.), the 
best of us felt cross and tired 
and faint. 

We walked about or sat and 
watched the Austrians at their 
bridge-building till between 11 
and 12 o’clock, when we were 
accidentally discovered (so we 
learnt later) by two officers 
from Kevevara, a German mili- 
tary doctor and an Austrian 
officer. I had to show what 
credentials I could to prove 
what we were. From _ the 


German we received the usual 
rough and unmannerly treat- 


ment which we had now 
learnt to expect, but the be- 
haviour of the Austrian at this 
interview, and at one the fol- 
lowing day when we saw him 
alone, was an interesting study. 
From these and other such in- 
terviews we came to depend on 
a general rule. An Austrian, 
when interviewed with a Ger- 
man, gives one the impression 
that he feels bound to try to 
play up to the general rough- 
ness and rudeness of the Ger- 
man, Get him alone, however, 
and you will find him much 
more kindly and tactful. 

_After the interview at the 
riverside, the majority of us 
set off on the 5-kilemetre walk 
which I had refused the previ- 
ous evening to undertake on 
an empty stomach. Needless 
to say, our stomachs were still 
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in statu quo. Two or three 
of our number remained be- 
hind to accompany the heavy 
baggage. The afternoon saw 
us settling into quarters where 
we were to live through many 
strange and interesting experi- 
ences—our palatial residence, 
the house which is utilised as 
night quarters for refugees; 
our sleeping accommodation, 
fifteen in a room on straw 
mattresses on the ground. 
The mattress part of it we 
owed to ourselves, the author- 
ities having only supplied a 
none too ample dole of straw. 
We had a guard of three day 
and night, without whom we 
might not even go to the 
well—a stone’s-throw from our 
door. We lived on the meagrest 
of prison fare—strong soup 
made from tins of preserved 
meat, heavy black bread, and 
coffee. Exercise could only be 
taken in the back yard. The 
explanation of all this was 
that we were being quaran- 
tined, as some Serb captives 
had developed cholera, Al- 
though the unit as a whole 
might not exercise beyond the 
back yard, two of our number 
were allowed to go daily into 
town to shop, and the two 
cooks were allowed to work 
daily for us in the hospital 
kitchen. Numbers of women 
and children passed  con- 
stantly through our inner 
court to reach houses at the 
back. Instead of being kept 
away from the well, we were 
forced to go to draw water for 
ourselves. I need not go into 
more details to show the weak 
points of the quarantine theory. 
The Oberstlieutenant was in 
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Semendria, and all my pro- 
tests did not avail us much. 
We know now that many lies 
were told me as a means of 
hushing my protests. Truth 
to tell, I was afraid to fight 
further for the treatment due 
to myself and my doctors as 
officers, lest we should’ be 
separated from the remainder 
of the unit. Our salvation 
could only lie in standing to- 
gether solidly. On the fourth 
day of “quarantine” the 
Oberstlieutenant returned from 
Semendria, and came to inter- 
view me at my request. We 
had laid bare a few lies by 
then, and so I was able to 
open the attack with confi- 
dence. I had also a strong 
card to play in my intimate 
knowledge of how Austrian 
soldiers and doctors had been 
fed in Serbia. As I told the 
Oberstlieutenant, we were get- 
ting about half the fare of an 
ordinary Austrian soldier in 
Serbia. While with me, the 
Oberstlieutenant took the posi- 
tion that we had no cause for 
complaint ; but during the 
three minutes’ walk to the 
hospital kitchen he had evi- 
dently decided to save his face 
in a way which is favoured by 
many cowards—zi.e., by throw- 
ing the blame on subordinates. 
Every subordinate got a haul- 
ing over the coals for not 
having supplied us with proper 
food and given us the privi- 
leges due to us. The point 
of importance, however, was 
that our feeding improved. A 
light-brown bread replaced 
the black bread. The latter 
was so hard the first day 
that it could hardly get any 
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harder on succeeding days, 
and seemed to us to be an 
apt illustration of ‘I asked 
them for bread, and they gave 
me a stone.” 

During the five days of 
complete captivity, we de- 
veloped a forgotten prowess 
at rounders and other games 
in the back yard. Some of us 
are confident that the change 
in the bearing of our guard 
towards us dated from the 
day they first saw us playing 
rounders! During the first 
day or two they showed them- 
selves distinctly rough and un- 
mannerly. 

The spirits of the unit never 
fell far, or, to put it more 
correctly, they remained at a 
wonderfully high level. I had 
truly never greater reason to 
be proud of my flock. In the 
evening Squad A (our room) 
and Squad B (the other room) 
rivalled each other with enter- 
tainments. Our first entertain- 
ment consisted of charades, the 
final act being the return ar- 
rival of the unit at Victoria 
Station. I shall never forget 
the shriek of delight which 
greeted my appearance on the 
stage with our guard (who 
were supposed to have been 
sent in charge of us). To have 
made our gaolers join in our 
sport seemed to every one 4 
most delicious triumph. On 
succeeding evenings it became 
a recognised thing that they 
should be dragged into some 
scene or another, and to tell 
the truth I think they quite 
enjoyed it as a break in the 
monotony of the day. 

As our first night’s enter- 
tainment (which had several 
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song items in it) was drawing 
to a close, we heard movements 
at one window which opened 
into a back lane. A dog was 
then held up above the cross- 
sheet which served as curtain 
and made to clap its front 
paws in approval, I at once 
brought the entertainment to 
a close, fearing we were going 
to be molested by our usual 
tormentors. This time, how- 
ever, I was wrong. Bottles 
were next handed up over the 
cross-curtain containing tomato 
sauce, preserved pears, pickled 
vegetables. It was, of course, 
impossible to see who the donor 
was, but it was clearly a well- 
wisher. The following night 


more gifts were brought, empty 
bottles removed, and an attempt 
to express thanks was cut short. 
Still another night, on return- 
ing to our room after acting in 


Squad B’s room, we found a 
gigantic loaf of white bread 
had been pitched through the 
window on to one of our beds. 
It was circular, 1} feet in 
diameter, and (our adminis- 
trator judged) about 6 or 
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7 pounds in weight. You 
can imagine that by now we 
were on the tiptoe of excite- 
ment. We even thought of 
high officials in Kevevara as 
possible donors. As we were 
allowed no visitors, there seemed 
small chance of solving the 
mystery. One morning a 
member of the unit returned 
much excited from water-draw- 
ing at the well. She said a 
little lady had managed to 
converse with her while ap- 
parently being engaged in 
drawing water. She told that 
the gifts came from her house, 
and were handed in by her 
son, a boy of eighteen, at risk 
to himself. That night a con- 
versation was held with the 
boy at the window, who told 
us that all Kevevara was in- 
dignant at the treatment being 
accorded us, aud that they 
greatly feared we should leave 
Hungary with a very incorrect 
idea of Hungarians. The C.M.O. 
then wrote a note of warm 
thanks in the name of the unit, 
which was to be handed over 
with the next empties. 


II, HOPE DEFERRED, 


It is five weeks since the 
Austrians entered Vrnze, and 
we have already been here ten 
days. What is to become of us 
we do not know. One official 
tells us we are to work here; 
two days later another official 
tells us something absolutely 
different ; and so day follows 
after day, and we seem no 
nearer a decision. I have 
asked to be allowed to go to 
see the American Consul at 


Buda Pesth, or to wire or 
*phone to him,—each request 
has been refused. Yesterday I 
wrote asking him to deal with 
a letter which I enclosed for 
the Hauptquartier at Vienna. 
In that letter I gave a short 
résumé of our doings since the 
entry of the Austrians, and 
demanded the release of myself 
and my unit. I pointed out 
that, according to the terms 
of the Geneva Convention, I 
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was well within my rights in 
making such a demand, as a 
hospital unit can only be de- 
tained if it is needed for work. 
Five weeks had passed not 
only without our being put to 
work, but during that time we 
had more than once been told 
by senior officials that there 
was no work for us. 

We hope for the best, as the 
prospect of working in the 
enemy’s country and under 
his direction is hateful to us. 
Our spirits rose many points 
two days ago, as a paper had 
to be filled in giving full de- 
tails about every member of 
the unit. This paper, a friendly 
Unteroffizier told us, had been 
at once despatched to the 
American Consul at Buda 
Pesth. Could it be, we won- 
dered, that negotiations had 
already started with home for 
our release? Alas! Christmas 
draws nearer every day, and 
we begin to picture ourselves 
making the best of it some- 
where in Hungary. The days 
go by with a painful similarity, 
and each morning we say: 
“What will the day bring 
forth?” And each evening: 
“What will the morning bring 
forth?” Every attempt to 
batter at the Oberstlieuten- 
ant’s sense of pity invariably 
ends with an assurance on 
his part that the reply from 
Vienna must be patiently 
awaited." 

The rigours of salt porridgy 
soup and incredibly tough 
meat are tempered by the 
addition of eggs, jam, and fruit 
to the dietary. The latter are 
of course bought with our 
own money. Midday sees the 


arrival of the pots or pails 
containing the soup and meat 
for the unit. Round them 
soon group themselves the 
various members armed with 
plate and cup, while the house- 
sister presides over the pro- 
ceedings ladle in hand. 

The problem of keeping 
clean is great, as no bath 
exists. An “arras” (we believe 
in keeping up a_ certain 
glamour) is erected near the 
stove, and from five o’clock 
onwards we wash in rotation. 
The washing-down process is 
complicated by the fact that 
one must at the same time feed 
the fire and see to it that a 
saucepan full of water is at 
boiling - point for the next 
member. Woe betide the 
member who emerges from the 
“arras” having failed to 
attend to these duties. We 
hear that the town has com- 
mented on the cleanly appear- 
ance of the unit, and conse- 
quently has expressed a desire 
for English wives. Needless 
to say the unit regards the 
latter point otherwise. 

The back yard, which we 
cheerfully call the ‘‘ mead” 
(in spite of an ever-present 
aroma of pigs), is the daily 
scene of clothes - washing, 
clothes - drying, &c. Daily 
walks are arranged, with the 
inevitable guard at our heels. 

To-day, December 16, I have 
been told we shall almost cer- 
tainly be sent home soon, in 
exchange for others. We have 
been speculating whom we can 
possibly be exchanged for, cer- 
tainly not for German fighting 
men. Apart from the fact that 
we feel sure that would not 
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be done, I think the unit as a 
whole would prefer to remain 
in captivity rather than con- 
sent to such a thing. 

I dread the journey home, 
especially if it lies through 
Germany. From my experi- 
ence of Germans up to the 
present, instead of inclining 
to doubt Belgian and other 
similar horrors, I am ready to 
believe in the possibility of 
things ten times worse. I 
marvel not at one Lonsdale 
striking his gaoler, but rather 
that numbers of British Tom- 
mies haven’t done the same. 
I shiver to think what German 
soldiers could do if incited to 
it by their officers, I feel in 
them an innate boorishness 
and brutality, and I realise, as 
I never did before, the disaster 
it would be for the whole world 
if Germany is finally victorious, 
Am I not right, too, in feeling 
certain (judging from the an- 
alogy of daily life and history) 
that Austria will one day pay 
dearly for selling her soul to 
Germany ? 


18th. Yesterday was a try- 
ing day for the unit. The 
previous evening I was sent 
for at 7 P.M. to the Oberst- 
lieutenant’s office. Dr and 
Mrs Hope accompanied me. 
There we were told by Dr 
Fischer and the Oberstlieu- 
tenant that the whole unit, 
during its waiting period, was 


to take charge of the Serb. 


cholera block. I brought up 
several points which must be 
conceded before I could agree 
to let my unit undertake the 
work. These were, shortly, 
that I should have the right 
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to insist upon satisfactory con- 
ditions of work, and that our 
proper status as doctors and 
nurses must be recognised. I 
pointed out that up to the 
present we had been treated 
as common prisoners of war, 
and produced my Geneva Con- 
vention book to prove such 
treatment wrong. It was 
quite evident that they (senior 
officials) studied these clauses 
of the Geneva Convention for 
the first time! 

Returned home, we drew up 
a list of conditions, beginning 
with the necessity for inocu- 
lation and pay. Inoculation 
meant a delay of from eight 
days to three weeks, dependent 
on the serum used, and we 
were supposed to take over 
our quarters the following day, 
as the Germans were leaving 
with their whole personnel, 

Arrived at the doctor’s, at 
the hospital, by appointment, 
the following morning, we 
found the idea of inoculation 
jeered at, and Dr F. too busy 
with the German doctors to 
pay any attention to us. After 
hanging about in undignified 
fashion for an hour and a 
half we went off to the Oberst- 
lieutenant’s office, leaving word 
for Dr F. that we had done 
so. The Oberstlieutenant was 
seen for five minutes just as 
he was leaving the Etappen- 
kommando. He was most 
kindly and _ understanding 
about the position, and prom- 
ised to return in half an hour 
and arrange the matter with 
the doctor. We waited in his 
office. Towards the end of 
the half-hour he and the 
dector met in the anteroom, 
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and from the heated discussion 
which ensued I expected the 
worst. They entered the room 
where we were together, and 
the Oberstlieutenant told us 
with much decision that, after 
talking over the matter with 
the doctor, he understood that 
inoculation was quite unneces- 
sary, and (in very peremptory 
tones) I would kindly see to it 
that my unit was at work the 
following morning. I replied 
most politely but firmly that I 
was responsible for my unit, 
and regretted that I could not 
allow them to start work with- 
out inoculation and the lapse 
afterwards of a reasonable in- 
terval of time. Then came a 
torrent of the most uncon- 
trolled abuse and threats that 
I have ever been subjected to 
—incarceration to the end of 
the war, starvation, treatment 
as ordinary prisoners, &o, The 
abuse and threats naturally 
got worse as the Oberst- 
lieutenant and the doctor saw 
they were unavailing. In the 
end I tried to turn my 
thoughts on other things so 
as to shut out the angry 
shouting. Suddenly I was re- 
called to a consciousness of 
the situation by hearing the 
docter say (or so I thought) 
that if J would go to work 
uninoculated to-morrow the 
unit might wait for inocula- 
tion. I asked him to repeat 
what he had said, and found 
I had heard aright. I am 
certain it was thrown at me 
only as an angry taunt; but 
it was my chance, and I seized 
it. Never have I seen the 
wind knocked so completely 
out of any one’s sails; never 


have I seen a storm fall so 
suddenly to a dead calm. 
They were, I think, flabber- 
gasted, and retired at once 
from the room to discuss what 
was to be done. On their 
return I was told the unit 
would have five days’ delay 
for inoculation, and I was to 
be at work the following morn- 
ing. The doctor (one of the 
most untruthful, brutal, and 
inconsistent men I have ever 
known) tried to make out at 
first that he had not said all 
the unit, but I held him firmly 
to his original offer. The 
Oberstlieutenant (a kindly but 
weak man) was, I could see, 
not altogether happy. My 
doctors at once insisted on 
sharing the risks with me by 
starting work uninoculated the 
following morning, but they 
were not listened to. The 
order for inoculation was given 
for the afternoon, and an 
appointment was made with 
Dr Fischer for the evening in 
the Oberstlieutenant’s office. 
This appointment was only 
made through the intervention 
of the Oberstlieutenant, as I 
insisted there were further 
points which the doctor must 
go over with me. Although 
I describe this scene calmly, it 
was an extremely painful one, 
and it tired me more than days 
of hard work. ; 

With the doctor who came 
to inoculate came a written 
order for my inoculation too. 
Once again the cowardly way 
of saving one’s face without 
acknowledging oneself in the 
wrong. Jf I had developed 
cholera, being uninoculated, the 
scandal would have been great, 
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therefore it was wiser to climb 
down without appearing to do 
so, and grant the delay I had 
asked for without attaching 
conditions. As Dr Fischer 
expressed it when I asked for 
an explanation: ‘You see, 
Fraulein, I didn’t wish you to 
be able to say that an Austrian 
colleague had tried to kill you 
with cholera.” 

Arrived at the office in the 
evening, we found no doctor. 
After half an hour’s wait in 
the passage we were discovered 
by the Oberstlieutenant’s as- 
sistant and ushered into the 
Oberstlieutenant’s room. Wo 
soon felt the change in at- 
mosphere. Seats were pressed 
upon us, then tea, coffee, and 
cigarettes, each in turn, One 
and all I politely but firmly 
refused. Nevertheless a few 
minutes later a ready - laid 
table was brought into the 
room, with coffee, hot milk, 
tongue, beautiful white bread, 
and mineral waters. With 
difficulty did I swallow a few 
mouthfuls of coffee and milk 
rather than appear rude. 
Fortunately Dr Fischer arrived 
opportunely. After discussing 
with him the points I had to 
bring up, we rose to go. As 
I drew on my gloves I noticed 
two paper parcels on the table, 
which the Oberstlieutenant 
kindly explained were the 
bread and tongue which we 
had not eaten, and a bottle 
of his best wine. After all 
that had gone before (treat- 
ment as common prisoners and 
the unpardonable abuse of that 
very morning) I felt that the 
Oberstlientenant showed an 
utter lack of fine feeling in not 





realising that it was a positive 
insult to expect us to carry 
away the untasted food. Our 
self-respect held stronger than 
ever. I shall not soon forget 
the expression on the Oberst- 
lieutenant’s face as I again 
refused the proffered parcels 
with a “Nein, ich danke,” 
bowed, and: left the room 
followed by my doctors, 


We have been busy getting 
over our cholera inoculation. 
Fortunately none of us have 
suffered much, 

On Sunday we took a long 
walk to view the scene of our 
one night’s sojourn on the 
banks of the Danube. The hut 
was unchanged and the Danube 
as muddy as ever, but we were 
amazed at the progress the 
mighty wooden piers had made, 
We conjectured these would be 
continued across the stream 
to form a bridge. Soon there 
will be at least one complete 
connection between this side 
and the long island which 
stretches so extensively up and 
down stream, that it almost 
gives the appearance of being 
itself the opposite bank. The 
three pierheads are on this 
side being continued over the 
stretch of marsh and water 
which borders the Danube, in 
the form of solid wooden raised 
roads, These preparations 
appealed to me beyond the 
fascination of their personal 
interest because of the meaning 
that lay behind it all. 


23rd. We are anxious and 
perturbed to-day, for we feel 
sure there is some change in 
our arrangements. Our second 
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inoculations were to be done by 
appointment the day before 
yesterday. No one came to 
do them, no one has been to- 
day, and I have had no com- 
munications from headquarters 
here. I learnt two days ago 
that Dr Fischer had been called 
to Temesvar (German head- 
quarters), and during an inter- 
view with the Oberstlieutenant 
(when I got the above informa- 
tion) I felt indecision in the 
atmesphere. We daren’t be 
cheered, lest something worse 
should be in store for us. 
During this interview I found 
the Oberstlieutenant quite re- 
morseful about the conditions 
under which we are living,—so 
much so that he urged me to 
move some of my members out 
to the Jaeger hospital without 
delay. I argued, however, that 
I gained nothing by doing this 
until it was definitely decided 
that we were to work there. 
In the meantime we are busy- 
ing ourselves with preparations 
for Christmas Day, not know- 
ing where we shall spend it. 


Whatever else could not be 
achieved, I was determined 
that Christmas Day should be 
made as jolly as possible. We 
wish it were possible to do 
something for the Serbian and 
Russian prisoners here. That, 
however, is not encouraged. 
We give them surreptitiously 
bread or any oddments of food 
we have left over, and they 
aecept it surreptitiously, glanc- 
ing to left and right lest they 
should be seen. I shall never 
forget the combined feeling of 
horrer and pity which came 
over one as the Serbs greedily 


seized their bits of bread and 
began to devour them wolf- 
ishly, That was immediately 
after having had their mid- 
day meal. We compare this 
with the days in Serbia, when 
kindnesses were shown openly 
to Austrian prisoners, and no 
one interfered or objected. 

When I started dressing on 
Christmas morning I could 
only find one stocking. I 
hunted high and I hunted low, 
but no stocking could I find, 
I then began to realise that 
several members were laughing, 
as if over some private joke. 
My request to be allowed to 
share in the joke only made 
them laugh more. My eyes at 
last lighted on my stocking— 
where? It was hanging beside 
my straw couch, crammed full 
of things! Little incidents of 
this sort upset one more easily 
than rudeness, and it is long 
since I have had my stocking 
filled. 

When I went to greet the 
next room, I found all their 
stockings hanging from a com- 
mon tape at our door. Such 
childlike faith was too touch- 
ing. Squad B was charmed 
with Father Christmas’ gener- 
osity ! 

Every one was kept busy. 
Plum-puddings, which had been 
mixed and boiled the previous 
day, had to be superintended 
through a second boiling. 
Geese had to be taken to and 
later fetched back from the 
hotel which had kindly under- 
taken to roast them. The 
Christmas tree (my present to 
the unit) was decorated by the 
early afternoon, and our rooms 
underwent a magical trans- 
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formation. The Union Jack 
was fastened up on the wall 
near the Christmas tree, and 
so gave its blessing to the pro- 
ceedings and rejoiced our 
hearts. After goose, plum- 
pudding, and claret-cup (the 
administrator’s gift) had been 
duly appreciated, we arrived at 
the toasts. When the toast of 
the King had been proposed 
and drunk, we dared to sing in 
a soft undertone, “God save 
the King.” What a deliciously 
daring feeling it gave us! 
Among other toasts we had 
“Our fellow - prisoners” and 
“Absent friends,” the latter 
being drunk in silence. One 
toast was proposed which I 
had not on my list, and had 
therefore been given no warn- 
ing about it. It was “Our 
chief.” I felt that the words 
in which that toast was ex- 
pressed added the consolidating 
touch to the bonds which have 
been steadily drawing us to- 
gether, especially during these 
last few weeks of adversity. 

I feel proud to think that a 
body of women of all sorts and 
kinds has shown itself capable 
of standing solidly together, 
and of cheerfully facing phys- 
ical discomforts which none of 
us were accustomed to. When 
the toasts had all been proposed 
and drunk, we lit up our tree 
and sang carols. One would 
almost have thought that the 
little tree was animated by a 
special desire to cheer us, for 
it soon lit the room so brightly 
that we put out our lights and 
finished our carol-singing in its 
soft glow. 


All our walks have the bring- 
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ing in of firewood as the one 
object in view, and we go 
armed with bits of rope or 
with baskets. A photograph 
exists which was taken as we 
entered our own courtyard. 
In it some are shown with 
a small log balanced on the 
shoulder, others dragging be- 
hind them large branches or 
other pieces of wood tied to- 
gether with rope. Last Sun- 
day we went back to the 
Danube, as such a plentiful 
supply of wood and chips are 
found floating close to the 
shore. As we were coaxing 
these out with bits of stick, a 
crowd of Austrians and Ger- 
mans watched us with amused 
interest. Then, without saying 
anything, a German stepped 
forward and began to fish out 
larger pieces till we were all 
supplied. He then took my 
bundle out of my hands as I 
was trying to tie it together, 
did it up neatly, and handed 
it to me with the words: 
“There is a travelling-bag for 
you to go to England with.” 
I thanked him warmly for 
helping us, and made a mental 
note of him as one more man 
who was. decent in spite of 
being German. The average 
German we have learned more 
and more to dread and dis- 
trust. When we meet them 
on the roads we look through 
them or beyond them, as the 
surer way to escape imperti- 
nence. The Austrian common 
soldier, on the contrary, we 
find almost invariably respect- 
ful and polite. Of the Austrian 
officials I cannot write so con- 
fidently. The amount of lying 
and cheating which has gone 
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on over our feeding is incredible 
—only latterly have I known 
that I had the right to have 
a daily note of our supplies, 
and that “daily note” has 
revealed a few things. A visit 
to the Oberstlieutenant leads 
to an inquiry about some one 
complaint, there is improve- 
ment for a day or two, then 
everything relapses again to 
its usual state of muddle. 


With the close of the year 
it seems to some of us that 
we shall end our days in the 
desolation of Kevevara. No 
word from home, no knowledge 


‘of whether negotiations are 


really being carried on for our 
release, no work to act as a 
counter-irritant and compensa- 
tion, and the smart of being 
forced to put up with treat- 
ment which we know we 
should not get. Our white 
bread has once again been re- 
placed by the heavy black 
bread, and so we are forced 
even to spend some precious 
money in buying a little white 


- bread. I went once again on 


a weary pilgrimage to the 
Oberstlieutenant’s office, to 
speak out my mind, but the 
“speaking out” had to be post- 
poned as the Oberstlieutenant 
was from home. An _in- 
cident occurred at breakfast 
which I think you would 
hardly credit. I was clearing 
the crumbs out of my bread- 
bag, when I found some stale 
white bread. ‘Any one have 
this?” I asked apologetically. 
“Rather,” said one member 
eagerly; “anything rather 
than eat that black bread.” 
‘And here’s a hard crust,” I 


added. ‘May I have it?” 
said another member, hurry- 
ing forward to secure it, 
“Hurrying forward” may 
sound an odd term to use at 
meal-time, but we have of 
course no table. Most of us 
sit on our straw couches, which 
serve at the same time as 
tables, while others make a 
form serve the double purpose, 

I interviewed the Oberst- 
lieutenant on his return, with 
the usual unsatisfactory re- 
sult, except that we have 
once again got white bread 
and fresh vegetables. It is 
easy to understand why things 
are in a muddle here with such 
a weak man at the helm. No 
one really respects his orders, 
and so they have to be con- 
stantly reinforced. 


Our spirits ebbed daily to 
an increasingly lower level, 
and it seemed as if we must 
soon come to an end of every 
effort to vary the monotony 
of our existence. Then a 
rumour spread that Sisters 
wearing the uniform of our 
unit had been seen in the 
town. Some of our number 
set off at once in search of 
them, and returned with the 
thrilling news that nineteen 
members from Dr Inglis’ hos- 
pital at Kruschevats were stay- 
ing at the quarters of the 
Grenz-Polizei (Frontier Police), 
and expected to go direct 
home afterfive days quarantine. 
We learnt that these nineteen, 
having made up their minds to 
go home, gave the office at 
Kruschevats no peace till the 
matter was settled. How the 
matter had been arranged they 
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knew not and cared not. You 
can imagine the babel of 
tongues that night, and the 
multitude of offered sugges- 
tions to explain the inexplic- 
able why. 

I repaired to the Oberst- 
lieutenant’s office to act 
advocate for myself and my 
unit, To my question why 
one unit was stranded here 
when other members could get 
home, he replied that he knew 
nothing about the presence of 
any other members in Keve- 
vara, To this I replied (in 
polite language) that I didn’t 
believe a word of what he 
was saying. I was forced, 
however, to credit his words 
when he called in his second- 
in-command, and worked him- 
self into a towering rage 
against this officer because the 
information had been withheld 
from him, the military head 
of Kevevara, I felt my brain 
getting giddy, so to speak, 
at such a disclosure, and im- 
plored the Oberstlieutenant to 
shut his eyes and allow the 
party to go on their way. 
This he agreed to do so will- 
ingly (although he at the 
same time assured me they 
would come to grief farther 
ahead) that I felt more and 
more bewildered. It became 
“eurioser and curioser.” I 
then used every power of 
pleading I possess to get free- 
dom for myself and my unit 
on the same terms that the 
others had got it. I offered 
to pay feeding, travel money, 
anything, so as to get away. 
To each plea the Oberst- 
lieutenant replied that he 
had no power to act in the 
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matter, and that we must wait 
the reply from Vienna regard- 
ing exchange negotiations. I 
returned, sad at heart, to report 
matters tomy unit. The same 
day I agreed to hold a daily 
German class for my room. 
Anything to save our brains 
from stagnation and ourselves 
from losing even the outward 
semblance of cheeriness, which 
we have studiously cultivated 
and regarded as a point of 
honour to assume. Two days 
later, in the evening, I was 
sent for to the office of the 
Grenz-Polizei, and was inter- 
viewed by the head of the 
department, Captain Horvath, 
who is also a doctor of law. 
Before the interview was well 
begun I wondered whether I 
could be dreaming, so impos- 
sible was it to grasp the situa- 
tion, To put it shortly, 1 was 
told that from to-morrow morn- 
ing we ceased to be prisoners 
of war (which, I interrupted, 
we never had beeu), and were 
to be treated as interned people. 
Being no longer prisoners of 
war we must pay all our own 
expenses, come to live at the 
Grenz- Polizei Station, and— 
most amazing fact of all—be 
sent home in five or seven days. 
I had to apologise more than 
once for plying the Captain 
with questions in a vain en- 
deavour to understand some- 
thing. I was told that the 
Minister of the Interior had 
discovered that Kevevara was 
in Hungary (marvellous dis- 
covery !), and that therefore he 
had the right to deal with our 
case through the Grenz-Polizei 
without referring the matter to 
Vienna. I asked why it had 
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taken nearly five weeks to 
make this discovery, as also 
the companion one that we 
were not prisoners of war, and 
that in spite of active protests 
on my part and an offer (two 
evenings previously) to do any- 
thing or pay anything in order 
to get my unit home. At last 
the Captain said: “To tell you 
the truth, the matter is being 
done secretly.” ‘And yet,” I 
replied, “you tell me that the 
Oberstlieutenant knows every- 
thing, and has, as a matter of 
fact, handed us over to you.” 
“Oh yes,” he said, “it’s pos- 
sible for a lot of people to know 
about a matter and yet for it 
to be secret.” Then he said: 
“You know we don’t want you 
here.” ‘No less than we want 
to be here,” I replied. I finally 
decided that it would be wiser 
to press no further inquiries, 
but try to trust the Captain. 
I especially decided this after 
the Captain showed very dis- 
tinct signs of getting annoyed 
with what he described as “my 
suspicious attitude.” I then 
teld him that my “suspicious 
attitude” was entirely the re- 
sult of the consistent lying I 
had been treated to since 
coming to Kevevara. I now, 
I told him, found it extremely 
difficnlt to believe in any one. 
My confidence in the Captain 
has, however, increased, though 
he is best described as a “ gen- 
tlemanly official,’ the term 
Diana used to describe her first 
husband. For the fact that 
he is gentlemanly I am most 
thankful; indeed some of us 
have arrived at feeling most 
ridiculously grateful for the 
smallest show of politeness. 


The “gentlemanly official” 
wears corsets, has high heels 
to his boots, and wears a top- 
coat bespangled with gold cord- 
ing. These adjuncts constitute 
the Captain. Deprived of them, 
I fancy one would fail even to 
find a man, only a lay figure. 
We have been touched be- 
yond words at the many kind- 
nesses which the inhabitants 
of Kevevara (Hungarians and 
some Serbs) have shown us, 
We are stopped as we walk 
home, and eggs are slipped into 
our pockets, or a bottle of milk 
pressed into our hands, or a log 
of wood offered for the fire. 
Everywhere regret is expressed 
by the townspeople for the 
treatment we have received, 
and also regret lest we should 
misjudge all Hungarians. 


Jan. 10th. We are living 
now at the Grenz- Polizei, to 
which we flitted five days ago. 
If we were closely packed in 
our former house, I can only 
describe our present position 
as being comparable to her- 
rings in a barrel or sardines 
in a box, or any other com- 
parison which suggests the 
minimum of comfort, Picture 
a room 16 feet by 17, and 
fifteen people passing the night 
in it on mattresses on the floor. 
The complexity of finding room 
to stand for dressing and un- 
dressing becomes extreme. 
Everything, including one’s 
washing things and _ towel, 
has to be kept either under 
one’s pillow or under one’s 
mattress. We feel ourselves 
to be truly each in her island 
home, with unfortunately 4 
great lack of ‘‘salt estranging 
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sea” between us. It has often 
been a marvel to me that good- 
humour has reigned in spite 
of everything. Hope grows 
stronger every day that at 
last we are really within sight 
of freedom, but the long strain 
has told on many of us. A mere 
suggestion of delay gives one 
a feeling of despair, and I for 
one shall not breathe freely till 
we are over the Swiss frontier. 

We are causing difficulties 
to the Grenz- Polizei by our 
walking capabilities. After 
returning from his first walk 
with us, the guard presented 
a formal complaint to the Cap- 
tain, and closed with the 
words: “If they would even 
walk, but they fly like geese 
over the mud!” We accept 
it as the most stunning com- 
pliment that has ever been 
paid us. After this formal 
complaint it seemed as if not 
only our liberty but our walks 
were going to be daily more 
stringently curtailed. In de- 
spair I went to-day to talk 
over the matter with the Cap- 
tain’s substitute (the Captain 
being from home). I pointed 
out that active exercise was 
an absolute necessity to us, 
and expressed my surprise that 
an Austrian soldier should be 
unable to keep pace with Eng- 
lishwomen. Here is the sequel. 
Our first guard has been re- 
placed by two strapping-look- 
ing soldiers—the one which 
might be described as slightly 
less strapping accompanies the 
morning shopping party, while 
the other is sent to rest in 
preparation for our afternoon 
walk! When I reported the 
result of my interview to the 


unit they laughed themselves 
into a state of utter helpless- 
ness. The new guard has for- 
tunately a sense of humour, 
and they join in the laugh, when 
on returning from our walk 
I express the hope that they 
don’t find themselves too ex- 
hausted! One of our number 
remembers that our interned 
marines in Holland had to be 
accompanied by a guard on 
horseback! We fervently hope 
the Austrians have been led 
to refiect: “If the women are 
like this, what can the men be 
like?” 


Two women doctors from 
another unit have arrived to 
travel home with us, and a 
wire has gone to Buda Pesth 
for final directions. We ars 
fearfully nervous in case we 
are held back still longer for 
some more English people who 
are being sent forward from 
Serbia. Whenever I am sent 
for to the Captain’s office I 
arrive all breathless with an- 
xiety, though I try to hide it 
under the calm exterior which 
befits the head of a unit. It 
seems incredible to think that 
we shall soon bid farewell to 
the stagnation. of Kevevara. 
I shall only remember it in 
after years as consisting of 
one long desolate main street, 
with some still more desolate 
side streets which lead on to 
the waste of Hungarian plains. 
I shall hear screeching geese, 
and grunting, squealing pigs, 
and the cow-bells of sheep and 
cattle at early morning and 
evening. The latter I shall 
always associate with the vivid 
red of a winter sunset sky, for 
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we shall have the recollection 
of many beautiful sunsets, 
which burnt the dreary hungry 
plains to a fantastic red colour. 

To the banks of the Danube 
we shall never go again, as we 
are under suspicion of spying 
on the bridge building. At 
our last visit the Danube had 
risen so high that the memor- 
able little hut was standing in 
a waste of waters. Alas that 
we have no photo of it! 


A telegram has come from 
German Headquarters in Tem- 
esvar saying we are to be 
handed over to the boundary 
police, await further orders, 
and that a list giving de- 
tailed information about us is 
to be sent at once. As a 
matter of fact we have already 
been eight days with the 
boundary police, have been 
promised a quick departure 
for home, and the requested 
list was handed in four weeks 
previously to the Oberst- 
lieutenant at Kevevara. I can 
make nothing of it, and get 
no help from the Captain. 
Alas! I no longer believe in 
even the Captain’s veracity, 
for he has told me untruths. 
Now I believe nothing he says. 


The 19th of January and 
still no word of our departure. 
Our money is daily lessening, 
and we see ourselves faced 
with the humiliating possi- 
bility of becoming paupers in 
the enemy’s country. 

I gather now from the Cap- 
tain (not as an open acknow- 
ledgment, but through round- 
about questioning) that the 
attempt to get us secretly 


out of the country has failed, 
and that we are still waiting 
for exchange. Every day I 
spend in Kevevara impresses 
me more and more with the 
splendid condition of the Ger- 
man soldier and the futility of 
the average Austrian, I see 
the German sturdy, broad- 
shouldered, well-fed, with 
clothes of excellent material 
and good fit, Every detail 
seems perfect, and his bearing 
is military to the last degree. 
I see the average Austrian as 
an underfed, slouching-looking 
individual, with badly fitting 
shoddy - looking clothes, and 
most unmilitary bearing. Yet 
from the Austrian (especially 
the Hungarian) we have al- 
most invariably had _ kindly 
and human treatment—from 
the German only in very 
isolated instances. 


24th. Two days ago I rose 
from my straw couch deter- 
mined by fair means or foul 
to take some definite action to 
relieve the hopelessness of our 
outlook, I set forth to wire 
to the American Consul, a 
request which had heen offici- 
ally refused me more than 
once. At the post-office I 
learnt that no civilians may 
send a wire, and I pondered 
over the revolution which 
would be caused in England 
by the enforcement of any 
such law, even in war-time. 
To cut a long story short, 
every effort was fruitless. 

The same evening I walked 
into the Captain’s office and 
said with as unconcerned an 
air as I could assume: “I 
wish to go to Buda Pesth to- 
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morrow with a guard.” In- 
stead of regarding me as a 
mad woman, he asked what 
I wanted to do there, went 
into full particulars, and finally 
agreed to telephone the follow- 
ing morning to the Minister of 
the Interior at Buda Pesth, and 
do his utmost to obtain per- 
mission from him for me to go 
there in charge of a guard, in 
order to plead my own cause 
with the American Consul and 
other officials, The fact of 
getting the Captain to do this 
was regarded by the unit as a 
great triumph. The best part 
of the forenoon was spent by 
the Captain in trying to get 
a trunk call to Buda Pesth. 
When he finally got in com- 
munication with the Minister, 
I had once again to face the 
disappointment of a refusal. 
The refusal was tempered by 
would-be kindly messages. The 
Captain was to calm me (I sup- 
pose I had been reported as 
agitated!) and assure me our 
cause was being urgently 
pushed, and any day an end 
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might be expected. The sug- 
gestion of the Captain calming 
me was met by the unit with 
much merriment, as it has be- 
come a common experience for 
the Captain to send for me to 
calm him when fresh British 
arrivals appear on the scene 
and agitate him in sundry 
ways. I suppose the Captain 
thought he might resume the 
even tenor of his existence after 
these unprecedented efforts on 
my behalf, but it is not the 
way of our race to give in so 
readily. That evening I ap- 
peared at his office with a letter 
for the American Consul. In 
the letter I sketched our posi- 
tion urgently, and asked the 
Consul to obtain our release at 
once. I of course refrained 
for diplomatic reasons from 
making any complaints about 
treatment. I asked the Cap- 
tain to have the letter trans- 
lated to him, and should there 
be nothing in it he objected to, 
to forward it in an official 
envelope so that it would 
escape delay by censoring. 


III, FREEDOM. 


January 27th, At last a 
break has come in the appalling 
monotony of our days. here. 
The Captain has had a 
wire saying we are to be 
sent on to Kecskemet, near 
Buda Pesth, and we start the 
day after to-morrow in com- 
pany with five more British 
people who are expected to 
arrive to-day. We are far 
from being hilarious over the 
move, as it may only mean 
another period of internment 


in new surroundings. At the 
same time, we welcome the 
new surroundings as a break 
and a mental stimulant. 
Kecskemet, February 3rd. 
Here we are in our new 
quarters at Kecskemet. Our 
departure from the house of 
the Grenz-Polizei was punctu- 
ated by a final flourish of 
telling lies and cheating, and 
the threatened loss of our 
treasured English gold. At 
the last moment we were 
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allowed to keep our money 
on my pledging my word 
that no member would at- 
tempt to make her escape 
on the journey to Kecoskemet. 
How any one could attempt 
to escape over the desolate 
expanse of plain, and with 
no knowledge of Hungarian, 
Heaven only knows! I con- 
sequently pledged my word 
full lightly. We travelled in 
company with a guard actu- 
ally in our compartment, and 
the Captain and an “Unter- 
offizier” in a neighbouring 
carriage. I pass over the in- 
terval of time till 4 A.M, 
during which we made the 
best of the discomforts of 
travelling closely packed in a 
Continental third - class com- 
partment (i.e, on wooden 
seats). Arrived at Kecskemet 
at 5 AM, we had an unex- 
pected entertainment during 
the process of being handed 
over by the Captain to the 
Staats - Polizei. As the pro- 
cess of counting us came to 
an end, an agitated wail arose 
on the air, and I had the in- 
tense satisfaction of seeing the 
“gentlemanly official” hurry 
to and fro like a clucking hen, 
with an entire abandonment of 
his usual wooden stateliness. 
“There are only thirty-eight— 
one is amissing,—where is the 
chef aerztin?’’ The chef aerz- 
tin (myself) attempted to re- 
count the flock, but was so 
convulsed with inward merri- 
ment that she only made mat- 
ters worse by counting three 
short. The whole unit was 
then drawn up in one long 
line, and I stood aside till 
they were counted by two 


officials. Once again arose the 
wail: “There are only thirty- 
eight.” I then stepped forward 
and asked with a most inoffen- 
sive and gentle smile, “Have 
you counted me?” “No,” was 
the reply; “and I believe I 
omitted you last time too,” 
We then proceeded to the 
hospital where we were to be 
temporarily housed (37 in 
28 beds!). Without going into 
details, I feel bound to men- 
tion here that by next morning 
we discovered we were being 
housed in the Hospital for 
Venereal Diseases, and the 
scenes witnessed there by some 
members of the unit made me 
determined to have our quar- 
ters changed before nightfall. 
I had a battle royal to effect 
it, as the Austrian officials’ 
sense of refinement and seem- 
liness is fairly blunted. True, 
one old gentleman said he 
hoped a report of the matter 
would not go to England (a 
remark which I met with 
silence), but the remainder 
seemed unable to grasp our 
attitude. I have arrived at 
summing up the average Aus- 
trian (or rather Hungarian) 
official as entirely lacking in 
humour, very slow in the up- 
take through his woodenness, 
and impervious to sarcasm for 
the same reason. When driven 
desperate one day by the 
calmness with which one 
official expected the most im- 
possible extent of roughing 
from us, I cried — “ Have you 
really any ladies in Hungary?” 
I meant, of course, that their 
whole attitude towards us led 
to the opposite assumption. In- 
stead of scenting any sarcasm, 
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he replied quite innocently: 
“Yes, we have. Why do you 
ask ?” 

_ Well, we got lodged in two 
rooms which would have been 
overcrowded ordinarily with 
twenty people. Because thirty 
police had at one time fitted 
in there on straw mattresses, 
the Kecskemet officials con- 
sidered that ladies could do 
considerably better and fit in 
thirty-seven! The following 
day two more rooms had to 
be secured to relieve the dan- 
gerous overcrowding. Rooms 
have to be paid for at the 
rate of 30 to 40 kroners a 
month, and we have barely 
enough money to take us 
home. 

Although the unpardonable 
mistake was made of putting 
us in a venereal hospital, and 
although immediately after- 
wards we were moved to 
shockingly cramped quarters 
with straw sacks, yet the 
atmosphere here is somehow 
kinder. We have not been 
allowed to pay for luggage 
transport or lighting or firing. 
In Kevevara the last penny 
was wrung out of us for these 
expenses, The Staatshaupt- 
mann is a cheery little creature, 
who always stops short of 
entirely losing his temper, and 
then bobs up to the surface 
again as smiling as usual. He 
and the other officials are most 
anxious (and express it with 
childlike openness) that we 
should have a happy impression 
of Hungary and of our time 
there. What couldI reply? On 
the spur of the moment I said 
that all the kindnesses which we 
had received we should certainly 


never forget. Quite a safe 
reply! We are given complete 
liberty to go about the town 
without any guard, but may 
not go beyond the town 
boundaries. So used have we 
become to going about in a 
company that I had quite an 
uncomfortably desolate feeling 
when I found myself for the 
first time alone in the street. 


We were six days at 
Keeskemet, and left with no 
certainty that we were going 
home, only a hope that some 
of us hardly dared to cling to. 
I need not say much about 
the journey from Kecskemet to 
Vienna. It had no particular 
interest. I should, however, 
like to express my gratitude 
to the Police officials through 
whose hands we passed at 
Buda Pesth, and especially at 
Vienna. All were polite, and 
some even showed themselves 
friendly and most desirous to 
do everything possible for our 
comfort. But the anxiety 
connected with each prelimi- 
nary interview! Were we 
really going home, or were we 
merely going to be interned 
again farther ahead? With 
painful anxiety I followed not 
only every remark addressed 
to myself, but I strained my 
ears to catch each scrap of 
conversation between officials, 
hoping thereby to arrive at 
some certainty about our 
position, At Vienna we were 
told we must spend a night to 
allow of our passports being 
viséd for Switzerland. We 
would possibly go on _ the 
following day. The American 
Embassy Secretary assured me 
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we were going home, and in 
reply to many questions ex- 
plained that he had _ been 
trying by every possible 
channel to get in touch with 
the various units in Serbia, 
but had only succeeded quite 
recently through the arrival of 
our previous party at Vienna. 

Oh! Oberstlieutenant Czlani, 
may you die an uneasy death 
for all the lies you told me, 
and for the fact that you failed 
to forward my first letter to 
the American Consul! 

Before leaving Vienna we 
had to give up all photos, 
negatives, and undeveloped 
films—a heartbreaking pro- 
ceeding, even though tempered 
by the prospect of a future 
reunion. We were warned 
that the search at the Austrian 
frontier town (Feldkirch) would 
be severe in the extreme, It 
was! I almost decided to de- 
stroy the previous pages of 
this diary, which I had sewn 
into a _ dilapidated - looking 
travelling feather cushion. 
Had it been found, I was 
damned. In the end I decided 
to run the risk, as only a very 
severe pommelling of the 
cushion would have aroused 
suspicion. Arrived at Feld- 
kirch, and at the counter at 
which several members were 
already displaying the contents 
of their hand luggage for ex- 
amination, I found an official 
awaiting me. Fortunately his 
attention was distracted for an 
instant by another official, at 
which moment I dropped my 
cushion on the floor at my feet 
and stood on it. The examina- 


tion of my hand luggage over, 
I remained to translate for 
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others, then at a suitable mo- 
ment I recovered my cushion, 
passed on, and in a quiet corner 
rammed it into my kit-bag 
already passed.” Three 
officials supervised the exam- 
ination of my box, which was 
emptied of every article, while 
many books and papers of 
interest to myself only were 
taken from me. How can I 
express the disgust one felt at 
seeing one’s possessions handled 
by men whose bearing was 
obnoxious to one, apart from 
the fact that they were the 
enemy! One who had the cold 
cruel face of a Nero especially 
excited my hate. For some of 
us the examination (including 
the personal examination by a 
woman) lasted five hours. 
Translating for others also 
took up time. While helping 
the member of another unit 
in this way I got myself into 
trouble, thanks to “ Nero.” 
This member’s gold had _ been 
taken from her, and she wished 
to dispute the rate of exchange 
given her. Finding I could 
achieve nothing, I said quietly 
to her: “Just take what they 
are offering, we have been de- 
ceived too.” As I turned to 
go away, “Nero” called me 
back and taxed me with having 
said the above. I acknow- 
ledged it, inwardly regretting 
his knowledge of English. I 
was told I was under arrest, 
and would have to remain 
behind, and was made to 
take a seat apart from the 
others. Imagine the profound 
dismay of the unit. During 
an exchange of words with 
the administrator I was urged 
even to retract everything, so 
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as not to forsake the unit. 
Most willing was I to say that 
I believed the rate of exchange 
quoted to be correct, but to say 
we had never been deceived 
was beyond me, During the 
ten minutes spent at the Police 
Office I decided on the line I 
should take. Arrived at the 
Bezirke Anhalt, I was taken 
before a head officer who asked 
for an explanation. I told him 
that in Kevevara we had been 
so badly deceived at banks 
that the Grenz-Polizei Captain 
himself asked me not to change 
money without his help. I 
therefore concluded that the 
same thing was happening to 
the member for whom I was 
interpreting. ‘ But,” roared 
the officer who charged me, 
“you said you had been de- 
ceived here.” This was untrue, 
and I said so, and added quite 
innocently, but with malicious 
inward joy: “How could you 
have deceived me here, you 
never had a chance; you only 
examined my boxes and took 
away papers valuable to me 
alone,—beyond that you have 
had nothing to do _ with 
me.” To cut my tale 
short, a statement .was 
drawn up of my explanation, 
lengthy and cumbrous in the 
extreme. I had no objection 
to anything in it except its 
length. I cheerfully signed it, 
returned to my unit, who 
greeted me with joy, and after 
a meal we departed for Buchs, 
the Swiss frontier station. 
The nightmare horror of this 
almost brutal treatment, with 
the exception of one or two 
officials, of ourselves and our 
goods had made a _ profound 
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impression on us, and we only 
breathed freely when we stepped 
out on the platform at Buchs. 
Buchs had expected us at mid- 
day, but still made a fair show 
on the platform. People ran 
cheerfully to provide food and 
rooms for us. A young Rus- 
sian, all jerks and spasms in 
speech, and gait, and gesture, 
a veritable Pickwick character, 
attached himself to us and 
scoured the town with me till 
every member was provided 
with a bed. At 11 P.m.I was 
on the point of accepting his 
own bed for myself, when a 
kind neighbour came to the 
rescue and saved him a flitting, 
which he undertook only too 
cheerfully. Soon after 11 P.M. 
I laid me down to sleep, once 
again a free woman, but too 
tired to fully appreciate the 


* fact. 


In the morning I did 
not don the Union Jack as 
usual, and as the train steamed 
out of the station we waved 
it joyfully, and shouted out 
“God save the King.” One 
member remarked that this 
did not give her half the 
pleasure which it used to be 
to see me flaunting it in the 
enemy’s face without his know- 
ledge at the Polizei room where 
we reported ourselves daily at 
Kecskemet. To explain. The 
atmosphere of the room was 
appalling, the interviews were 
long, and so I always cast my 
coat on arrival, and took great 
joy in the knowledge that the 
broad blue and red stripes of 
the Union Jack stood out beau- 
tifully under the thin muslin 
blouse which I wore at that 
time. The unit rejoiced equally. 
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At Zurich the Vice-Consul 
met us, and saw us into the 
Bern train. I also had the 
pleasure of finding with him 
an old acquaintance, a Reuter 
correspondent, who undertook 
to wire to Edinburgh announc- 
ing our departure from Zurich, 
What a joy to us all it was to 
send that wire! At Bern a 
great surprise awaited us. We 
were met at the station by the 
British Minister, his wife, the 
Consul, and various other people 
attached to the Legation. The 
ladies brought basketfuls of 
violets and snowdrops, with 
which we were all soon lavishly 
decked, and the sight of which 
almost reduced some of us 
to tears. Some were dis- 
mayed to find that this un- 
expected kindness could affect 
us in such a way when rudeness 
and insult had had no power 
to do so. 

For the day we were taken 
care of and féted as honoured 
guests, We were questioned 
about our experiences and told 
that England was proud of us, 
and that Bern counted itself 
honoured in entertaining us! 
A crowd saw us off that night, 
and by special request the 
Union Jack, our pride and joy, 
was waved again to the strain 
of “God save the King,” as 
the train steamed out of the 
station. 

At Pontarlier we were al- 
most detained all night for 
lack of an Austrian certificate 
of health. My offer to write 
one for my unit was, however, 
finally accepted! I was then 
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questioned minutely about our 
time in Serbia, and when 
I realised why information 
was desired I gladly gave 
every scrap I could. I min- 
utely described the building 
operations on the Danube, 
which I have spoken of before, 
and suggested that the de- 
struction of these roads and 
bridges would help us materi- 
ally. How I then regretted 
that I had never specially 
noted the regimental numbers 
of the Austrian and German 
regiments we saw, as these 
were specially asked for. If 
these wooden roads and bridges 
are ever properly destroyed, 
I hope that Oberstlieutenant 
Czlani and Captain Horvath 
will attribute the espionage to 
me, and swear at their inability 
to court-martial and shoot me. 


Just a word in conclusion. 

Often, while in Kevevara, I 
used to wonder what impres- 
sion our own soldiers would 
make on me after the splendid 
appearance of the Germans. 
My heart jumped for joy when 
I studied them, and studied 
them critically, while crossing . 
the Channel. Straight-backed, 
shoulders well back, clothes of 
good fit, sturdy and physically 
fit in appearance, I soon real- 
ised that in addition to all this 
they have an agility and lithe- 
ness which shows up well 
against the more solid appear- 
ance of the German. 

Here endeth the true tale 
of my doings as a prisoner 
of war. 




















THE DEBUT OF EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


BY ONE WHO WATCHED IT. 


On that bright June day 
in the year 1887, when the 
great Jubilee Procession passed 
through the streets of London, 
the figure that attracted most 
attention after Queen Victoria 
herself was a tall bearded man 
in a white uniform glittering 
with Orders and surmounted 
by a shining helmet with a 
golden eagle. Few indeed could 
have surmised that, even at 
the moment, a terrible disease 
was undermining his power- 
ful frame. No doubt gloomy 
rumours had been heard, but 
one glance at the Crown 
Princess’s radiant face as she 


entered the vestibule at 
Buckingham Palace and re- 
ceived the congratulations 


offered on all sides, on her 
husband’s recovery, was suf- 
ficient to dispel any anxiety. 

“Yes, we have been very 
anxious, but it is all right 
now,” she said in reply to 
inquiries from those about to 
take part in the procession. 
But even in the midst of the 
general rejoicings a discordant 
note made itself heard. It 
was murmured that their son, 
Prince William, was not satis- 
fied with the position assigned 
to him and his wife in the 
Jubilee Procession. It has been 
said that 


** A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


But no German is ever con- 
vinced against his will. 





It was utterly useless to 
point out that precedence in 
Great Britain is settled by 
Act of Succession, and that 
it would have needed a new 
Act of Parliament to alter the 
arrangement by which all 
precedence is regulated by the 
nearness of relationship to the 
British Sovereign, and not by 
the rank of the individual, 
however exalted, and _ that 
therefore the younger sons of 
the Sovereign and their wives 
must precede her grandson and 
his wife. The German court- 
iers would not listen: they 
were all convinced that this 
matter had been purposely 
arranged—some believing that 
it was the result of an intrigue 
of the Crown Princess, who 
wished to humiliate her son 
and daughter-in-law, and had 
persuaded her mother to help 
her in her design; others, the 
equally ridiculous notion that 
the British Cabinet was to 
blame, and that _perfidious 
Albion was as usual denying 
the representatives of poor 
ill-used Germany “their place 
in the sun.” 

When asked, “ What im- 
pressed you most to-day?” an 
intelligent German, who had 
been present in the Abbey, re- 
plied, “‘The devout reverence 
of the congregation; I had no 
idea that the English were so 
churchy ” (kirchlich gesinnt). 

Certainly that remark could 
not have been made with 
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reference to the Germans at 
the service. During the most 
solemn prayers they were chat- 
tering to one another, and 
standing erect looking about 
them, unthrilled and unim- 
pressed, when the multitude 
assembled, including Turks, 
Hindoos, and Chinamen, all 
bent before the Great Being 
they named so differently in 
their various languages, and 
offered in divers tongues their 
thanksgiving for the many 
benefits that had accrued to 
humanity during half a century 
of responsibilities bravely borne 
and duties nobly fulfilled. 

Who could have thought, 
when a few short months had 
passed, the Crown Princess, 
no longer radiant, would be 
weeping bitterly in the gilded 
and crimson-brocaded salon of 
Villa Zirio, as she saw all her 
dreams of helping humanity 
passing away for ever, and for 
the first time may have felt 
a dim foreboding of the feel- 
ings that overwhelmed another 
Empress mother, the unfortu- 
nate Agrippina, on the shores 
of that same tideless sea? 

Much has been written and 
many strange tales told of 
that sojourn at San Remo, 
the hurried journey, and the 
brief reign of a hundred days. 
One of the many false rumours 
has been so widely spread, it is 
perhaps well to refer to it— 
that it was at Empress Fred- 
erick’s desire an English doctor 
was called in. As it happens, 
Emperor Frederick himself had 
heard of Sir Morel Mackenzie’s 
skill in treating throat cases 
from a well-known singer 
he had met at Balmoral, and 


on feeling the first symptoms 
of throat trouble at once 
sent for that physician be- 
fore even informing the Em- 
press of the fact. No doubt, 
with her well-known love of 
her native country, she was 
well pleased at her husband’s 
decision, and when the German 
Medical Authorities and the 
German Press attacked the 
English doctor, she rushed into 
the fray with her generous but 
unfortunate habit of invariably 
championing all who were op- 
pressed, or who seemed to her 
to be oppressed, whether right 
or wrong. Surely Mrs Brown- 
ing showed a true insight into 
women’s nature when she said, 
that if Cervantes had been 
Shakespeare, he would have 
made his Don a Donna. 

The blow so long impending 
fell at last, and the worn-out 
frame was laid to rest in that 
beautiful Potsdam church, the 
Friedenkirche or Temple of 
Peace, where the statue of the 
Redeemer by Rauch stretches 
out welcoming arms to the 
weary and heavy laden who 
lay down their loads there. 

And now a new era had 
dawned for Germany. At the 
time of Emperor William’s 
accession, the great Bismarck 
was undoubtedly the real ruler 
of Germany. His word was 
law; to oppose him, however 
slightly, meant social and pol- 
itical extinction. None dared 
visit or invite any one, even 
privately, who was under his 
displeasure. His wrath was 
easily excited and difficult to 
appease. To make matters 


worse, he was founding & 
dynasty. He appeared very 
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little in society, and was rep- 
resented by his son Count 
Herbert, at whose feet Berlin 
grovelled. 

“Do not be civil to so and 
so, Herbert Bismarck does 
not like them,” was a remark 
frequently heard in Berlin. 
Herbert Bismarck’s dislikes 
were numerous, and he made 
no secret of them. Those who 
were honoured by his presence 
took the greatest trouble to 
include in their parties none 
but people who were agreeable 
to him. He was more feared 
than beloved; he was rough 
and coarse in manner, and only 
assumed an appearance of 
geniality when it suited him 
to do so. His great delight 
was to invite the members of 
the corps diplomatique to his 
house, and to ply them with 
drink till he loosened their 
tongues. He prided himself 
on never allowing his guests 
to leave his hous sufficiently 
sober to walk home. Yet he 
was too powerful for his in- 
vitations to be refused, as no 
one was allowed to remain 
in Berlin who offended the 
omnipotent Foreign Minister. 
“What will happen to the 
Bismarcks now?” was the 
question on every one’s lips. 
Would the new Kaiser, who 
was himself, it was rumoured, 
of an autocratic disposition, 
be contented with divided 
authority ; would two kings be 
possible in Berlin any more 
than in Brentford ? 

To every one’s surprise, the 
new Emperor seemed on the 
best of terms with the Bis- 
marcks; he even insisted on 
taking Herbert Bismarck with 
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him in his suite to England, 
even though it was known that 
owing to the disrespectful way 
in which he had spoken of the 
Empress Frederick he was 
anything but a welcome guest 
there. Was William, after all, 
to be merely a cipher in the 
hands of the Bismarcks, and 
was Germany to continue to 
groan under their iron des- 
potism? But the triumph of 
the Bismarcks was short-lived. 
The Emperor, wisely, was learn- 
ing the ropes before dropping 
the pilot. Indications were 
not wanting of an impending 
change. Hinzpeter, the Social- 
ist tutor, who had instructed 
the Emperor in his boyhood, 
was frequently at the Palace ; 
and every morning at eight 
o’clock punctually the Em- 
peror might be seen driving to 
the Generalstab to breakfast 
with Count and Countess 
Waldersee, the disciples of 
Stoecker, the Christian Social- 
ist. The actions by which, in 
his earlier days, he had seemed 
to wish to show disrespect to 
his father’s memory, such as 
the decoration of Puttkammer, 
the prosecution of Geffken, and 
the resumption of the name 
Neues Palais instead of Fried- 
richskron, now ceased; his 
relations with his mother and 
his English relatives assumed 
a more friendly tone; and 
during the labour conference 
which was held at Berlin in 
the spring of 1890 Berlin was 
suddenly convulsed by the 
intelligence that the great 
Chancellor had been three 
times asked to resign, and on 
the third occasion had unwill- 
ingly consented. A dinner 
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party was in progress at 
Bismarck’s house in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, where the 
Chancellor was entertaining 
the members of the labour 
conference, when a message 
was delivered to the aged 
Prince informing him that an 
aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror’s was waiting to speak 
to him. Excusing himself to 
his guests, he rose from the 
table and passed into an ad- 
joining room, where the Em- 
perors messenger informed 
him that he had orders not to 
leave the house until the 
Chancellor had _ signed his 
resignation. The Prince 
signed the required form and 
returned to his seat at table, 
resuming his interrupted con- 
versation with his guests, 
who only afterwards became 
aware that an important his- 
torical event had taken place 
in their host’s few minutes’ 
absence. 

The panic that ensued in 
Berlin’ was __ indescribable, 
“The people will never stand 
it,” said some. “There will 
be a revolution,” said others. 
Even Bismarck’s enemies were 
staggered by his sudden down- 
all, 

*“T have no cause to love 
Bismarck,” exclaimed Frau 
von Bethmann- Hollweg, the 
niece of the Arnim whom Bis- 
marck imprisoned, “ but I can- 
not help, as a German, feeling 
that we, as a nation, may get on 
badly without our big bow-wow, 
whose bark kept other nations 
in order.” These words voiced 
the general feeling. Even Em- 
press Frederick said, in bidding 
farewell to Princess Bismarck, 


‘“* My dear Princess, this is the 
beginning of the end.” 

But the people were singu- 
larly quiet. On the day that 
Bismarck left Berlin, a crowd 
waited in the Wilhelmstrasse 
to see him leave, though the 
hour was not announced. It 
was the same day as the Annual 
Meeting of the Committee of 
the English Governesses Home, 
at which Empress Frederick 
presided. As the exiled Prince 
drove down the street cheers 
rose from the crowd. “I am 
glad that they are giving him 
a good send-off,” said the 
Empress, “he has served his 
country so long.” She moved 
towards the window as she 
spoke, but did not reach it till 
the Prince had passed, which 
was fortunate, as her presence 
might have been misunderstood, 
She was far too generous- 
minded a woman to feel any- 
thing but sympathy for an old 
servant somewhat harshly dis- 
missed, 

General von Caprivi, who 
succeeded Bismarck in _ the 
Chancellorship, never wielded 
any special power. 

At first people were inclined 
to overestimate the influence 
of Count and Countess Wal- 
dersee. Count Waldersee was 
a distinguished General, who 
succeeded Moltke as head of 
the Generalstab, and his wife 
was the clever American 
daughter of General Lee, 
whose first husband had been 
a Prince of Schleswig- Holstein, 
a great-uncle of the German 
Empress, and who took the 
title of Count von Noer and 
dropped his princely rank in 
order to marry her. This lady 
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was noted for her great and 
sincere religious enthusiasm, 
and her keen interest in all 
social and political questions. 
Like Empress Frederick, she 
was horrified at the material- 
ism of the life round her in 
Berlin. Both these ladies, the 
two most influential in Berlin at 
that time, devoted their whole 
energies and dedicated their 
lives to striving to regenerate 
Germany. But their efforts 
were fruitless, and, unfortu- 
nately, they not only differed 
widely in their ideals, they 
were bitterly hostile to one an- 
other’s methods, and unable to 
realise the good in one another’s 
schemes. 

The Empress believed in 
higher education and the sooth- 
ing influences of art and culture. 
She favoured philanthropic 
endeavours to extend these 
advantages to the working 
classes, and regarded with 
horror Bismarck’s militarism 
and his view that what the 
lower classes needed was a 
whip and an iron hand, and 
that all individuality and pro- 
gressive movement should be 
ruthlessly crushed. 

To Countess Waldersee’s 
puritanical soul, on the other 
hand, both higher education 
and artistic culture were 
anathema: the former because 
it might lead to biblical 
criticism and _ philosophical 
atheism, and the latter because 
of its affinity with the Roman 
Church, which she regarded as 
the Scarlet Woman. She de- 
tested Bismarck’s theories as 
much as the Empress did, and 
naturally, as an American, 
upheld the right of every 
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individual citizen to improve 
his position, and believed it 
to be the duty of the rich to 
assist in the elevation of the 
masses. But she believed that 
this could be accomplished by 
preaching the Gospel on the 
old Evangelical lines, and she, 
unlike the Empress, favoured 
the military side of Bismarck’s 
programme; only whilst with 
him it was a means to accom- 
plish schemes of world-wide 
Teutonic dominion, with her it 
was valuable as a training in 
self-denial and discipline which 
she believed would assist in 
producing that “righteousness 
that exalteth a nation.” 

Both these women realised 
that the forces of materialism 
and unchecked brutality were 
a menace to the civilisation of 
Europe, and would culminate 
sooner or later in world-wide 
disaster. The contrast between 
these two would-be world- 
improvers was accentuated by 
their divergent views on the 
Jewish question. Empress 
Frederick, realising that the 
only remnants of soul left in 
the wave of materialism that 
had swept over Germany were 
to be found amongst the more 
cultivated and artistic Hebrews, 
flung herself heart and soul 
into seeking to remove the 
social disabilities under which 
they suffered. Almost the 
first act of Emperor Frederick’s 
short reign was to take the 
insignia of the Black Eagle 
from his own neck and place 
it on the neck of the Jew 
Friedberg, who, though a 


Cabinet Minister, had hitherto . 


been denied that honour. 
Countess Waldersee, on the 
21 
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other hand, like her favourite 
Pastor the famous Stoecker, 
was animated by the most 
bitter hatred against all Jews, 
whose influence represented to 
her luxury, effeminacy, and 
anti-christianity. If she could, 
she would have banished them 
from the land. The ‘ Kreuz- 
zeitung, the organ of the 
Waldersee party, was full of 
bitter attacks on that race. 
Yet despite all opposition the 
Jews throve. In the year 
1888, it was remarked that 
there was more aceommodation 
for worshippers in the beau- 
tiful and numerous syna- 
gogues in Berlin than in the 
dilapidated and _ neglected 
churehes. The reason of this 
was that German Protestantism 
had been fatally wounded 
in the house of its best 
friends. The evening Fred- 
erick William III. and his 
friend De Bunsen sat up 
all night to devise a State 
Church that would reconcile 
Calvinists and Lutherans, 
they unwittingly signed its 
death warrant. Strangled by 
the State, the German Church 
henceforward became a mere 
department of the State under 
a Minister of Religion, who 
exercises no mere influence on 
the spiritual life of the com- 
munity than a road surveyor 
or inspector of nuisances. 

Amongst the Roman Catho- 
lics no doubt some spiritual 
life still lingered, greatly to 
the annoyance of Bismarck’s 
autocratic soul, and even sur- 
vived his constant efforts to 
crush and undermine that 
religion. 

Every one was wondering 


what line the young Emperor 
would take when confronted 
with these problems. What 
were his own sympathies? 
What were his ideals? Every- 
thing depended on that. 

When a youth at Cassel, the 
Emperor had been trained in 
Socialist principles by his tutor 
Hinzpeter; he was then exposed 
to the ultra-conservative and 
military influences of Bonn; 
and after that he was sub- 
jected to a long course of 
training under Bismarck and 
his Imperial Grandfather. 
Those two aged autocrats did 
their utmost to obtain an in- 
fluence over the young man 
who was to occupy such an 
important position. 

At first, as we have seen, the 
Emperor seemed to yield to the 
Bismarck party, then he broke 
loose. What would be his 
next move? Fer some little 
time the Waldersees seemed 
well to the front. During 
those daily breakfasts at the 
Generalstab, the Kaiser listened 
patiently to his great -aunt’s 
evangelical views; he even 
delighted the soul of that excel- 
lent lady by stopping horse- 
racing on Sunday, and by 
encouraging the devout young 
Empress in building a Cathedral 
and various other churches. 
Hinzpeter was sent as arbi- 
trator in the miners’ strikes; 
in short, the Christian Socialists 
seemed to be gaining the upper 
hand. But this phase was 
short-lived. When once the 
Christian Socialists had served 
his turn in helping to get 
rid of Bismarck, they like him 
had to learn that Emperor 
William would brook no divided 
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control, that in bis scheme of 
government l'état c’est mot. 

Pastor Stoecker was the first 
to fall; he was banished from 
Berlin and forbidden to preach. 
At some manceuvres where the 
Emperor was commanding, 
Count Waldersee acted as 
umpire, and thought it his 
duty to point out to the young 
officer that in real warfare the 
disposition of his troops must 
have led to disaster. The re- 
sult of this candid criticism 
was that General Waldersee 
was banished to a distant pro- 
vincial command. Great was 
the consternation of the Wal- 
dersees and their friends, At 
a concert held at the Palace 
the young Empress made no 
effort to conceal her feelings, 
her eyes were red and swollen, 
and those nearest her could 
see tears trickling down her 
cheeks; she was grieving not 
only at the loss of an old 
and valued friend, but at the 
extinction of a religious move- 
ment which commanded her 
warmest sympathy. 

“You have heard that I am 
banished,” said Countess Wal- 
dersee to a friend. “It is not 
for myself that I mind, but 
what will become of work I 
have been trying to do for God 
in this godless place?” God 
will take care of His own 
work,” was the reply. ‘He 
may summon His workers into 
a desert place to rest awhile, 
but the work goes on in His 
way though perhaps not in 
our way.” “Yes,” she replied, 
“you are right. This banish- 
ment is not from the king, but 
from the King of kings. I 
must bow to His decree.” 





Henceforward in Berlin there 
was but one mind, one will 
directing everything. The new 
era had begun. 

Shortly afterwards the last 
of the great men who had 
made the German Empire, 
Field - Marshal von Moltke, 
passed away from the chang- 
ing scene. ‘ Germany won the 
last war,” he is reported to have 
said, ‘‘because she believed in 
God and in the fatherland. She 
no longer believes in anything ; 
next time she will be defeated.” 

As that wonderful funeral 
procession, the grandest sight 
this generation has seen, sur- 
passing the funerals of Queen 
Victoria or King Edward VIL, 
swept through the Konigsplatz 
and wound round the golden 
figure of Victory, which com- 
memorates Moltke’s achieve- 
ments, it being the first cortége 
to cross the newly built Moltke 
Bridge just finished in time for 
that day, it was impossible net 
to wonder if here was the pass- 
ing away not merely of a great 
personality, but of a glorious 
era. As the coffin receded from 
sight at the station, as the last 
guns were fired and the last 
notes of the Dead March smote 
the ear, the sun, which had 
been shining brilliantly on that 
spring morning, was suddenly 
obscured in the most dramatic 
fashion by dark lewering clouds, 
and one could not but feel a 
chilly foreboding. Was this in- 
deed Ichabod? hadthe glory of a 
great age departed, and was the 
new era to bring nothing but 


‘©The darkness of that battle in the 
west, 
Where all of high and holy dies 
away”? 
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ALONG THE BLACK SEA 
BY W. 


THOSE who speak of this 
coast, more especially its east- 
ern half, as one of the most 
beautiful and interesting in 
the world, have a good deal 
of truth on their side. 

Yet it is a seaboard that 
hitherto has been little known 
tous. British steamers do not 
often visit its ports, though at 
Batoum, a few miles beyond in 
Russian territory, they appear 
frequently. British capital, 
too, finds little employment 
between the Bosphorus and 
the Caucasian frontier, there- 
fore we get no geographical 
knowledge from the Stock 
Iixchange. Nor are there 
British tourists to bring home 
travellers’ tales of Trebizond 
and the mountains and gorges 
of old Pontus and wild Lazi- 
stan, and to display as curios 
the silver work, and inlaid 
swords and daggers, and other 
characteristic wares of the 
land. Sometimes, perhaps, you 
see upon the coast a British 
Consul or official travelling to 
or from Erzeroum or Van or 
Tabriz, or a mining engineer 
—discreet on the subjects of 
oil and copper—or. other casual 
wanderers of yeur race; but 
just as often you are the only 
representative of your country, 
and figure as a quite remark- 
able foreigner, on board the 
large French and Austrian 
steamers which ply here, with 
Marseilles and Trieste as their 
home ports. These vessels 
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COAST OF ASIA MINOR. 


J. C. 


potter along from one coast- 
town to another, competing 
with Russian, Italian, Turkish, 
and Greek steamers, and take 
a week to cover the eight 
hundred miles between Con- 
stantinople and Batoum. They 
make a very pleasant voyage 
along this sea-route of early 
history. 

All English ideas of the 
Black Sea and its coasts have 
been affected by traditions of 
the Crimean War. Storm and 
shipwreck, deep snow, intense 
cold, suffering, death by water 
and cholera—such are the no- 
tions conjured up by the name, 
It is thought a region almost 
arctic in its weather. Con- 
firming this view, dimly - re- 
membered Greek legends are 
recalled which tell of Euxine 
icebergs. Some also have 
read that ice-floes came down 
the Bosphorus from the same 
cold Euxine, and piling up 
against the seaward walls of 
Byzantium, overthrew them. 
The Black Sea, indeed! A 
horrible region, well suited in 
its name! 

So you hear much of its 
winter, but nothing of the 
long summer, nothing of the 
early spring and late autumn. 
Now, the Black Sea in winter 
is often tempestuous, and its 
cold bitter; but it is a con- 
siderable sheet of water— 
seven hundred miles in length 
and four hundred across—and 
between the climate of its 
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north and south, and also of 
its east and west, there is a 
great difference. If the Sea 
of Azov in the north freezes 
over each winter, snow rarely 
falls at sea-level on the south- 
ern coast about Trebizond ; and 
there are bays where it is said 
never to have been seen at all. 
Storms which whiten the coast 
mountains and leave the high 
plateau of Asia Minor under 
deep snow, fall as rain on this 
favoured seaboard. 

It is a seaboard of high 
mountains, rising steeply from 
the water, in latitude 41° N.— 
the same latitude as Sardinia 
and Southern Italy—and even 
in summer shows glimpses 
of snow-covered ridges behind 
the coast range. It has long 
days of hot sunlight and 
blue skies, yet abundant rain- 
fall. So its vegetation is rich 
and varied, and sometimes 
ascends in a single view from 
orange, fig, and olive, arbutus, 
myrtle, and azalea to walnut, 
oak, and beech, and thence to 
pine. Towns and villages are 
scattered along its shores on 
wooded bays and little pro- 
montories, There are castles 
and fortresses of Mithridatic, 
Roman, and Byzantine origin. 
There are remains of almost 
forgotten Greek cities, and of 
ancient harbours and sea-walls. 
And for speculation there are 
tumuli and rock-hewn fagades 
and tombs of which tradition 
and history record nothing. 

Little wonder that this coast 
attracted the early Greekx. It 
18 not a coast so rich in legend 
and historical association as 
that wonderful fringe which 
extends along the Aigean ; but 





it does not do badly, and some 
of its legends are among the 
most widely known. To ancient 
Greeks it was a region of ad- 
venture and far-off colonisa- 
tion—a very America in the 
point ef time required to reach 
it. With their timorous voy- 
aging, seeking land each night, 
waiting for fair weather, wait- 
ing too for a fair wind, per- 
haps six weeks would be spent 
in getting from Miletus to 
Sinope. For Miletus was the 
city from which most of these 
colonising Greeks came. She 
planted numerous _ colonies 
round the Black Sea, most of 
them upon the southern coast, 
and there they flourished, 
and in turn swarmed off and 
founded other colonies like 
themselves. So Sinope claims 
descent from Miletus, and 
Trebizond and others from 
Sinope. To this day the in- 
habitants of the seaboard are 
largely Greek, of whom it may 
be said at least that they were 
there before the Moslems came. 
One likes to think of them as 
descendants of those colonists 
who made a new Greek world 
around the Euxine 2500 years 
ago. 

On this coast one gets 
glimpses that seem to be of 
another and far-off age. There 
are hints of ancient knowledge, 
and of customs followed un- 
consciously, such as in the 
matters of beat-building and 
rigging and management. You 
may see a boat, her high re- 
ceding bows surmounted by a 
stumpy beak, rowed with oars, 
yet at the same time carry- 
ing a single large square-sail. 
Up to a certain point her ap- 
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pearance seems merely curious. 
But while watching her, some 
slight change of course is 
made, or the light upon her 
alters, or the rise and fall of 
oars become more evident—I 
know not what—and suddenly 
she is the original of an 
ancient craft such as perhaps 
you have seen represented on 
a Greek coin. The same in- 
voluntary recognition is also 
forced upon you from time to 
time by Greek boatmen of the 
coast. You catch a fleeting, 
unconscious poise of body and 
limb or head, or a cast of 
feature, or a turn of bare 
throat that reminds you irre- 
sistibly of Greek sculpture. 
You catch the view for an 
instant, then it is gone, and 
though you watch for a re- 
turn, it does not come. But 
at another time, in another 
man, when the subject is not 
in your mind at all, you get 
a flash once more of the same 
elusive kind. You do not find 
these suggestions in any but 
the Greeks. The easy atti- 
tude, the mercurial, lissom 
movement which conveys the 
impression, you may look for 
long and never see in the 
slower and more clumsy Turk 
or Armenian, or angular Cir- 
cassian. Travelling along this 
coast brings many such sugges- 
tions of the past, and not only 
among boats and people. Two 
old cities, each in its own way, 
throw over you the same spell. 

After your steamer—bound, 
say, for Batoum—clears the 
Bosphorus and passes the old 
Genoese castle, she stands 
across the wide bight which 
here indents the coast of Ana- 


tolia, and is out of sight of 
land for 150 miles. It is picked 
up again the next morning 
about Filiyas; and there, for 
the traveller, the coast begins. 
It is wooded and bold and 
lofty, and the mountains have 
the peculiarity of rising di- 
rectly out of the water. They 
waste no space in coastal 
plain or gentle rise at foot. 
From the merest fringe of 
steep pebble- beach or naked 
rock they go up at once, 
darkened with scrub and 
forest, in abrupt, uncompro- 
mising slopes that often are 
unbroken from water to sum- 
mit. Unlike the more famous 
coast of the Aigean, this has 
no deep bays and gulfs, no 
long, finger - like peninsulas, 
no scattered islands and islets. 
It is an irregular line of shal- 
low bays between great spurs 
flung out from a mountain- 
range parallel with the sea. 
Here and there on the upper 
slopes are grey cliffs, perhaps 
with wisps of morning vapour 
trailing aoross them; and now 
and then a dark gcrge opens, 
scarcely noticed till you get 
abreast. At these points you 
understand better the scale 
on which this bold yet simple- 
looking coast is cast. A pine- 
tree upon the cliff may give 
a height of many hundred 
feet for the face of rock, yet 
that is but a small fraction 
of the whole mountain - side. 
And the gorge, which measures 
its depth by the divided moun- 
tain, has its majesty shown by 
the insignificance of a village 
standing at its mouth. 
Ineboli is the first place of 
call on this voyage. It is 
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little town in the seaward 
opening of a narrow valley, 
and its houses and gardens 
mount high on the tree- 
covered slopes. Up the steep- 
sided valley goes a road to 
the interior, climbing through 
forest to a high pass. There 
is no harbour. The mole of 
a former port has been washed 
away, and all that remains 
are a few half - submerged 
blocks. The town is said to 
have been founded by Nea- 
politans, but its people show 
no trace of Italian blood at 
this time, and seem to be 
chiefly Greeks. Nowhere are 
the characteristics of Greek 
boatmen displayed more fully. 
The clamour and excitement 
and frantic energy with which 
they put out to an anchoring 
steamer might belong to a 
medieval sortie, or a sally of 
pirates to secure a rich prize 
that looked like getting away. 
Until the gangway is lowered 
the boats are fighting for posi- 
tion, Men are knocked or fall 
overboard in the struggle. 
Perhaps several boat - hooks, 
belonging to rival craft, fasten 
on an inner boat and drag it 
out ; but there is no agreement 
about taking its place, and 
fresh fighting arises. Hail a 
boatman at this stage and you 
add definite purpose to the 
efforts of all; and when at last 
the gangway goes down, a 
swarm of wild fellows, pushing 
and execrating each other, come 
tearing towards you across the 
deck, each being the one you 
had hailed. Once having got 
you into his boat, the owner’s 
next endeavour is to secure 
other passengers, though you 
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had hired the craft for your- 
self. There is not much trouble, 
however, in going ashore: you 
are not in the boatman’s power, 
and also are going towards 


the police. But coming off is 
another matter, particularly if 
the steamer is about to leave. 
Then, indeed, you learn what 
a Greek boatman can do, 
especially if the police boat has 
withdrawn. If she is not in 
sight everything will depend 
upon yourself, for Greek op- 
portunism will not let the 
occasion pass without a demand 
for double fare, made before 
the steamer is reached. 

So, at this place, one has seen 
a Frenchman treated, who 
returned as the vessel was 
moving. He was short and 
slight, a cheerful little fellow 
with pointed black beard; to 
the eye, not a man who could 
enforce his rights by might. 
Thirty yards from the steamer 
the boatman halted and refused 
to put his passenger on board 
without double payment. The 
dispute grew shrill, but the 
boatman remained obdurate 
and insulting, and saw sure 
gain, he thought. Suddenly 
the little Frenchman became 
calm in manner and speech, 
and seemed willing to pay, as 
with slow reluctant movement 
and shrug of resignation he 
stood up. He appeared to be 
making up the exact money, 
for he felt first in one pocket, 
then in the other, while the 
Greek looked on well pleased. 
The fare demanded was pro- 
duced at last—so we onlookers 
regretfully thought. But it 


was a revolver instead, and 
with that in hand, and the 
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clear intention of using it, the 
little Frenchman soon reached 
the gangway. 

A hundred miles beyond 
Ineboli comes Sinope, a decayed 
tewn, with no visible reminders 
of its long history as a Greek 
city, or that once it was 
mistress of the Euxine. It 
possesses the only good harbour 
between the Bosphorus and 
Batoum, an endowment to 
which it owed much of its 
earlier importance. A bold 
peninsula, rising several hun- 
dred feet, juts out here three 
or four miles and forms the 
anchorage. The town is built 
across the mainland end of the 
narrow isthmus. Viewed from 
the sea at a distance Sinope 
appears as a most brave and 
alluring little city — another 
happy survival of the older 
world. Seen thus, with the 
low sunlight of early summer 
morning striking on its old 
Turkish walls and towers and 
embrasured stone batteries, it 
stands compact and white and 
romantic above a blue sea, 
with a background of green 
and purple mountains. Per- 
haps, as you approach, a few 
glistening sails come stealing 
along under the shadowy 
green of Boz Tepe Peninsula. 
It all makes a scene like a 
painter’s fond representation 
of the Greek coast in old days, 
though with more verdure 
than rightly that should show. 
But gazing thus, from afar 
and in early sunlight, on 
Sinope as it is, you look, in- 
deed, upon something that 
conveys the spirit and atmos- 


phere of the ancient world. . 


It was a city larger in those 


days, and whiter, and glitter- 
ing more with marble build- 
ings; but such differences have 
been softly veiled by distance, 
and the rest is still there for 
your understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

Having seen Sinope in this 
manner, however, you will not, 
if wise, press for a nearer 
acquaintance; for so doing 
woeful disillusionment follows. 
The ivory walls and towers of 
distance are there—in truth 
they are greatly out of pro- 
portion to the town, and make 
of it a sort of castle—but they 
are of plain grey stone, and 
dilapidated and mournful, and 
yet have not the picturesque 
quality of ruin. The streets, 
too, are narrow and filthy, and 
the buildings mean; and no- 
where does the inexpressible 
shabbiness of a Turkish town 
oppress you more. Fatalism, 
sloth, decay, and a dying 
quietude characterise Sinope 
of the present time. 

Yet in its life it has seen 
conditions quite different, and 
has never been so low as now. 
It is one of the world’s elder 
cities. Miletus founded it so 
long ago that in the seventh 
century B.C. it was rich enough 
to be destroyed by a barbarian 
horde from Europe. It was 
rebuilt and repeopled by the 
mother city, and then for 
many centuries was of great 
importance. It was the chief 
city on the Black Sea, and 
notable in the old Greek 
world; independent, making 
wars and alliances of its chos- 
ing, and supported a powerful 
navy. Here was born Dio- 
genes, the Cynic philosopher. 
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So also was Mithridates the 
Great, whose father, the King 
of Pontus, captured the city 
and made it capital of his 
realm, It became Roman and 
Byzantine in turn, next passed 
to that picturesque State 
known as the Empire of Tre- 
bizond, and at last to the 
Turks six years after Con- 
stantinople fell. With the 
rise of Russia to power on the 
Black Sea in the eighteenth 
century it gained fresh im- 
portance. It became a great 
Turkish arsenal and dockyard, 
and as such was heavily forti- 
fied. But this period came to 
an end when the Russians 
destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
anchor in its harbour in 1853 ; 
thenceforward the dockyard 
went out of use, and the city 
sank to its present melancholy 
state. 

Far removed though it was 
from regions usually traversed 
by Crusaders, Sinope once saw 
a body of these Western Euro- 
peans, but in unhappy circum- 
stances. Early in the twelfth 
century a force under Raymond 
of Toulouse, having their south- 
ern and western retreat from 
Angora cut off, struck north- 
ward for the Black Sea coast. 
The column, which numbered 
several thousands, passed down 
the valley of Halys and reached 
Vizier Keupru. But then being 
headed off the Sinope road, or, 
what is more likely, being at- 
tracted by the prospect of spoil, 
the little army turned west, 
and, after painful wanderings, 
arrived at Kastamouni, a town 
behind Ineboli. Here they 
took possession awhile, but not 
for long, as the townspeople 





presently rose and massacred 
most of them in the streets. 
A remnant escaped, however, 
and continuing their retreat 
across the wild mountains of 
this district, at last found 
shelter and friendly treatment 
at Sinope. 

Boz Tepe Peninsula, which 
in early summer looks so green 
from the sea, is also disillusion- 
ing when you get up to it, and 
still more when upon it. On 
its southern side is a lazaretto. 
It is one of several which 
medical science has placed 
round the Turkish coast in 
order that quarantining may 
be done on the grand scale. 
In time of cholera—and it 
comes nearly every year—de- 
tention between Constantinople 
and Black Sea ports takes 
place here, as the writer well 
knows, Here they bring ship- 
loads of deck passengers, too, 
land them, fumigate them, 
impound them, and after due 
delay pass them on to their 
destinations east or west. The 
hillside of Boz Tepe is covered 


‘with forlorn corrugated - iron 


buildings, where this medical 
ceremonial is performed, and 
where, penned in by fencing 
and watched by troops with 
ball cartridge, travellers pass 
the time. 

In the days of Sinope’s 
greatness a rival came into 
being a hundred miles to the 
east. This was Amisus, an- 
other settlement of Milesian 
blood some say; but there are 
modern Greeks who hold, as a 
more fashionable belief, that it 
was Athenian. While Sinope 
declined Amisus rose, became a 
great and wealthy city, and 
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then merged into the Kingdom 
of Pontus. At this stage it 
was captured by the Romans 
after a long and obstinate 
defence. However, it grew 


in spite of misfortune, and 
at the beginning of the 
Christian era had _ over- 


shadowed Sinope and become 
the chief port and largest city 
on the Black Sea. A few 
fragments on the hillside and 
some walls of the old harbour 
are all that remain of Amisus 
now. But hard by its site has 
risen Samsoun, a modern town, 
to which has fallen the same 
commercial importance that 
Amisus took from Sinope, and 
for the same reasons. The 
road from the interior to 
Sinope lay over exceedingly 
dificult mountains; but to 
Amisus was a natural route, 
fairly easy for traffic; and, 
further, along this route lay 
a wide and fertile country. 
Since those days commerce has 
kept to the easier way, now 
the great artery known as the 
Bagdad Road, which, begin- 
ning at Samsoun, goes winding 
across mountain and valley 
and plain for 900 miles to 
the city of Haroun el Rashid. 
Not that any direct traffic be- 
tween the two extremities is 
carried on. The northern three 
hundred miles of road is the por- 
tion that affects Samsoun, and 
has made it the port of all the 
rich country up to and around 
Sivas. The varied traffic that 
enters Samsoun daily in the 
exporting season is almost 
incredible. Camels and other 
pack - animals, bullock - carts, 


rude waggons, aratas, riders, 
pedestrians, begin to arrive in 
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the forenoon, and then for sev- 
eral hours pour in incessantly. 

They come with dust and 
jingling and creaking and cries 
and a riot of colour, and fill 
the narrow street to overflow- 
ing with Eastern sights. It 
is a spectacle without equal 
of its kind in the country, but 
will soon be no more than a 
tradition. For a railway is 
being built from Samsoun 
to Sivas, that will traverse 
the country passed by this 
road, and also serve the ex- 
tensive coal-area, fifty miles 
inland, where seams ten feet 
thick may be seen in mountain- 
sides, and coal is excavated like 
clay. A harbour, also, is pro- 
jected, which shall make Sam- 
soun a port in more than name. 
In a few years the town will be 
no longer the haunt of pictur- 
esque caravans, but the only 
possible outlet of a rich district, 
greater in area than Ireland; 
a city with quays and coal- 
shoots and heavy goods trains. 
And this change will come 
whoever the future rulers of 
the country may be. 

Samsoun appears now as 
two miles of shabby Turkish 
buildings stretching along the 
beach of a shallew bay. Scat- 
tered houses and gardens climb 
up the mountain-side behind, 
and a few white minarets rise 
above the lower line of roofs. 
For some twenty miles around 
the town the mountains carry 
little wood, and show instead 
fields of tobacce and wheat and 
maize wherever cultivable. This 
space of vanished forest and bare 
mountain-side marks the long 
demands of Amisus and Sam- 
soun for fuel. 
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The 2astern side of Samsoun 
bay is formed by the triangular 
delta of the Yeshil Irmak, or 
Iris, as it was called of old. 
More than ordinary interest 
belongs to this stretch of 
seaside plain dotted with 
clumps of trees. To it be- 
longs a famous legend of 
the early world. Across its 
farther side runs the Termeh 
Su, a stream once known as 
the Thermodon, and the moun- 
tains behind from which it 
breaks are the mountains of 
Amazonian legend. Those 
who contend that legends are 
embellished fact, and _ that 
every legend had its origin in 
some authentic happening, may 
perhaps find support for the 
theory in this district now. 
There are native stories that 
between Amasia and the sea- 
coast mountain villages exist 
in which women bear the part 
of men. That the women 
are bigger and stronger than 
their men folk; do work 
usually done by men; and 
that they also rule and the 
men obey. It may be a fable 
—there are many such on 
other subjects—but if so, it is 
at least singular that this par- 
ticular fable should have been 
fitted to the land of Amazons. 

After the Yeshil Irmak 
delta is passed the sea- 
board grows finer. Hitherto 
the coastal range has not ex- 
ceeded 5000 or 6000 feet ; but 
now it rises, and becomes 
more irregular, and at the 
same time its main ridges 
draw away a little from the 
sea and allow greater diversity 
of coast-line. The climate of 


this part also is warmer than 
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in the west, as the vegetation 
shows. Instead of bluff head- 
lands there are fringes of 
gentle slope next to the sea; 
there are little bays and pen- 


insulas; the coast is more 
kindly, and in consequence 
villages and towns appear. 


They are often half hidden in 
foliage, even beside the sea; 
and behind them the moun- 
tains go up, broken by glens 
and gorges, with cultivated 
patches, and thickets of myrtle 
and arbutus and azalea below, 
and forest above. It is a 
country famous for nuts— 
which are exported in large 
quantities—and for lemons and 
oranges which ripen in many 
of these bays notwithstanding 
Black Sea storms outside. 
There are many streams, and 
sometimes you get the glint of 
thin waterfalls,—it is a fair 
land of mountain and wood 
and water and hot sunshine. 
And it has also the charm 
of mystery and legendary as- 
sociation and historical past. 
As your steamer goes you look 
into valleys and gorges, and 
get glimpses of distant moun- 
tains, which convey the idea 
of being known to none but a 
few of the native population. 
Hardly even they, you think, 
can ever have penetrated into 
these upper solitudes. And 
yet there must be little hidden 
twisted paths: for the morn- 
ing being still and clear you 
can see, now and then, thin 
columns of smoke rising above 
green slopes and shoulders from 
charcoal - burners’ fires. They 
do not go up near villages; 
they keep to high out-of-the 
way positions. They give scale 
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to the mountains. And here, 
as always in a mountainous 
wooded country, they impart 
a sense of mystery. They be- 
speak the presence of strange 
men who follow a very ancient 
calling. Charcoal-burners the 
world over—even in England 
—are a race apart, full of 
strange knowledge and super- 
stitions; recluses of a sort, 
like shepherds, only that they 
pursue their hereditary calling 
in the gloom of forests. In 
Asia Minor more than else- 
. where they seem to be of other 
blood and traditions. One can 
readily think them survivors 
of some very early race. All 
along this Black Sea coast, 
wherever there is forest, you 
see their fires at night and 
smoke by day upon the moun- 
tains. But eastward of Sam- 
soun the sight has an especial 
interest ; for hereabouts char- 
coal-burning and iron-smelting 
go together, and this was the 
coast of Argonautic legend and 
the fires and smith-work of the 
Chalybes. And some say it was 
also the land of Meshech. 

In the matter of castles Asia 
Minor possesses more, one thinks, 
than any other two countries 
together. It is even possible for 
you to discover a ruined castle, 
in the sense that the country 
people knew nothing of its ex- 
istence before. Along this coast- 
line, well peopled as it was in old 
days, you would expect to see 
many strongholds, nor will you 
be disappointed if you take the 
trouble to look. No one knows 
how many there are. Every 
town had its fortified place ; 
and wherever nature provided 
@ position of unusual strength 








and advantage, there the State, 
or some ancient freebooter, or 
perhaps some well-intentioned 
lord, saw an opportunity and 
built strongly. You hear that 
these castles belong to Mithri- 
datic and Byzantine times, but 
you hear no more, They merely 
hint at unrecorded history and 
past conditions of life in a 
turbulent and remote land. 
They have seen wild events 
before their walls and romance 
and intrigue and crime within, 
—so much you can well believe, 
—but they are linked with no 
definite story, and therefore, ex- 
cept as picturesque structures, 
have little interest. 

Three small seaport towns 
come in the two hundred 
miles between Samsoun and 
Trebizond; they are idyllic 
places seen from afar, but less 
so on a visit. Each has some 
connection with ancient his- 
tory, and possesses old forti- 
fications or ruins. The present 
interest of these towns, how- 
ever, has another source. Like 
Samsoun and Trebizond, they 
have come into the orbit of the 
war, and events in their ob- 
scure waters settled or at least 
greatly affected the fate of 
Erzeroum. Between Samsoun 
and Trebizond the Russians 
speak of having sunk over 
1500 vessels from first to last, 
chiefly small sailing coasters. 
Through these five ports Erze- 
roum received its supplies. 

Unieh is the first of the three 
small ports. From it, as from 
Samsoun, a road goes to Sivas 
and thence to Erzeroum. 
Ordu comes next, forty or fifty 
miles away, and here is another 
road by which Erzingan and 
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Erzeroum may be reached. 
Ordu is known throughout 
the country as having the 
largest Protestant Greek com- 
munity in the world. In 
numbers they exceed 1200; 
and by Orthodox Greeks this 
body is regarded with astonish- 
ment and indignation, Much 
less surprising by comparison, 
and exciting much less _hos- 
tility, would be a community 
of 1200 native Roman Catholic 
converts in a little English sea- 
side town, even if, like the 
Ordu Greeks, they always 
mustered in full strength at 
their Sunday services. At 
Ordu they show you remains 
of an ancient harbour at which 
tradition says the Ten Thou- 
sand embarked for Byzantium 
after their wanderings. 
Kerasund is the last of these 
small ports, and the most im- 
portant and interesting. It 
has two roads to Erzingan and 
Erzeroum. Kerasund was an 
important fortress in the king- 
dom of Pontus, and here an 
old-time royal tragedy was 
enacted, During his last war 
against the Romans, Mithri- 
dates the Great sent his family, 
and relatives, and treasure to 
the castle of Kerasund, con- 
sidering that the place of 
greatest safety. And there, 
when his cause was lost, his 
wives and sisters were killed 
to ensure that they should not 
become Roman prisoners. The 
town still has fortifications 
belonging to Byzantine times. 
Trebizond, which is five or 
six hours’ steaming beyond 
Kerasund, has no equal in 
beauty or historical interest 
among cities on the Black 





Sea. It stands, with Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and Amasia, 
as one of the four cities in the 
Turkish Empire most favoured 
by nature. It has the sea; 
it has mountains behind it 
more lofty than those of its 
rivals; and it has the great 
advantage of being in a 
verdant region. In _ extent 
and preservation of its medie- 
val structures it is before 
Smyrna or Amasia, 

Though a daughter city of 
Sinope it is old—so old that as 
&@ prosperous city it saw and 
welcomed the Ten Thousand 
when they came over the 
mountains behind it from 
Cunaxa,. That must have 
been a great event in the 
city’s history. What fabulous 
stories its citizens must have 
heard as they entertained these 
Western Greeks who had come 
so unexpectedly from unknown 
regions in the south - east! 
What lively details of the 
great adventure must have 
circulated! What torrents of 
words must have flowed in 
Trebizond at that time! One 
cannot recall, either before or 
since, a similar event contain- 
ing so much of romance and 
surprise. 

Trebizond became Roman in 
its turn—capital of a Roman 
province, It next became 
Byzantine. And when the 
leaders of the Fourth Crusade 
were installed on the Golden 
Horn, it was advanced to inde- 
pendence by the ambition of 
Alexius Comnenus, grandson of 
a Byzantine Emperor. Know- 
ing the country well, for the 
seat of his family was in 
Pontus, he seized his oppor- 
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tunity. He collected an army 
of Georgian mercenaries and 
established himself as Emperor 
of Trebizond, with the title of 
Grand Comnenus. Thus the 
Empire of Trebizond began, 
and the romance of its found- 
ing clung to it always. Its 
territory extended westward 
beyond Sinope and inland be- 
yond Amasia, For two hun- 
dred and fifty years it preserved 
a kind of independence, partly 
by fighting, partly by adroit 
diplomacy and suppleness. It 
had wars with Genoa and with 
the Mongols, but its chief ene- 
mies were the Seljuk Sultans 
of Rum; and once at least a 
Seljuk army was repulsed from 
the walls of Trebizond with 
every circumstance of disaster. 
In the end the little Greek 
State, hard-pushed though it 
was sometimes, outlived the 
Seljukian. And by its remote- 
ness it escaped a visit from 
Timur. But in 1461, during 
the same campaign in which he 
captured Sinope, Mahomet the 
Conqueror made an end of 
independent Trebizond. 
Curiously enough a fictitious 
fame was conferred on Trebi- 
zond by the Romances of 
Chivalry. And yet after see- 
ing the city as it is, one can 
well understand how this fame 
arose. For there is a certain 
glamour about Trebizond still 
that must have been much 
more apparent in the days of 
its magnificence. And to it 
came many adventurers from 
Italy and Spain at the time 
when stories of chivalry were 
in the making. The Court of 
Trebizond, also, was gay and 
romantic; jousting took place 


there; and with so much for 
foundation, helped by the half- 
Eastern and wholly romantic 
atmosphere of the place, 
the city became in story an 
Asiatic Camelot with a touch 
of Bagdad added. 

The topography of Trebi- 
zond is simple in its main 
outlines, but much might be 
written about its old fortifica- 
tions and churches. The old 
portion of the city stands on 
a small plateau which falls 
in cliffs to the deep ravines 
which bound it on two sides; 
on the third side is the sea; 
on the fourth side the plateau 
goes up to higher ground, 
Along the edges of the plateau 
are the old walls with towers 
Two castles form part of the 
fortifications. Spanning ‘the 
gorges are massive bridges of 
masonry which connect the old 
town with the surrounding 
suburbs. There are narrow, 
dirty streets, picturesque in 
their way; there are medieval 
Greek churches, and mosques 
that were churches of the 
same period. Seen from the 
sea you get a jumble of pic- 
turesque old creeper - grown 
walls and towers, irregular 
red roofs, and much foliage; 
above these lower features rise 
many minarets and various 
domes, and behind and above 
them all are wooded bills and 
then mountains. The suburbs 
of Trebizond have now spread 
along the coast, for the city 
has grown to fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and the 
old walled portion is only a 
small portion of the whole. 

Trebizond has no harbour, 
and therein lies one of its dis- 
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advantages as a commercial 
city. But a harbour is pro- 
jected, and, as at Samsoun, 
- was to have been constructed 
by a British company. Some 
call Trebizond the western port 
of Persia, and so in a sense 
it is, but with comparatively 
little traffic resulting. Nor 
could it well be otherwise with- 
out railway communication : 
only travellers, and valuable 
merchandise of slight bulk and 
weight, can be brought from 
Western Persia along a road 
that is liable to be closed for 
part of the year, and which 
traverses hundreds of miles of 
mountains and climbs passes 
8000 feet in height. Unlike 
Samsoun, there is no great 
fertile region behind Trebizond. 
Geographically it is not only 
the port of Western Persia, 
but of wide areas in Eastern 
Asia Minor as well: the greater 
part, however, consists of moun- 
tain and highland, capable of 
producing little. The future of 
Trebizond is not to be judged 
by the extent of country it 
serves, 

In a very definite way, 
Trebizond is the port of Erze- 
roum, for from it to the great 
Turkish fortress runs a good 
metalled road, As a means of 
ready communication its excel- 
lence is only comparative. In 
a straight line the two cities 
are less than a hundred miles 
apart: the road, however, 
covers nearly two hundred, and 
climbs three main passes, one 
of them 8000 feet in height. 
The lightest vehicles require a 
week of fine weather to make 
the journey. 

Owing to the Black Sea 
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being controlled by the Rus- 
sian fleet, and the general 
absence of roads and railways 
in north-eastern Asia Minor, 
Trebizond in this war hangs, 
so to say, by Erzeroum. It 
can be reached by various 
routes west of Erzeroum, but 
they are merely unformed roads 
and tracks that at various 
points between Erzeroum and 
the sea strike into the great 
metalled highway. With Erze- 
roum in Russian hands and cut 
off by sea, Trebizond is left in 
the air, and its capture becomes 
a foregone conclusion. 

The city seems destined to a 
change of rulers now, and one 
finds interest in wondering what 
they will do with it. Will 
they bring in the wide streets, 
the blaze of electric light, the 
raw modernity which so many 
southern Russian cities show ? 
One hopes not. Let them build 
a new Trebizond of this sort if 
they must, but retain the old 
city and treat it reverently. 
Let them keep their railway 
stations away from the old 
walls and bridges. They have 
had little experience so far in 
dealing with places of great 
archeological interest, and now 
that they are coming into the 
old historical places of the 
world, let them go charily with 
their improvements. Ancient 
bridges and walls and viaducts 
and churches, and even old 
mosques, are better value than 
boulevards. 

Beyond Trebizond comes the 
country of Turkish Lazistan, 
less known perhaps than even 
the territory of the Dersim 
Kurds. It is a strip of moun- 
tain-land upon the coast, a 
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hundred miles in length and 
fifty or sixty depth, in which 
the beauty of this southern 
seaboard reaches its highest. 
Its mountains are the most 
lofty, its vegetation the richest 
and most varied, its streams 
the most abundant. 

Roads do not exist, except 
as mere horse - tracks, and 
the only lengthwise route 
skirts the coast. Riza, the 
chief town, is another little 
open port, enchanting from the 
sea — white houses nestling 
among trees, with noble 
wooded hills and great moun- 
tains behind. 

The Laz race has a reputa- 
tion of being the most lawless 
in Asia Minor, yet the men 
are distinctly likeable. They 
are sailors and boatmen by 
nature as well as mountaineers. 
You find them everywhere 
along the coast; and there are 
many in Constantinople, where 
they work on lighters and the 
various small shipping and 
boats with which the Bosphor- 
ous abounds. They have some 
roving instinct too, which takes 


them inland as well; you meet 
them on interior roads far 
from Lazistan, seeking employ- 
ment or returning to their own 
country. Setting aside their 
reputation and taking them as 
found, one who has met them 
in remote lonely places con- 
fesses that he prefers the Laz 
to men of several other more 
reputable races. Yet life in 
Lazistan itself is rated cheaply. 
The Chief of Police at Riza 
once stated, in illustration of 
his difficulties, that amongst a 
population of 15,000 in his 
district there were more than 
seventy homicides during a 
single year. Not in massacre, 
but .as the outcome of private 
feuds and quarrels between men 
always armed and expert with 
firearms. 

In 1878 Russia annexed a 
portion of the Lazistan country. 
Now, perhaps, the rest is to 
follow. If it does, she will have 
added to her many provinces 
one that will be counted among 
the most beautiful, and with 
it acquired a very fine and 
interesting little race. 




















FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A DAY’S WORK WITH THE SOMALILAND CAMEL CONSTABULARY, 


SOMEWHERE vaguely south 
of the Red Sea littoral, and 
below Aden on a schoolboy’s 
atlas, is a restless little Pro- 
tectorate which has figured in 
the Daily Press for the past 
fifteen years with a prominence 
out of all proportion to its size 
or importance. 

British Somaliland is the 
naughty boy of the British 
Empire, an urchin who has 
been cuffed and re-cuffed for 
his sins, by the fat lady who 
represents Britannia in the 
Sunday Paper cartoons. De- 
spite, however, admonition 
and punishment, neither the 
“Mad” Mullah and his Der- 
vishes (our open enemies) nor 
the friendly Somalis of the 
West (whom we protect from 
that old ruffian) can be said to 
have yet fully appreciated the 
lessons that the distracted Im- 
perialist would have them learn. 

In a country where camel- 
raiding and cattle - stealing 
enjoy a permanent popularity, 
and where the blowing off of 
your neighbour’s head with a 
heavy -bore rifle excites less 
comment in the community 
than a cab accident in the 
Strand does in London, it is 
easy to imagine that the 
Policeman’s lot is not a happy 
one. In fact, not only is he 
not happy, but he would also 
be perfectly impotent to sup- 
press crime were he left to 
tackle, unassisted, Somali guile 
and the Somali “ Bush.” 
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For this reason, Force (with 
a big F) is placed behind the 
Majesty of the Law in the 
shape of an irregular corps of 
Camel Constabulary, composed 
of friendly Somalis, who are 
trained and led by officers 
seconded from their own 
respective regiments for this 
purpose, 

This corps, which owns no 
barracks or cantonments, may 
be said to be a living embodi- 
ment of perpetual motion. 

To patrol constantly the 
interior, to swoop upon Dervish 
raiding parties, and to prevent 
the amiable “Friendly ” from 
murdering his father for the 
sake of a sheep, a lady, or a 
rifle, are among its restless 
missions in life. Orthodox 
lines of communications it 
despises as a drag on mobility, 
its advanced bases are repre- 
sented by the nearest spots 
that can be temporarily used 
as dumping-grounds for sup- 
plies and water; and if these 
are not available — well,— 
camel’s milk is a perfectly 
practical substitute for both 
food and drink. In fact, it is 
not a corps of which General 
D’Ordel and his School would 
approve in the least ; yet upon 
its vigilance and energy de- 
pends the sanctity of life and 
property of a whole people 
under the British Flag. Taking 
into consideration certain local 
conditions, social, political, 
and military, the corps, con- 
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sidered as a unit, is probably 
unique. 


It is about 2 A.M., and you 
don’t want to get out of your 
blanket a bit. The black dark- 
ness outside the zariba is in- 
tensified by the red-hot glow 
of the wood fire at your feet, 
for it is chilly at night on this 
inland plateau. There is a 
particularly persistent hyena 
airing his grievances in the 
dry river-bed to the north, 
and your Somali boy is brew- 
ing ink-like tea with much 
energy and optimism. In fact, 
you remember it is time to get 
up, for there is a “stunt on.” 
You begin the “stunt” at 
this unearthly hour for two 
reasons. One is that the 
camel, like the schoolboy’s am- 
phibious beast which could not 
live in the water and which 
died upon land, dislikes both 
heat and cold intensely; and 
if overworked on a long trek 
in the sun, will probably ex- 
pire out of pure malice, and 
if left to rest undisturbed too 
long in the cold will give up 
the ghost from—apparently— 
sheer ennui. The other reason 
is that if you wish to find a 
Somali with a guilty con- 
science “at home,” you must 
time your visit before he 
expects you. 

The conscience-stricken So- 
malis that we are going to 
visit to-day are not our open 
enemies the Dervishes, but a 


certain tribe of our friendlies. 


Their country lying farthest 
of all the other similar tribes 
from the centre of British ad- 
ministration, they have naively 
taken advantage of the fact 
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to raid their fellow friendlies 
—the Mullah, their real com- 
mon enemy, being too tough 
& proposition to tackle,—and 
at this moment they are prob- 
ably in unlawful possession of 
at least a thousand head of 
milch camels. 

It is our mission to sur- 
prise them at dawn when 
the animals are grazing, re- 
cover the stolen property by 
force majeure, and, after sort- 
ing it and noting the different 
tribal brands, return it to its 
rightful and highly incensed 
owners. In England, I sup- 
pose, various legal documents 
and warrants would be served 
upon the offenders, and they 
would be brought to book by 
less crude methods, One ad- 
vantage, however, of our 
African usage is that nobody 
has any legal expenses in re- 
covering their own property, 
and everybody concerned gets 
a day’s sport in the open air 
as opposed to the stuffy Law 
Court. 

Your brain having slowly 
assimilated the above _ pro- 
gramme, you rise painfully 
from the sand and shiver over 
the fire as you pull on a 
pair of dew-drenched riding- 
breeches, or grey fiannel 
trousers,— we are not dressy 
in the Bush. A yawn or two, 
a good stretch, and a swallow 
of the hot but doubtful bev- 
erage your boy has prepared 
for you, and you are ready 
for another day’s “ bush- 
whacking.” 

You stumble cautiously over 
hummocks of grass and through 
shadowy lines of recumbent rid- 
ing-camels, the latter pleasing 


























animals making vicious darts 
at you with their snake-like 
oscillating necks as a protest 
against your intrusion. How- 
ever, you have not come to 
disturb them: the main body 
of the corps will, as a matter 
of fact, remain-in zariba until 
dawn, with camp fires lit as 
a blind, while one company, 
under cover of darkness, slips 
out unnoticed on its mission. 

The rendezvous for the fall- 
in is fifty yards from the 
bivouac. X Company is al- 
ready mustering there, and 
shadowy, whispering figures 
leading their silent - footed 
camels pass and re-pass in the 
darkness. For once, X Com- 
pany is falling-in in silence,— 
as a rule the Somali is the 
most garrulous of mortals,— 
but this silence, which no dis- 
cipline yet discovered can 
enforce upon a formal parade, 
is easily obtained when its 
necessity is obvious and the 
matter becomes one of indi- 
vidual common-sense. Are 
there not milch camels to be 
looted if the enterprise is suc- 
cessful? and the camel is to 
the Somali what the dollar is 
to the Yankee. 

Each fuzzy-haired native 
sergeant reports his section 
present; a subaltern, whose 
négligé attire, dimly seen, re- 
. calls that of a Dutch burgher 
on the war-path, canters past 
with a dozen _ scallywag 
followers, all on lean, hard- 
bitten country ponies. They 
are pushing on ahead of the 
company to form an advance- 
guard, for camelry are unsuited 
for reconnaissance in thick bush 
or over broken ground, while 
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the local pony, on the other 
hand, is as clever as a cat, and 
can twist and turn and go any- 
where. 

The chief danger while 
moving in this sort of country 
is the risk, in local parlance, of 
being “dirty-tricked” or am- 
bushed; hence the necessity 
for a mobile and energetic 
advance-guard. We “ barrak ” 
our camels on the ground, 
mount them there, and with a 
simultaneous “swish” of soft- 
padded feet and knees rasping 
on the sand, they rise swiftly 
to their feet. Too swiftly for 
some of us, for, with a stifled 
laugh and the clatter of a rifle, 
one luckless trooper, poised 
momentarily half in and half 
out of his saddle, takes a toss 
into an “irgin” bush. Not 
waiting to make his camel lie 
down again, he is up on its 
back like a monkey, and we 
relapse into the usual steady 
shuffling trot of the desert, 
which is said to resemble the 
movement of a ship at sea. 
There is a cool breeze blowing 
in our faces, bringing a scarcely 
perceptible scent of aromatic 
grasses and wild herbs that are 
strangers to Europe. After 
the heavy, camel- tainted at- 
mosphere of our camp, it brings 
a sense of freshness and well- 
being that is more than 
pleasant. At intervals our 
silent-footed advance (the lack 
of noise of a large body of 
camelry on the march is almost 
uncanny if you are used to the 
clatter of cavalry) brings us 
upon startled birds and beasts. 
A greater bustard rises with 
a@ clumsy “whirr” and flops 
down heavily in a thicket on 
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our left, and some antelope of 
sorts (it’s too dark to see 
them) go leaping away in 
alarm on the right. Of all 
things monotonous, a trek 
through a certain kind of bush 
country is the most unrelieved. 
It is not irritatingly so: on the 
contrary, it seems to mesmerise 
you until you and your camel 
seem part of some vast machine 
which has been wound up as if 
by clockwork, and which you 
know will continue to jog and 
jerk along in rhythmic even- 
ness until the springs are run 
down. You resign yourself to 
this feeling, and the hours slip 
by with amazing swiftness, 
only broken by the occasional 
halt which appears to your 
mind in the light of a tem- 
porary dislocation of the 
machinery. 

Did we notice that bustard 
and those antelope at the 
same moment, or within a 
few minutes of each other, 
or did an hour—or two hours 
—elapse between their re- 
spective flights from our path? 
Anyhow, there are faint 
signs of dawn streaking the 
eastern horizon over there, so 
it must be about five o’clock, 
and unless we have gone out of 
our course we should now be 
nearing the grazing area of the 
recalcitrant tribe and must 
move with greater caution than 
ever. Not that they are likely 
to resist us by force of arms; 
one tribe cannot resist single- 
handed both the British Gov- 
ernment and the Mad Mullah 
simultaneously ; but in Africa 
we do not take any chances 
(friendlies have been known to 
transfer their allegiance from 


us to the enemy before now): 
besides which, putting all 
thoughts of a “scrap” aside, 
we do not wish to give them 
time to rush their stolen stock 
off in the opposite direction, 
hide it, and play the “innocent 
and injured ” sort of “ palaver.” 
No one can do it better than 
our plausible little black friends 
of the tribe. 

The sun rises at length, and 
after the dew and chill of the 
night air its warmth is pleas- 
ant; but we are not unduly 
grateful, because we know that 
in an hour’s time, and until 
dusk, we shall be grilling, and 
our beasts sweating, and there 
is no probable chance of strik- 
ing water before to-morrow 
night. 

With the light, you can now 
see (if you have not met him 
before) the appearance of the 
Somali trooper. He is of a 
slight, almost boyish build, 
with well-cut Aryan features, 
and must in no way be con- 
fused with the negroid races of 
Africa, He is a bundle of ner- 
vous energy and vitality, each 
muscle and nerve being per- 
manently tuned up to concert 
pitch. He is small but athletic, 
admirably well - proportioned, 
and while not in the least 
suited to heavy, manual labour, 
which he despises, he is a born 
scout and sportsman, with the 
eye of a hawk and the wiriness 
of a cat. The men of the con- 
stabulary wear a simple uni- 
form: a green jersey, football 
shorts, and natty, blue puttees, 
which kit, in conjunction with 
the men’s size and build, em- 
phasises their neat alertness of 
manner and movement. 


























They are no respecters of 
persons, and the white man 
neither overawes nor em- 
barrasses them. Their man- 
ners are charming, and their 
sense of humour immense. 
They will treat their officers as 
(racial) equals off parade, and 
the artificial servility of the 
Oriental is unknown to them. 
Further, they will chaff you 
and argue with you, but since 
no disrespect is intended, no- 
body minds. They are honestly 
convinced that the Somali is 
the finest fellow in the world, 
that Somaliland is the only 
country worth living in, and, 
finally, that the Somali camel 
is the king of beasts. He is 
—in one sense. 

However, there is no more 
time to observe them further, 
attractive and unique as an 
African race though they be. 
A pony “sowar” from the 
advance-guard comes galloping 
back, obviously bursting with 
information of importance ; 
he reins up with a whirling 
jerk that nearly dismounts 
him, and gives a voluble ac- 
count of how they have 
sighted the animals grazing 
some few miles ahead. The 
0.C. company hesitates for a 
second as to whether he should 
make a fast dash forward and 
round them up by a coup 
de main before the main body 
of the tribe are aware of his 
presence, or whether he had 
better “illalo” them first, lest 
&@ premature move should spoil 
everything. To “illalo” means 
anything from sending a spy 
into Dervish country on a 
mission of “espionage,” to 
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despatching a patrol on 
a tactical reconnaissance. 
Loosely translated, it means 
to scout or “observe.” He 
decides on the former course, 
and manceuvring his 150 rifles 
into a loose and elastic forma- 
tion, puts on the pace, and 
leads them at the fast, swing- 
ing trot that the Arab loves 
so well when showing off his 
beast. The little ponies of the 
advance-guard in front have 
now to gallop as hard as God 
will let them, to keep ahead 
of the great, striding camels 
behind. 

It is like watching a low- 
geared bicycle keeping pace 
with a high-geared one, and 
their diminutive little legs and 
hoofs flash by in a scurry of 
dust and sunlight. The bush 
thins out, and patches of open 
grass-land relieve its former 
denseness. Stunted trees, with 
dead and jagged boughs, spring 
up and try to sweep you 
from your saddle; your camel 
stumbles clumsily over their ex- 
posed and sun-dried roots, and, 
like Jorrocks, you “vish you 
mayn’t” take a toss. Two 
or three shots are fired in 
the far distance, well away 
to the right. Our commander 
throws a brief glance in that 
direction, but after a word 
with his native Colour-Sergeant 
does not alter his course. It 
is probably only a decoy to 
mislead us as to the stolen 
animals’ real direction, which 
has already been accurately 
reported by the advance-guard. 
Easy to write this afterwards, 
but in the excitement of the 
moment any officer not well 
acquainted with the Somali 
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character might be excused 
for being temporarily misled 
and so diverted, and lose the 
whole game. Not so easily, 
however, is the Commander of 
X Company misled. He has 
been in the country ten years 
or more—it seems to have an 
uncanny attraction for him— 
and what his shrewd percep- 
tion has not taught him about 
the bush is not worth knowing. 

Another quarter of a mile 
and we are in the midst of 
the grazing animals, purposely 
stampeding them away from 
their unlawful owners into 
what appears, to the European 
eye, to be hopeless and gallop- 
ing confusion. How in the 
world can this mob of panic- 
stricken camels and sheep, at 
present careering all over the 
wooded countryside, be rounded 
up? How they are rounded 
up, you cannot say ; let it suf- 
fice that they are, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The 
Somali trooper is new in his 
element. To him it is child’s 
play. And before you have 
realised what has happened, 
order has succeeded chaos, and 
the mob of beasts is being 
rapidly driven in a compact 
herd towards a low range of 
hills some twenty miles away, 
closely attended by the now 
exultant and chattering com- 
pany. Yells of anger, mixed 
with the conventional wail that 
the African lady uses on all 
occasions to express her dis- 
pleasure with life in general, 
ring in our ears, as we push 
our booty along at a spanking 
trot towards the horizon. 

But the tribe have no inten- 
tion of pursuing us. Given a 
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chance, they would have hidden 
the stock and sworn their in- 
nocence and honesty on forty 
copies of the Koran. Caught 
red - handed, they will sigh 
philosophically over their loss, 
and presently come in to the 
Political Officer to recover any 
of the animals which may in 
reality be their own property, 
and which were mingled with 
the others. The Political Officer 
will talk to them like a Dutch 
uncle, and they, like truant 
schoolboys, will be very re- 
pentant—until next time. 

We reach the hills at midday, 
and, contrary to expectation, 
find that some local showers 
have left a few very welcome 
pools of water in a rocky river- 
bed, and so are able to water 
our charges. The soil here is 
impregnated with saline pro- 
ducts, and quite undrinkable 
from a white man’s point of 
view ; but this affords our Com- 
mander an unholy satisfaction, 
for the camel, being the most 
perverse creature in the whole 
of Allah’s creation, prefers 
water with a bit of taste in 
it to the fresher variety, even 
as he enjoys thorn bushes and 
despises in his heart of hearts 
good honest English hay. 

We call a halt and form up 
in square, the camels facing 
outwards, for it is seldom pru- 
dent to halt in bush in any 
other formation. The camels 
lie down, and those of the con- 
stabulary are unsaddled, each 
heavy saddle with all its gear 
being piled upright and oppo- 
site the animal it belongs to. 
Presently the camels, now 
freed from all their equipment, 
will be mustered and driven 























off under a small guard, to be 
watered and grazed in the bush 
around us. In case of alarm, 
the saddles arranged as de- 
scribed above will form swift 
rallying-points, as each man 
knows his own gear, and form- 
ing up upon it in an emer- 
gency, the original square in 
which we halted will be auto- 
matically re-formed without 
further orders. 

The saddlery and equipment 
are worth examination, if only 
on account of the fact that we 
can carry from four to six 
days’ rations for man and beast 
upon them, and so are inde- 
pendent of transport, and 
therefore self-supporting for 
such periods. This in addi- 
tion to ammunition, a couple 
of days’ water, and a blanket. 
Truly, in one sense, the camel 
is the ship of the desert. 

Our saddles are of the Indian 
pattern, and, unlike the Egyp- 
tian variety, are fitted with 
stirrup-irons. A bulky canvas 
saddle-bag is fitted pannier- 
wise on each side, and these 
hold most of our worldly goods, 
the rest being (according to 
the nature of the article) 
strapped upon pummel and 
cantle, or hung on with string, 
like toys from a Christmas-tree. 
The effect of all this is pictur- 
esque, if not strictly martial. 
To see the mess leg of mutton 
(raw) flogging a camel’s flank 
through thirty miles of sun 
and dust is scarcely an incen- 
tive to appetite; but very pos- 
sibly the distinctive odour of 
camel at dinner which results 
from this method of transport- 
ation is perfectly innocuous to 
the human system. In any 
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case, the human system accom- 
modates itself to an unsavoury 
style of existence very readily 
in Somaliland. The words of 
the Camel Corps “ march past ” 
record this fact in no uncer- 
tain language. Unfortunately 
they cannot be printed here, 
graphic and romantic though 
they be. 

The camels, both ours and 
those we have “recovered,” 
having been watered, and 
“grazing guards” posted 
around them, the bulk of the 
company is free to doss down 
during the heat of the day. 
Blankets are cleverly arranged 
over thorn bushes to provide 
shade, and we find that the 
faithful Abdullahi Jarma and 
Ibrahim (our “boy” and or- 
derly, respectively) have pre- 
pared breakfast, or is it lunch? 
We start on tinned oatmeal 
and end on Irish stew, so it is a 
matter of opinion. Botb, under 
the skilled treatment of a 
Somali cook, taste like nothing 
on earth; but our early “trek” 
has made us both hungry and 
tired, so we eat and sleep 
without undue grumbling or 
comment, 

The remainder of the corps 
from which we parted last 
night is expected to join hands 
with our company this even- 
ing, and thus reunited we 
expect to push back at mid- 
night towards—what we call 
for the sake of argument—our 
advanced base, where the 
“friendlies” concerned will 
meet to claim their animals. 

So, at 4 P.M., having mustered 
all our animals back in bivouac, 
we provide a temporary thorn 
zariba around them against 
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the possibilities of the night, 
and, pipe in mouth, await the 
tall column of dust that, hang- 
ing above the bush, usually 
marks the progress of any 
column in this country. It 
never comes. Nothing expected 
ever does come in Somaliland. 
In the place of the Camel Corps, 
a small pony patrol, dusty, 
sweating, and (as usual) gal- 
loping “ ventre 4 terre,” arrives 
to tell us of a new and more 
exciting “stunt.” Brother 
Dervish is out again on the 
war-path. A party (strength 
unknown) of Dervish horsemen, 
armed with the usual French 
“ras” rifle, are about to raid 
the very tribe of “friendlies” 
we have just muloted of their 
stolen property! Wheels with- 
in wheels; big flies and little 
flies! The tribe, it would 
appear, have no luck at all! 
Anyhow the main body of our 
Constabulary is already in hot 
pursuit, and we are warned to 
look after our own skins, our 
recovered animals, and (if it 
becomes necessary) our main 
body’s line of retreat. When 
the Dervish party you are 
seeking may be anything from 
30 to 3000 strong, it is as well 
to allow for a return ticket. 
The Camel Corps have learned 
this in the past from experi- 
ence. 

We of X Company curse our 
luck at being out of the main 
operation, and tell each other 
sarcastically that anyhow (re- 
ferring to our own day’s work) 
we are excellent cattle-thieves. 
A weary and disillusioned sub- 
altern, who, belonging in normal 
life to one of our most histori- 
cal regiments, finds scallywag 





warfare rather trying during 
the progress of a European 
war at home, is despatched 
with a pony section of M.I., on 
what in Europe would be called 
outpost duty. But as here he 
has to combine the tactical 
protection of X Company with 
a sort of strategical cavalry 
reconnaissance in the interest 
of the main body, it is difficult 
to give any definite name to 
his mission. 

He departs in a cloud of 
bitter blasphemy and dust 
devils. 

The sun sets and night falls 
upon us wondering what the 
morning has in store for us, 
—preposterous little atome in 
an eternity of desert, sun, and 
space, 


And so the outpost routine 
of Empire goes on, even amid 
the crash of war around the 
very citadels of civilisation in 
Europe. The work is humble, 
compared with that of luckier 
soldiers in France, and it is an 
irony of Fate which sent men 
here before the war, in order 
to see “service,” a few months 
before Armageddon broke out 
at home. It is difficult to re- 
join their regiments now at 
the Front, much as they have 
worked the wires to do so. 
They are wanted here in this 
country, God-forsaken though 
it be. But even Somaliland 
does not lack excitement of 
sorts, as the unmarked graves 
of many a “very gallant 
gentleman” of our acquaint- 
ance testify. Though these 
men have died obscurely, in 
a skirmish here or of a fever 
there, far remote from the 























glamour of the pitched battles 
of Flanders and Turkey, their 
lives have not been wasted. 
One day British Somaliland— 
this blazing wilderness of gold 
and blue outside the tent door 
—will repay the Empire for 
the blood and money lavished 
upon it; not for ever will its 
latent resources (mineral oil) 
lie entombed under its sand 
and rocks. Not for ever, when 
we have settled with the 
Kaiser, will his twin-brother, 
the Mad Mullah, exert his 
fanatical sway over his cut- 
throat freebooters; and with 
his power and prestige broken, 
and with our friendlies de- 
terred from _ suicidal strife 
among themselves by the ad- 
vent of that prosperity which 
the future development of the 
country will bring in its train, 
British Somaliland will yet be 
a credit to those pioneers who 
for the last fifteen years have 
been grappling, in successive 
batches, with what appeared 
at times to be a hopeless and 
a thoroughly discouraging task. 
A little more patience and their 
dreams will be realised, for the 
great European War has gal- 
vanised the Imperial soul into 
active consciousness again, the 
Elizabethan spirit has been 
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reawakened, adventure is in 
the air. After the War we 
shall take stock of our Empire, 
and put our house in order 
from pole to pole before re- 
settling to our secure and 
normal Imperial life. Somali- 
land cannot be—will not be— 
ignored during that great Im- 
perial Spring Cleaning. 

No account of the Somali- 
land Camel Constabulary 
would be complete without a 
humble tribute to Richard 
Corfield, who trained the first 
nucleus around which the pre- 
sent very efficient corps has 
since developed. He lies out 
there, desert- wards, in the 
“land of beyond,” with a 
Dervish bullet in his brain. 
No more need be said of him 
(it is an epitaph after his own 
heart) save to add that the 
Somali liked, trusted, and 
feared him. It is, however, 
good to think that his spirit, 
still moving through the bush, 
as the phantom of John 
Nicholson moves across the 
Punjab (ask any Pathan— 
it is true), sees the shadowy 
advance of the new and 


stronger Camel Corps protect- 
ing his much-loved “ friendlies.” 
That is his reward. — 

‘« ZERES.” 
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A SHIPS COMPANY. 


BY G. F. 


a ar 


TO come into harbour for a 
short time is always good; 
especially so after a long spell 
at sea in the equinoctial gale 
season. And this morning, as 
we approach our base and 
have just opened the hatches 
and scuttles after eleven days 
“battened down ”—eleven days 
of life (with a very small “1’’) 
on tinned air and tinned every- 
thing—the distant land looks 
tantalisingly beautiful. Day- 
light came with a gorgeous 
dawn, and now the scene is 
superb, with the near hills in 
their proper colours of green 
and brown, and those of the 
middle distance changing, as 
the light each moment grows 
stronger, from grey to wonder- 
ful blends of mauve and 
purple; while capping them 
all far away stand the distant 
mountains, sombre in their 
misty neutral tints. 

During the last eleven days 
we have been on patrol work ; 
have been, in fact, in charge 
of a certain patrol composed 
of a sister ship and a nonde- 
script collection of small gun- 
boats, On the surface, not a 
very appropriate duty for a 
vessel of our size and import- 
ance, but one needs to hook a 
long way below the surface 
these times. Canada’s sons 


are crossing the ocean just 
now. Verbum sat sapienti. 


THE KING'S HIGHWAY!” 


—SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Life on such work is apt to 
be rather dull and monotonous, 
for it is somewhat difficult to 
enter into the routine with 
quite the same zest as usual, 
when it is known that the 
operation on which the ship 
is engaged is what the auth- 
orities call merely a “pre- 
cautionary measure.” 

But it is only right to take 
the rough with the smooth, 
and we cannot expect to be 
always doing the same sort of 
“stunt” as our last one, when 
we appeared off Heligoland 
again and openly offered battle 
to the enemy—but to no effect. 
It was a wonderful sight that 
day when, after all hopes of a 
“sorap” had been abandoned, 
practically the whole of the 
striking force of the British 
Navy assembled in a few 
square miles of the North 
Sea, and then, under the 
supreme command, proceeded 
to manceuvre and exercise just 
as in peace-time. 

What a landsman’s feelings 
would have been, could he 
have been present, it is im- 
possible to guess. The ordinary 
Spithead review, with the ships 
anchored in seemingly endless 
lines, is impressive beyond 
words, but here, with the 
flower of the Empire’s naval 
might cleared for action, was 
a scene to baffle adequate de- 
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scription. Would that the 
Kaiser might have had just 
one glimpse ; perhaps he would 
have described it after the 
fashion of impressionable 
people — too beautiful to be 
seen twice in a lifetime. 

So the exploit from which 
we are returning seemed very 
drab in comparison, and of 
course dirty weather always 
brings to the fore the grey 
side of things, 

Most people’s ideas of “dirty 
weather” consist of a hazy 
remembrance of the sight (if 
they were not actual sufferers, 
in which case they shared the 
feelings) of a large number of 
green-faced individuals being 


solicitously tended in their 
infirmity by sympathetic 
stewards. But if they rack 


their brains still further they 
will remember that the general 
life of the ship went on much 
as before; that for the un- 
afflicted things were (save for 
the motion) just as nice and 
comfortable, meals just as tasty 
and well served, life just as in- 
teresting as in the days when 
a calm sea and an azure sky 
were all that the universe as far 
as the horizon had to offer. 

That is dirty weather de 
luxe. 

For it is very different with 
us, where as regards the ship’s 
construction alone comfort has 
to go by the board in favour of 
efficiency—as i is but right. We 
are lucky in one way, though, 
for there are not many of the 
green-visaged brigade in our 
midst. Even if there happen 
from time to time to be a few, 
they are not allowed to be 
drones in consequence; how- 
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ever green they may become, 
still they have to remain 
workers. 

But taken on the whole, our 
life during a prolonged spell 
of gales is—rotten. The mo- 
tion, though all part of the 
day’s work, puts a premium 
on most recreations. Exercise 
is impossible, for the upper- 
deck is sea- and spray-swept, 
and an unnecessary visit to it 
only invites a wet back. Writ- 
ing, when ha!f one’s thoughts 
are centred on preventing the 
inkpot gracefully gliding to the 
deck, is too tedious to be in- 
dulged in more than necessary 
(but of course we all use foun- 
tain pens—vide the advertise- 
ments in the press!). Meals 
are beastly. The atmosphere 
in the living spaces is—well, 
it just is not! And everything 
one touches is clammy and 
sticky. The tout ensemble is 
inclined, to say the least, to 
make one a trifle peevish, and 
of the customary alleviations 
to the trivial round there re- 
main but two—the one literary 
(reading), the other rhetorical 
(discussions, arguments, and 
yarns). 

And that makes it necessary 
to introduce fully a fresh per- 
sonage: Sinbad the Sailor he 
is called in the ward-room ; 
Cargo Bill is his nickname on 
the lower-deck; Lieutenant 
George Henry Marks, Royal 
Naval Reserve, is how the 
Navy List describes him. Sin- 
bad is our great “ yarnster.”’ 

It would be hard to find any 
one more vitriolic in his senti- 
ments against the Germans 
than Sinbad. Perhaps this is 
for the reason that before the 
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war he was regularly sailing in 
and out of Hamburg on the 
West African trade, and the 
worthy Hamburgers apparently 
did not like to have the peace 
and quietness of the “Bier 
Halle” invaded by the rowdy 
Englander. For when Sinbad 
and his confréres went in for 
what he styles a “rough house,” 
evidently they made the fat, 
beer-swilling Germans sit up 
“some,” 

But it is when Sinbad talks 
of his dealings with the West 
African nigger that he is most 
amusing. 

By now we know his views 
so well—that you cannot rule 
a nigger by kindness. Prob- 
ably he is right, and he has a 
long first-hand experience of 
the western African coast on 
which to base his opinions, but 
we always disagree on principle 
for argument’s sake. 

“Come across a nigger in 
your path,” he says, “and get 
out of his way: a look of con- 
tempt at once passes over that 
black man’s face as he says to 
himself, ‘Dat man, he ’fraid ob 
me.’ But go straight on, and 
if he does not move off give 
him a jolly good kick: ‘Ah,’ 
says the nigger, ‘dat man 
my master; he proper white 
$9»? 

But there are different grades 
of white men in the nigger 
mind, apparently, and Sinbad 
illustrated this by a little 
story. 

“T was Chief of a ship,” he 
says, “with a German third 
officer. Up came the head 
Krooboy: ‘I speak to you, 


massa?’ he asked. 


“T nodded. 
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“¢ Well, massa, be like dis, 
I take beating from you. I 
take beating from first or 
second. But if third officer he 
try beat me, I knife him. He 
no white man; he bush white 
man; all German bush white 
man.’” 

Which, to our minds, shows 
the black man to be of great 
wisdom. But that he himself 
lays no claim to such a qualifi- 
cation is illustrated by another 
little yarn of Sinbad’s. 

“T once saw a nigger watch- 
ing a monkey with unconcealed 
admiration,” so he tells the 
story, “so just to pull his leg I 
asked him if a monkey was not 
much cleverer than a nigger.” 

“<«Yes, sah, the Krooboy 
answered, in no way insulted, 
‘monkey he very clebber. Can 
do anything ’cept talk, and he 
really can do dat but nebber 
will, cos he knows once he 
talk he made work all same 
nigger.’ ” 

But Sinbad’s most humorous 
yarns could not possibly get 
into print. 

The ward-room discussions 
cover a vast range of subjects, 
but up to the present in 
enly two has anything like 
unanimity of opinion reigned. 
It was last night that we 
decided by an overwhelming 
majority— 

(a) That all lawyers should 
be shot. 

(b) That the universal pay- 
ments of £400 a year to M.P.’s 
was a scandal. 

Perhaps it should be stated 
that no personal animus was 
shown or meant in arriving at 
these conclusions ! 

Certainly it seems incompre- 
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hensible why the major part of 
our prize money should go into 
the lawyers’ pockets, as (when 
distribution is made) it un- 
doubtedly will. But of course 
they deserve it. The Prize 
Court work is so much more 
tiring, mnerve-racking, and 
generally arduous than ours! 

Sandall voiced most people’s 
opinions when he heatedly de- 
claimed, “ It’s too late to become 
a lawyer, but after the war 
I’m going to chuck this job 
and get into Parliament. Four 
hundred a year is much more 
easily earned that way than 
as a Commander (if I ever rise 
to that exalted rank) of one 
of H.M. ships or vessels. Be- 
sides, once elected, you need 
not appear more than once a 
year.” 

“That’s one good thing, any- 
way, about our parliamentary 
system,” interposed Martin,— 
“attendance not compulsory ; 
thus some Guardian Angel 
saves poor old England from 
absolute ruin.” 

Here, for the first time, we 
noticed the presence in our 
midst of Lieutenant Fraser, 
Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve, M.P./ 

On the lower deck things 
are much the same. Sleep, 
reading, writing—the average 
“matloe’s” correspondence is 
not extensive enough to be- 
come tedious even under the 
vilest weather conditions—and 
yarning seem to fill in the 
few leisure moments of the 
day. 

There, seated in an odd cor- 
ner, laboriously balancing a 
ditty box on his knee, can be 
seen Private Spooner, keeping 
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up his correspondence (in the 
intervals of sucking an indel- 
ible pencil with dire results to 
his tongue) with the fair sex ; 
and though the letter is full 
of ardent terms of endearment, 
the envelope is addressed to a 
town at least a hundred miles 
from Balham. 

But Spooner is a man of 
many loves. 

A very comprehensive range 
of literature is covered by the 
“matloe’s” taste — abstruse 
professional text-books, senti- 
mental love stories (Charles 
Garvice has quite a following 
on the lower-deck), and ‘‘ Dead- 
wood Dicks.” Discussions and 
yarns do not generally deal 
with matters of such grave 
moment (!) as those in which 
the ward-room delights; the 
reminiscent ‘“ touch” figures 
largely, and “do you remem- 
ber” is a very frequent open- 


ing. 
Yet, though the “dirty 
weather” existence seems 


rather dreary, we generally 
get the news of the day (actu- 
ally of the day before yester- 
day). Poldhu provides us with 
our ‘Times,’ ‘Morning Post,’ 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ ‘Standard,’ 
‘Daily Mail,’ ‘Daily News,’ 
‘Daily Chronicle,’ ‘ Observer,’ 
‘People,’ &c,, and from the 
mysterious precincts of the 
coding office we often glean 
tit-bits of news which our wire- 
less has intercepted. Though 
we ourselves do not seem to 
come across much of the Rom- 
ance of the High Seas, the 
wireless now and again gives 
us @ breath of it. 

How two such “intercepts ” 
appealed to some one’s imagin- 
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ation and inspired his contri- 
bution to the initial number 
of ‘Flap! A magazine of orig- 
inality’ (it appeared the first 
day we came to sea), the fol- 
lowing verbatim extracts will 
show :— 


SoME ‘ INTERCEPTS.”’ 


to Commander-in-Chief, 
Grand Fleet. 


“ Zeppelin reported here last 
night. Was seen by local 
shepherd.” 





Commander-in-Chief, Grand 
Fleet, to 





“Tf you have not already 
done so, send an officer ashore 
to interview the man who saw 
the Zeppelin. Report result.” 


* * * * 


“Yes, zur, Oi zeed un; a- 
sailin’ over the tree-tops beoo- 
tiful, she wor. By goles, sez 
Oi to meself, that’s one o’ 
them there airyships.” 

‘Noa, zur, I couldn’t rightly 
zay what she looked loike ; jest 
a gert big mass a-scuddin’ 
across the sky that quick Oi 
could ’ardly keep my eyes on 
er,” 

“What toime was it, zur? 
Why, jest arter closin’ toime 
at the ‘’Are and ’Ounds.’ I 
come out o’ the door—landlord 
doant gie ee a minute arter 
toime—and started off for 
7ome. . . . And when Oi 
picked meself up from the 
middle of the road, I looked 
up into the sky and zeed un 
plain. Oi scratched me ’ead, 
and sez Oi to meself, That 
might be one o’ these yere 


Zellepins—aud then agen, sez 
Oi, it might not.” 

“Noa, zur, Oi ’adn’t ’ad 
what you might roightly call 
much. Jest me usual six 
pints. Oh yes, zur, Oi zeed 
un plain.” 


* * * * 





to Commander-in- Chief, 
Grand Fleet. 


“Investigation has shown 
that no credence can be at- 
tached to the report of a Zep- 
pelin having been seen here.” 


Admiralty to Commander-in- 
Chief, Grand Fleet. 


“ British sailing vessel 
left on July 15 with a 
cargo of nickel for Hamburg. 
Owners ask that she may be 
sent into a British port.” 








* * * * 


The captain of the British 
sailing ship was walking 
up and down the poop with 
his mate, Every few minutes 
he stopped to level his tele- 
scope at a certain spot on the 
horizon—a spot where, though 
at first to the naked eye there 
appeared nothing, gradually 
showed up a smoke cloud, then 
masts, and shortly after the 
tops of four funnels. 

“‘There’s one of those durned 
men-o’-war coming up,” he 
said, snapping the glass to 
and tucking it under his arm; 
“and,” inconsequently, “I hate 
men-o’-war’s-men.” 

Together they watched her, 
as minute by minute the cruiser 
loomed up bigger and bigger. 

“ An’ she’s coming right for 
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us,” said the mate; 
speed too.” 

Fascinated against their will, 
the two men stood watching 
the cruiser as she approached 
them. She was a bare mile 
away when a puff of smoke 
came from one of her smaller 
guns, and then the loud boom 
of the charge followed through 
the air, A string of flags at 
her yard-arm gave a peremp- 
tory signal to the to 
stop. 

Sullenly the sailing -ship’s 
captain gave the necessary 
orders. As he had said, he 
entertained no love for men-of- 
war, and on the high seas to be 
ordered to heave to, and ap- 
parently to be boarded — the 
cruiser by now was almost 
alongside and was lowering a 
boat—was just about as much 
as he could stand. “One of 
their manceuvre stunts, I sup- 
pose,” he growled between his 
teeth. 

With frigid politeness he 
received the naval lieutenant. 
The latter wasted no time over 
what he had to say. 

“You left on July 15 
with a cargo of nickel for 
Hamburg, didn’t you?” he 
rapped out. 

“And might I ask what 
that’s got to do with you?” 
rejoined the skipper, making 
a@ mental note that his ship’s 
doings seemed to be pretty 


* some 
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well known in His Majesty’s 
Navy. 

‘‘Now, no nonsense, please ; 
I’ve no time to waste,” said 
the lieutenant, obviously ruffled 
and annoyed. Then suddenly 
a gleam of illumination spread 
over his features. 

“Have you spoken any one 
since you left?” he added. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ Well then, Captain “ 

“Thomson,” the blank was 
filled for him. 

“Well then, Captain Thom- 
son, it may interest you to 
know that the country under 
whose flag you are sailing has 
been at war since August 4 
with the country to which 
your cargo is consigned. Your 
owners want you to go to 
Liverpool. Good-bye.” 

And almost before the as- 
tonished Captain Thomson and 
his mate had recovered their 
senses, the cutter was well on 
her way back again. At the 
cruiser’s yard-arm another sig- 
nal in International Code inti- 
mated to the that she was 
‘to proceed in accordance with 
orders given.” 








We are a mile from our 
anchorage now. Awaiting our 
arrival we can espy (glorious 
sight) the mail drifter, and a 
little farther off a ; yes, it 
is a collier. 

Ugh! 





VII. A LAND BREEZE, 








‘“ Wet !” “ Dry ! ” 
Splosh ! Scrub, scrub, 
scrub, 


To Roy Langton, in that 


blissful state between sleeping 
and waking, the noises in the 
flat outside seemed a part of 


his dream, and subconsciously, 
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when a few seconds later his 
servant switched on the light, 
he expected to see—not the 
bare chipped walls of his cabin, 
but the fairy spot whither his 
sleep-fogged fancy had led him. 
Then slowly he realised just 
where he was—realised that 
the scrub, scrub, scrub out- 
side was not the plash of 
waves, that the voices of the 
cleaning party were not the 
confused murmur of a summer 
beach. 

Fully awake now he listens, 
for this is the hour when little 
gems of lower-deck badinage 
fly around, but apparently to- 
day is an off-day, and Able 
Seaman “Nobby” Clark, evi- 
dently realising the lack of the 
customary sparkling wit, tries 
to rise to the occasion. 

“What is the Navy doing?” 
he banteringly asks, reiterat- 
ing a question that a certain 
thoughtless section of the B.P. 
seem, if we read aright, to be 
asking. 

“Mopping up water,” lacon- 
ically answers the recognised 
wag of the party, as, on his 
knees, he “mops up” with the 
“dry” that has just been 
thrown him by one of the 
wizards at the steaming tub 
in his rear. 

“Nobby” returns to the at- 
tack. ‘Ah, Percay, my bhoy,” 
he observes to a grimy indi- 
vidual busily engaged in clean- 
ing brightwork, ‘‘how d’ye 
do?” 

“T don’t.” 

This is too much for “ Nobby.” 
Contemptuously he gazes on his 
fellow-workers, sucks his teeth, 
and then delivers himself of the 
following homily :— 


“Of all the mouldy perishing 
pessimists, you blighters take 
the blinkin’ bun. Stepped out 
of yer ’ammicks on the wrong 
side, I presoom, or,” and here 
he specially addressed the grimy 
individual, “‘per’aps that pint 
o’ port wine” (we always drink 
our port by the pint on the 
lower-deck) ‘‘we ’ad together 
at the Chatoo Frontenac last 
night” (““Nobby” has a pas- 
sion for airing a spurious know- 
ledge of high life in far-off 
cities) “still lies *eavy on yer 
stummick !” 

He pauses, but his indigna- 
tion is not completely worked 
off yet. ‘“Pab,” he observes, 
“you remind me o’ the yarn 0’ 
the little girl and the school 
teacher.” 

“‘ What’s that, Nobby?” asks 
Ordinary Seaman Read, who 
feels that something must be 
done to appease the great 
man’s wrath (“Nobby” is 
somewhat of a bruiser). 

“What, ain’t none of you 
‘eard it?”  ‘Nobby’s” face 
brightens as he begins. ‘“ Well, 
it’s like this yere. School- 
marm she sees a little girl a- 
settin’ down at the back o’ the 
room long after the rest o’ the 
kids ’ad gone away, cryin’ ’er 
’eart out. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Ilda?’ —’Ilda was the 
youngster’s name, I should 
’ave mentioned—she sez, ‘ you 
ought not ter be cryin’; just 
think ’ow lucky you are. 
*Asn’t the Good Gawd given 
you eyes to see with, a nose to 
smell with, feet to run with, 
ears to ear with ?° “te, 
Miss,’ sez little "Ilda; ‘but ’E 
must ’ave gotter bit mixed up 
with me, ‘cause it’s me nose 
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wot runs and me feet 
wot smells.’ And,” concludes 
“Nobby,” “from the look 0’ 
all your ugly dials——” but 
disgust cuts dry any further 
remarks. 

“ Per’aps I am a bit down- 
’earted, Nobby,” says he of the 
grimy face, “ but so would you 
be if you wasin the rattle same 
as me. Lost me ’ammick, I 
‘ave; cawn’t find me boots; 
Gawd ’ates me; don’t arf wish 
I was dead, I don’t.” 

By this time the party have 
finished their job (and perhaps 
you have gained a fleeting 
insight into the meaning of 
this chapter’s opening lines, 
and into the solemn service 
ritual of “scrubbing out”). 
They move off, taking their 
woes with them. 

To-day is a great day, Lang- 
ton suddenly remembers, Yes- 
terday we arrived in harbour 
early in the morning, did a 
big coaling, washed down, and 
turned in with the pleasant 
news that provided the notice 
for steam was not altered to- 
morrow, as many as could be 
spared would have a chance of 
going ashore. The fates, too, 
must be working for us, for an 
afternoon ashore with no money 
in our pockets would be a very 
barren affair —but ‘ October 
1” reads the calendar, and 
on the Quartermaster’s slate is 
written, “11.25 A.M. monthly 


payment.” 
The forenoon passes on 
leaden wings, but at last 


comes the pipe, ‘“’A-a-nds fall 
in for payment starboard side 
of gunroom flat.” 

Quickly the first hundred 
(we fall in by hundreds under 
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our own officers) are mustered 
and ready. At the pay-table 
stands the Fleet Paymaster, 
idly fingering a £500 pile of 
Treasury notes as one does a 
new pack of cards; at his side 
Saxon faces a huge heap of 
florins and shillings, while 
seated on a high stool is 
the ship’s office writer, ledger 
spread open before him. 

‘“ First hundred, Shun !—— 
Left turn!——By the right, 
Quick march !|——Halt!” 


“ Jeremiah Tucker,” the 
writer calls out. 
“ Number one, sir,” and up 


steps Petty Officer Jeremiah 
Tucker ; deftly he removes his 
cap and holds it in front of the 
Fleet Paymaster. 

“Two pounds fifteen,” says 
the writer, and in a second on 
Tucker’s upturned cap repose 
two one-pound notes, a ten- 
shilling one, two florins and a 
shilling. Tucker passes on 
and round to the port side of 
the flat, where the other mem- 
bers of the Accountant Officer’s 
staff—the ship’s steward and 
his satellites—are waiting to 
issue the monthly allowance of 
soap and tobacco. 

Here there is not so much 
ceremony. “Two,” says Tuc- 
ker, and in reply is quickly 
furnished with two bars of 
soap (Pusser’s yellow) and a 
pound of leaf tobacco. That 
comparatively modern  pro- 
duction—the tinned variety— 
is looked upon with contempt 
by him, as a raw steward’s 
assistant found to his cost last 
month when into the P.O.’s 
hands he had thrust two tins. 
“’Ere, what are you giving 
me?” Tucker had observed ; 
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“do you think I’m a young 
ledy and a-going to smoke 
this in my boodoir?” 

At the pay-table things 
move apace. The routine is 
well known by the active-ser- 
vice members of the ship's 
company, and it is not till the 
Royal Naval Reserve men are 
reached that the first hitch 
occurs; they are not yet quite 
conversant with the recognised 
procedure. 

“Angus Morrison,” the 
writer calls out. 

No movement takes place in 
the waiting queue. 

“Angus Morrison,” he re- 
peats in a louder voice. 

Morrison, temporarily mes- 
merised, receives a jab in the 
ribs from the Master-at-Arms’ 
pencil, whereupon he shuffles 
up to the table and stands 
there sheepishly. 

“Number,” simultaneously 
from four voices. 

‘““W seven four two five, 
sirr.” Morrison feels that 
he is getting on all right 
now. 

“Not your official number, 
your ship’s books’ number,” 
snaps out the Master-at-Arms, 
The group at the table (the 
Fleet Paymaster, Saxon, and 
the Officer of the Watch) begin 
to wear a resigned expression, 


as, from the previous experience’ 


of R.N.R. men at annual 
manceuvres, they know what 
to expect. 

“Two, sir.” 

‘‘One pound ten,” announces 
the Writer. 

The Fleet Paymaster holds 
out two notes, but there is no 
cap outstretched on which to 
place them, 


“Cap,” from four voices in 
unison. 

Morrison doffs his cap, out 
of which drop a half-smoked 
“woodbine,” an envelope, a 
small quid of tobacco, and a 
stumpy clay pipe; the latter 
breaks on reaching the deck, 

But at last his troubles are 
over and he moves out of the 
limelight. 

As one bell strikes the last 
man is paid. ‘An hour,” says 
Saxon, checking the time with 
his wrist- watch; “pretty 
rotten.” But really it is not 
bad work accurately to deal 
out about two thousand pounds, 
two-thirds of which is in 
notes, to a thousand men in 
one hour, 

“How much have you made, 
Pay?” facetiously asks the 
Officer of the Watch. 

“Made?” queries the Fleet 
Paymaster; “if I don’t have 
to put in something to square 
off, I shall be very much 
surprised.” 


One o’clock sees the picket 
boat off to the shore with a 
heavy complement of officers, 
and then, a few minutes later, 
the Quartermaster shrilly pipes, 
“Landing party, fall in!” 

How we enjoy ourselves! 
What a blessed relief it is to 
step once more on shore, to 
get away for an hour or two 
from our over-familiar sur- 
roundings. 

But of course some — both 
officers and men—cannot get 
away, and in the ward-room, 
at the “seven bell” tea-time, 
a rather dejected company sit 
down at the table. 

Here are the Commander 
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(ever busy), the Fleet Pay- 
master and Saxon (who have 
been occupied in “clewing up” 
the payment), Martin (who has 
the first dog-watch), Terence 
(Engineer Commander, pro 
tem.), the Young Doctor 
(P.M.O., pro tem.), and one 
or two more. 

The duty servant enters in 
response to a violent prolonged 
ringing of the bell, and is at 
once assailed by Terenee with, 
“What about tay, it’s gone 
seven bells?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replies the 
duty servant. “Tea just being 
wetted.” (We never “make” 
tea, we always “wet” it!) 

Another waiter, with a very 
apparent “afternoon caulk fat 
head,” appears and _ noisily 
scatters plates, knives, bread, 
butter, and jam about the 
table. 

Suddenly, as if some mys- 
terious force had made them 
of one mind, nearly all the 
officers present bombard him 
with a single word, “Tea!” 

At this stage the trap-hatch 
to the pantry shoots up, and 
in company with a rather 
nauseating smell mysterious 
noises float through ; evidently 
the wetting process is well in 
hand. 

A few minutes pass, every 
one preserving a dignified— 
albeit “mouldy ” — silence. 
Then the Pay in an aggrieved 
voice summons the duty ser- 
vant. “Waiter,” he says, 
“take this away; it’s ab- 
solutely black. Get me some 
weak tea, please.” 

Again that mysterious force 
that makes so many minds 
think as one gets to work, 
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for suddenly there ensues a 
perfect babel of “ Milk please, 
sugar please, bread please, jam 
please, butter please,” 

Saxon, who up to now has 
not been served, reaps the 
result of his boss’s observation 
on the tea, for his, when it 
arrives, is suitable enough for 
even the most delicate nerves. 
“Take this away,” he says, 
“and get me some TEA. And,” 
handing the waiter the milk 
jug, “‘some MILK too; this is 
pure water at present.” 

The duty servant takes the 
milk jug, but having put his 
hand into the butter whilst 
handing that commodity round 
a few seconds previously, lets 
it slip through his fingers. 
The jug falls upright on the 
table and for some reason does 
not break, but  plentifully 
sprinkles Saxon and Wilson 
with a fluid which would ap- 
pear to belie the statement 
that its contents were pure 
water. 

Saxon and Wilson make but 
one observation, “‘ Damn.” 

“Marmalade please, waiter,” 
demands the young Doctor. 

‘No marmalade, sir.” 

Exasperation is writ large 
on the young Doctor’s counte- 
nance. “I asked for jam at 
breakfast and was told there 
was none,” he says, “now 
there’s no marmalade. Have 
we got a mess committee——? ” 
Hastily he stops, having sud- 
denly remembered — the first 
time since his election—that he 
himself is a member of that 
select body. 

Here a hitherto unheard but 
aggressively cheerful officer 
remarks, “ We shall quite dis- 
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like fresh milk when we do get 
any again, shan’t we?” 

The others merely glare at 
him. The meal finishes in 
silence. 


Five o'clock comes long be- 
fore we are ready for it, but 
although there are one or two 
stragglers, full numbers event- 
ually arrive back on board. A 
few have fallen by the way- 
side, and perhaps you (who by 
now know so much about us 
and our ways) can guess the 
names of one or two of the 
delinquents ? 

Yes, you are quite right, for 
among thesmall group of those 
who have not been allowed to 
fall out stand—or rather sway 
—Private Spooner and Gunner 
Murphy. And besides imbib- 
ing their favourite ‘ hops,” 
these two have been market- 
ing, for in his right hand the 
former clasps an enormous 
crayfish, one claw of which he 
playfully nibbles. 


“Anything to say?” the 
Officer of the Watch asks each 
one. 

“No, sir,” is the invariable 
thick-voiced reply, till comes 
the turn of Private Spooner. 

At first it seems that his 
brain is too fogged for any- 
thing. “No, sir,” he manages 
to get out; and then, a second 
after, momentarily bracing 
himself up, he bursts forth, 
“Yes, sir, I ’as. I know I’m 
drunk; I know yew’re a-goin’ 
to put me dahn below; but” 
(here he brandishes the cray- 
fish in the Officer of the 
Watch’s face) “can I take this 
perishin’ canary with me?” 

‘“‘ Master-at-Arms, put your 
men below; Sergeant-Major, 
yours too; but first of all 
throw the canary overboard.” 

Officers of Watches, though 
they generally possess a keen 
sense of humour, must not be 
too sympathetic. And it was 
Wilson, as has been said, who 
had the first dog-watch. 


VIII, PRESENTS. 


Yesterday each of us was 
presented with a swimming- 
collar—a sausage-shaped, stock- 
ingette-enclosed, rubber affair, 
to be inflated after the fashion 
of an air-cushion. 

Engineer-Lieutenant Terence 
Rooney, with great gusto, blew 
his up to well-nigh bursting 
point, and then, red-faced and 
panting with exertion, regarded 
it curiously. 

“Well, if they expect you to 
wear it round your chest,” he 
said, “they must think the 
Navy’s manned with pygmies.” 


“Shure, and it’s not afther 
puttin’ it round your chest you 
must be,” mockingly answered 
Saxon. 

‘“Pwhere, then?” 

“What's the thing called? 
Personally, though no doubt 
it would be very ‘toney,’ I 
never wear my collar round 
my chest.” 

“ Ah,” said Terence, sudden- 
ly enlightened, “round your 
neck !” 

This morning there appeared 
on all the various notice-boards 
the following :— 
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The swimming-collars which 
have been issued are to be always 
at hand: by day, deflated, on 
the person; by night, inflated 
and hung from the hammock 
clews. Punctures are to be re- 
ported to officers of divisions. 


Thus we are compulsorily 
made to safeguard ourselves 
to a small extent “from the 
dangers of the sea, and from 
the violence of the enemy.” A 
great blow, this, to the fatalists 
who, quite happy in leaving 
matters (if it ever does come 
to swimming!) on the knees 
of the gods, had rather scoffed 
at those among us who had 
provided themselves with vari- 
ous forms of life-saving appar- 
atus. And certainly some of 
the improvised articles merit 
the jeers they have brought 
down on their owners’ heads, 
for they are ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

A sine qua mon of any 
device is that it must be of 
such a nature that it can be 
permanently worn, or at least 
kept in the pocket. Thus such 
things as the regulation cork 
life-belt are rather beyond the 
pale, for you simply cannot 
spend your whole day rigged 
up as a lifeboatman. The 
field of choice is practically 
narrowed down to pneumatic 
contrivances, 

One officer has provided him- 
self with an air-cushion of the 
double square variety, which 
he has fitted up so that it can 
be worn—with great incon- 
venience and to the detriment 
of his personal appearance— 
under his monkey-jacket. 

Another owns a similar 
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affair of the circular type, with 
a large hole in the centre, to 
be sported (so we suppose, 
though he will not actually 
acknowledge it) a@ la Eliza- 
bethan ruffle. 

Several carry (when they 
remember) motor-bicycle tyres 
in their pockets, 

And one (he shall be name- 
less, as perhaps it is not his 
fault; he has been married 
very recently!) is the proud 
possessor of all the three con- 
traptions just mentioned, and 
in addition a “Quido’s” jacket 
and a board of trade life-belt. 
We beg and pray him not to 
take to the deep (if ever the 
necessity arrives) clad in all 
these articles; besides the risk 
of being used as a raft, he could 
not possibly avoid being taken 
for a submarine by any rescuing 
vessels that might arrive on 
the scene, (As doubtless will 
have been guessed, we are only 
safeguarding ourselves against 
the dangers of an involuntary 
swim if “submarined.”) 

Now, here he is presented 
with a swimming-collar in 
addition. 

But as the days go on we 
wonder—if we ever think about 
it at all—whether when the 
time comes (if it does) we shall 
want to prolong the agony. 
For the cold weather ap- 
proaches apace in the North 
Sea, and already, though 
October is little more than half 
spent, we seem to have suddenly 
dropped into mid-winter. The 
calm clear day that comes now 
and then—when the sun beats 
down as in the spring—makes 
the chill grey morrow seem all 
the colder in comparison. 
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By now, though, we are 
well equipped for the most 
rigorous weather that these 
regions can possibly spring on 
us; the Admiralty and a 
charitable public have seen to 
that. We have mufflers galore, 
beautiful thick socks, gloves, 
mittens, Balaclava helmets, and 
—well everything needful 
to keep out the cold. A nar- 
rative such as this is not the 
place to discuss the masculine 
wardrobe quite so fully as 
certain illustrated weeklies 
(and not the ones intended for 
ladies only) describe that of the 
opposite sex. 

“What do we know about 
that?” He who runs may 
read, and when papers are 80 
precious that even the ad- 
vertisements are almost learnt 
by heart, it stands to reason 
that we are not going to miss 
a long article whose illustra- 
tions, too, are so very chic. 

Yes, we have all we can 
possibly want in the clothing 





line. And till the novelty 
wears off and familiarity 
breeds contempt for the 


“dressing up” entailed, we 
shall probably wear during the 
next week or two an absolutely 
unnecessary quantity of gear; 
probably during the day (if we 
can escape from the watchful 
eye of “authority ”), certainly 
when on duty at night. 

Some of us wear Balaclavas 
in our hammocks! 

But the “ matloe ” is a weird 
“ kettle o’ fish.” 

And writing of gifts in the 
shape of “warm comforts” 
brings to mind presents of 
other descriptions that are 
showered on us. Though our 
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doings must of necessity be 
wrapped in silence and secrecy, 
evidently we are not forgotten, 
Every visit to harbour seems 
to bring something fresh—one 
day huge cases of books; 
another, evaporated apples from 
far-off Ontario; another, to- 
bacco from Rhodesia, and so 
on. 


To-night our duffle suits and 
Balaclavas are very welcome. 
Day had ended with a vivid 
sunset, blood-red storm-clouds 
scudding across the face of the 
sun as it sank below the hori- 
zon. For a space a watery 
moon had fitfully shone through 
the racing clouds, to be gradu- 
ally blotted out by the rolling 
greyness. Now, as_ through 
the inky darkness the chill 
nor’-easter each moment blows 
stronger, as the ship, dipping 
her nose into the sea, “ takes it 
green” over the length of the 
forecastle, as the spray and 
spume reach right up to the 
massive height of the bridge, 
we know that we are in for a 
dirty night—and dirty days 
and nights to come, 

“What's the barometer 
now?” asks the Captain of 
Lieutenant Fraser, R.N.V.R., 
‘“‘makee-learn” officer of the 
watch under Langton. 

Fraser does not know. He 
is still rather bewildered at 
the multitudinous items of 
knowledge one must have at 
one’s finger-tips when officer 
of the watch. But he has 
quickly picked up the sea- 
going faculty (or did he learn 
it in Parliament?) of preserv- 
ing an unruffled countenance 
and answering something. 
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“27°75, sir,’ comes out pat. 

“Oh, I cannot quite credit 
that,” says the Captain, with 
(could one but see it in the 
darkness) a twinkle in the 
corner of his eye. “ What do 
you make the barometer, Mr 
Langton?” 

“29°75, sir, and dropping 
fast.” 

“Um!” muses the Captain, 
“even with that it’s knocking 
the bottom out of itself quite 
quickly enough for my 
liking.” 

Fraser discreetly retires for 
a time to the corner of the 
bridge. For the benefit of 
those who generally couple 
barometer readings with the 
words “Rain, Changeable, 
Fair,’ &c., it may be men- 
tioned that the record lowest 
reading is somewhere about 
27°50. 

And the gale is only just 
starting. 





Hight bells strike—midnight. 
Muffled forms laboriously make 
their way up to the bridge, 
clinging for dear life to ladder 
or stanchion as they meet the 
full force of the wind, tucking 
their chins further into the 
necks of their duffle coats as 
the spray lashes them. 

From different spots in the 
pitch blackness scraps of hur- 
ried conversation drift astern ; 
the watch just going off duty 
are “turning over” to their 
reliefs, 
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“Everything’s all right,” 
says Langton cheerily, “the 
fleet is as usual, the is 
ahead, you can just see her. 
It’s a filthy night and the 
glass is simply tumbling 
down!” Then follow a few 
directions as to course and 
speed, guns’ crews, &c., and a 
reference to some one called 
“the old man.” ‘So long.” 

A grunt signifies Sinbad’s 
acquiescence. What a huge 
difference there is in the 
“going off” and “coming on” 
watch manner ! 

Langton and Fraser clatter 
down the ladder. Sinbad 
checks his bearing and dis- 
tance from the phantom next 
ahead, satisfies himself that 
everything is all right, and 
settles down to the four-hour 
vigil. 

‘Mr Barclay!” he suddenly 
calls out. 

“Sir!” from the blackness, 
and a very young midshipman 
sidles up to his elbow. 

“ What is it to-night?” 

This seemingly ambiguous 
question has, however, no 
ambiguity for Barclay. 

“Soup, sir, I thought you 
would be getting a bit tired 
of cocoa.” 

It is an unwritten law that 
the midshipman of a night 
watch brings up with him all 
the necessaries and impedi- 
menta for concocting some- 
thing warming to the inner 
man. 
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TWO GREAT BLOCKADES: THEIR AIMS AND EFFECTS. 


HAD any one set to work 
to foretell our measures of 
war against Germany, his first 
utterance as a prophet would 
have been to declare an imme- 
diate blockade of the German 
coast. Thereby he would have 
qualified for admission into un- 
questionably the more popular 
branch of that ancient and 
dignified society—namely, the 
False Prophets—for no such 
blockade has been declared. 
Clamour reverberates over why 
and why not; fact cites the 
submarine, and shows that 
the old-fashioned watch off 
an enemy port is impossible 
nowadays—sentry-go over the 
cockatrice’s den being too haz- 
ardous; law lays down that, 
whatever blockades be, they 
must be the same for all, and 
that if we cannot close the 
Baltic to Sweden and Den- 
mark—as we cannot—we have 
no right to close it to other 
neutrals; Ministers declare 
that we are getting every- 
thing we want by an extended 
application of contraband and 
the doctrine of continucus 
voyage, and their critics stren- 
uously deny the same; and 
History, poor muse, is tweaked 
hither and thither in the affray 
in order to justify contradic- 
tory conclusions from defective 
premisses. Most of these ap- 
peals are made to the two 
great blockades—that of the 
Napoleonic War and that of 
the Southern States by the 
North from 1861. to 1865. 
Doubtless these are precedents 


—of a sort—but while the 
likenesses are seized, the differ- 
ences are frequently ignored. 

Blockade as a_ belligerent 
measure has one aim—to put 
stress on and to reduce the 
enemy by use of sea-power— 
but many methods. It may 
be used to keep the enemy 
fleets in port, to prevent their 
combining, or to secure a battle 
immediately they do venture 
out; it safeguards us against 
attempts of invasion; it will 
stop the egress of commerce- 
raiders, and so make the sea- 
routes secure for our shipping ; 
it destroys the enemy’s com- 
merce; it cuts off neutrals 
from supplying the blockaded 
coasts; it robs the enemy of 
sea-borne supplies, hampers his 
troops, puts stress on the 
civilian population, forces up 
prices, throws his finance into 
confusion, and ruins such of 
his industries as depend upon 
raw materials; it might, in 
certain cases, reduce the enemy 
by actual starvation. 

This is familiar enough ; but 
what is less commonly grasped 
is that, though the great block- 
ades in the past have done 
some of these things, they have 
none of them done all. For 
example, our blockades in the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars did not always keep the 
French fleets in port. Ville- 
neuve escaped, and was at large 
for months before Trafalgag ; 
Napoleon got safely across to 
Egypt with a fleet and trans- 
ports numbering close on 300 
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vessels. Hoche’s expedition 
reached Bantry Bay without 
interference. We did not keep 
French privateers from infest- 
ing the sea, and our merchant 
shipping paid heavily for it; 
nor did the Northern block- 
ade prevent the raids of the 
Alabama and her kin, though 
these raiders did not issue 
from the Southern ports. Our 
blockade did not seriously 
hamper WNapoleon’s troops, 
nor materially disturb his 
finance. Nor, least of all, 
did blockade starve him into 
surrender any more than it 
starved the South. Neither 
the continent of Europe nor 
the vast area of the Southern 
States could be ‘‘starved,” for 
the simple reason that they 
were accustomed -to supply 
themselves with food, and did 
in war as they had been used 
to do in peace, 

Indeed the reduction of an 
enemy by starvation, by the 
actual straitening of food till 
the pinch becomes too severe 
to be endured, is a thing 
which demands exceptional cir- 
cumstances in a blockade. The 
blockader must be able to con- 
trol all the avenues of ap- 
proach —or practically all,— 
and the blockaded country 
must have a population so 
dense, compared with its area 
of fertile land, that it cannot 
supply itself. The case will 
not arise unless the enemy 
is entirely surrounded by 
hostile territory, or unless 
it is an island with its 
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foe supreme at sea. It is easy 
to picture such a case in 
imagination. It is our partic- 
ular sword of Damocles. But 
so far history hardly knows 
such a thing in fact, France 
in 1793 was ringed round 
with enemies —the Nether- 
lands, the Empire, Austria, 
Savoy, and Spain—every land 
frontier hostile except Switzer- 
land, and little could come from 
there; and Great Britain held 
the sea. But France was not 
and could not be starved into 
surrender, nor did her multi- 
tude of enemies ever expect 
that she would be. Again, the 
North held the Southern 
States entirely in her grasp 
when once she had secured the 
line of the Mississippi by the 
taking of Vicksburg in 1863, 
which cut the Confederates off 
from their one neutral frontier, 
Mexico; but though she could 
profoundly influence the war 
by her blockade it was not 
possible to starve the South— 
for the South, like France, 
couid grow enough food for her 
people. Small islands here 
and there have been reduced 
by famine, but it has seldom 
been worth while to adopt so 
lengthy a method. It is al- 
most always simpler, briefer, 
and more sure to land a force 
and beat down the garrison. 
One precedent there is of a 
powerful State starved into 
surrender through losing com- 
mand of the sea; and the case 
concerns us singularly closely, 
for it was the great maritime 





1 We could borrow much more easily than France could, but Napoleon did 
not try to borrow. The Continental Exchange was heavily against us, and our 


funds dropped more than the French funds. 
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State of its day, with an over- 
sea empire. That is Athens. 
True, it was not an island by 
nature: it made itself an island 
by art. Its fortifications 
secured it against the feeble 
siege- work of the day; the 
“Long Walls” which joined it 
to its port, the Peirzeus, gave 
it a safe avenue of supply. It 
could disregard the Spartan 
armies encamped at its gates 
so long as its fleets held the 
sea. So long—but no longer; 
let its command of the sea fall 
and nothing could save Athens. 
And when “the day” came at 
last and Lysander—far away on 
the Hellespont—captured all the 
hundred and eighty Athenian 
ships save ten, then Athens was 
a State without hope. The fatal 
battle at AU gospotami—seekers 
after menacing precedent will 
note that it lay away to the 
north-east of the doomed Ath- 
ens, that the antagonist was a 
military State that had forced 
itself to become a naval power, 
ani that the Athenian fleet 
was caught unprepared and 
half-manned with what we 
may risk calling nucleus crews 
—took place in September, but 
the victorious Spartan ad- 
miral did not hurry to present 
himself before. Athens. He 
cut off the corn-ships from the 
EKuxine; the Spartan force at 
Deceleia in Athenian territory 
kept the Athenians from get- 
ting supplies overland. That 
was enough. Not till Novem- 
ber did the Spartan fleet show 
itself off the Peirzeus and begin 
the blockade. Athens starved 
till the next April, when stark 
famine made it surrender—and 
it surrendered itself, its insular 


position (for the Long Walls 
were to be demolished), its 
maritime power, its dockyards 
and arsenals, its empire—all, 
in brief, that had made it, 
politically, the greatest Power 
of its world. 

Here is a case where mari- 
time blockade did overthrow a 
powerful State—powerful, that 
is to say, when compared with 
its rivals—a State, too, against 
which military power had had 
practically no effect, and did 
end a long dubious war with a 
thunder-clap. Yet it must be 
remembered that Athens did 
not supply itself with food, but 
trusted to imported corn, and 
that its population was dense 
compared to the area of the 
State; moreover, it had no 
land frontier available; to all 
intents it was an_ island, 
Everything conspired to make 
a blockade deadly. The cir- 
cumstances were exceptional ; 
it is well to bear in mind that 
they are not unique. 

Although neither our block- 
ade of the Napoleonic Empire, 
nor the North’s blockade of 
the rebel South, had the same 
swift deadliness as Lysander’s 
blockade of Athens, each of 
them had much to do with the 
decision of a war. It is worth 
while to examine in a little 
detail their aims, their 
methods, their difficulties, and 
their results. A good deal 
will be found that resembles 
our position to-day, yet there 
are differences, wider perhaps 
than would be suspected at 
first view. 

For the first three years of 
the Napoleonic war the British 
blockade of enemy territory 
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had been aimed at the enemy’s 
fleets and privateers, and there- 
fore was in the main confined 
to his naval ports. It should 
be remembered, however, that 
we had other means of dealing 
with his commerce besides 
blockade, some of them in ex- 
istenee to-day, one lapsed, and 
the other out of date. We 
could stop British subjects from 
trading with him (if we wished), 
because trading with the enemy 
was illegal, and we could stop 
contraband from reaching him 
on neutral ships; these are 
familiar. But we had two 
other engines: one was the 
“Rule of War of 1756,” by 
which we claimed the right to 
forbid any neutral to engage 
in trade between a belligerent 
and its colonies, on the ground 
that as this trade was jealously 
forbidden to outsiders in time 
of peace, an enemy only opened 
it in war-time because he could 
no longer keep it shut, and 
therefore any neutral embark- 
ing init was doing the enemy 
a service; finally, we claimed 
the right to capture enemy 
goods on neutral ships any- 
where except in neutral waters 
—and it may be assumed that 
our courts would take a wide 
view of “enemy property,” 
and not recognise a neutral’s 
title too leniently. 

Yet in spite of the shackles 
of blockaded ports, contraband 
and capture, and the irksome- 
ness of “ visit and search,” neu- 
tral commerce had prospered. 
Though France seldom had a 
fleet at sea, even the privateers 


sent up British insurance rates 
a good deal, and for many 
things it was safer to trust 
to a neutral carrier, more par- 
ticularly as France professed 
(though she did not always 
practise) the rule of “free ships, 
free goods.” Thus the com- 
merce of the United States 
throve exceedingly: Monroe, 
writing from London, said in 
1804, ““Our commerce was never 
so much favoured in time of 
war.” Prussia, up till then a 
nation of no maritime import- 
ance, suddenly appeared as the 
possessor of a considerable 
merchant navy. In 1806 there 
were upwards of three thou- 
sand ships flying the Prussian 
flag.' They were not indeed 
Prussian owned; they mostly 
belonged to French, Dutch, 
and Spanish merchants; but 
as these did not dare to sail 
the seas under their own 
colours, they took refuge under 
Prussia’s eagle, Similarly the 
flags of Oldenburg, Mecklen- 
burg, and other German neu- 
tral States began to display 
themselves, and the amount 
of tonnage which went to 
Hamburg and the other Hanse 
towns grew apace. Denmark 
and Sweden also throve. 
These halcyon days for neu- 
tral commerce were, however, 
rudely brought to an end. 
When early in 1806 Prussia 
took Napoleon’s bait of Han- 
over, we retorted with a 
blockade of the Elbe and 
Weser. That was widened in 
May 1806 into a blockade from 
Brest to the Elbe, though in 





1 When we fell out with Prussia in 1806 we found in our waters 400 “ Prus- 


sian” ships to put an embargo upon. 
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practice we only enforced it 
rigidly between the Seine and 
Ostend. Taking this as a pre- 
text, Napoleon, when he had 
overrun Prussia, issued his 
famous Berlin Decree in 
November 1806—the first step 
in his later “Continental Sys- 
tem”—by which he declared 
the British Isles to be “ block- 
aded.” The fact that he had 
no ships at sea to enforce this 
blockade did not—as might be 
supposed—make his decree a 
dead letter, for once the Brit- 
ish Isles were declared to be 
‘“‘ blockaded,” it followed in law 
that every neutral going to or 
coming from our ports was 
“good prize” to any French 
privateer who fell in with it, 
on the ground that it was 
either intending to break 
blockade or had done it. Even 
the presence on board of British 
merchandise was taken as proof 
of a visit to the blockaded 
country. And it of course fol- 
lowed that any neutral ventur- 
ing from Great Britain to any 
port in Napoleon’s dominions 
was liable to capture on 
arrival.} 

Then followed a year of blast 
and counterblast. We led off 
with an Order in Council of 
January 1807 forbidding all 
neutrals from trading between 
any two ports either hostile or 
from which the British flag 
was excluded—an extension of 
the principle of the rule of war 
of 1756 from colonial trade 
to coastwise trade. Napoleon 
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riposted with the Warsaw 
Decree (January 25, 1807), 
which confiscated all British 
goods found in the Hanse 
towns, and (more effectively) 
with his Treaty of Tilsit (July 
1807) by which Russia became 
his friend, agreed to apply his 
Continental System, to exclude 
British ships and goods from 
Russian ports, and to join him 
in putting pressure on Den- 
mark and Sweden to accede 
also. We saved him the 
trouble in Denmark by send- 
ing the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion (August-September 1807), 
which snatched the Danish 
fleet out of Napoleon’s claws, 
but of course flung Denmark 
into alliance with France, and 
we followed that up with the 
second set of Orders in Council 
of November 1807.2 Of these 
the main purport was to de- 
clare a blockade of all enemy 
ports, and ports from which the 
British flag was excluded—this 
made any neutral going to or 
from any of these ports liable 
to capture for breach of block- 
ade— with the further addi- 
tions that all articles of the 
produce and manufacture of 
the said countries and their 
colonies were subject to cap- 
ture, and that vessels carrying 
French ‘certificates of origin,” 
which vouched that the ship’s 
cargo was not of British origin 
and had not been shipped in a 
British port, were liable to be 
condemned. Certain excep- 
tions were made to which we 





1 Napoleon at first gave it to be understood that they would not be liable to 
capture ; later, he changed his mind. 

2 There were eight of them: three on November 11, and five more on Nov- 
ember 25. I have endeavoured to compress them. 
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shall have to return, but they 
may be briefly catalogued thus: 
that they exempted the neutral 
from some of the disabilities, 
provided he was engaged in 
trading with enemy’s colonies 
either direct or to a British 
port, or if he were trading 
from a British port to one of 
the Continental ports shut by 
Napoleon’s decree, In other 
words, the neutral was exempt 
if he were either poaching on 
the French (strictly preserved) 
colonial trade for England’s 
benefit, or defying Napoleon’s 
own blockade of our islands. 
To this Napoleon replied with 
the Milan Decree (December 17, 
1807), which declared that any 
neutrals submitting to visit 
and search by British ships 
were thereby “denationalised ” 
—that is to say, void of all 
rights, and therefore liable to 
capture—and reiterated that 
every vessel trafficking with 
Great Britain or her colonies 
was good prize, and would be 
seized on entering any port 
under French rule. 

Now let us take stock from 
the point of view of neutrals, 
Obviously there were not many 
neutrals, but one was import- 
ant—the United States. Let 
us see how Brother Jonathan 
stood in the beginning of 1808. 
The British Isles are blockaded 
by the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees. If he goes there he may 
be captured: if he comes from 
there to a French port, or to 
any port allied with France, he 
is certain to be condemned on 
arrival, The British Isles, then, 
are closed to him unless he is 
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prepared to risk the French 
privateer and Napoleon’s edict. 
Good ; he will trade elsewhere, 
But where else? The Novem- 
ber Orders in Council close “all 
ports belonging to enemies of 
Great Britain, and ports from 
which the British flag is ex- 
cluded.” That shuts Russia 
and Prussia (who have ex- 
cluded British ships) and Den- 
mark, which means Norway 
also (ally of France). Sweden 
is still open for a brief while, 
but North Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France of course 
are all shut, as being in Na- 
poleon’s hands. Spain is Na- 
poleon’s ally, and his Marshal, 
Junot, has just entered Portu- 
gal and frightened away the 
Royal Family. Italy is Na- 
poleon’s; Austria has joined 
his Continental System,! and 
England being at war with 
Turkey, that is closed also, 
Thus he has only the choice 
of Hobson if he wishes to 
obey both Napoleon’s and the 
British Decrees. It seems there 
is nowhere in Europe for him 
to go except to Sweden—and 
that is not going to be open 
long. 

Poor neutral Brother Jona- 
than—his is a hard case! The 
United States, recognising that 
between the two combatants 
American ships were almost 
certain to be captured, first of 
all passed an Embargo Act 
(December 22, 1807) forbid- 
ding American ships to clear 
for any foreign port. This was 
succeeded by the Non-Inter- 
course Act, coming into force 
on May 20, 1809, which closed 





} Actually in February 1808. 
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the American ports to the 
ships of war and merchant 
ships of both France and Great 
Britain, stopped importation 
from either, or the entrance of 
any merchandise therein pro- 
duced, and forbade American 
or other merchant ships to 
clear from the United States 
for any British or French port, 
or to trade indirectly with 
them. 

The upshot was substantially 
this— 


Napoleon (to John Bull). 
‘You are blockaded: Neutrals, 
I forbid you to go near John 
Bull!” 

John Bull (to Napoleon). 
“Excuse me, you are block- 
aded: Neutrals, keep away from 
Boney or any of his friends!” 

Jonathan (neutral) “A 
plague o’ both your houses! 
You shan’t either of you come 
here, and my ships shan’t go 
to you.” 


The sorrows of the luckless 
neutral, however grievous, are 
not to the present point. 
What we are after is the 
working out of the Continental 
System and our retaliatory 
blockade. Theory is one thing, 
practice another; exceptions 
may vastly alter the plainest 
principle. What did each side 
want? 

It looks at first glance as 
if they both wanted to a con- 
siderable extent the same 
thing. Napoleon declares a 
blockade which is intended to 
prevent any Continental goods 
going to Great Britain or its 
possessions in neutral ships, 
or any British goods from 
coming to the Continent; 


Great Britain replies with 
Orders in Council also declar- 
ing a blockade which will 
similarly prevent any Con- 
tinental goods coming to 
Great Britain or its posses- 
sions in neutral ships, or any 
British goods going to the 
Continent. This unanimity 
between enemies is puzzling. 
Of course goods coming from 
neutrals in neutral ships will 
also be stopped by either 
party; still it is to be pre- 
sumed that there was no 
neutral worth considering 
except the United States, 
Napoleon’s whole aim _ in 
Europe had been to convert 
neutrals into allies by getting 
them to accede to his Con- 
tinental System, and at first 
he was completely successful. 
But then, of course, as seon 
as they became his allies, 
England ceased to regard them 
as neutrals. 

Yet though methods are 
similar, aims may be unlike. 
Napoleon frankly wished to 
destroy British commerce. 
Were our measures intended 
to destroy French commerce? 
Clearly not, for there was very 
little for us to destroy. It 
had been already destroyed at 
sea, and on Jand we could not 
touch it. But were we going 
to acquiesce without a struggle 
in his attempt to destroy 
British commerce and make 
no attempt to save it? Will 
not our measures be directed 
to annul the effect of his, and 
to save British commerce? 
He aims at robbing us of the 
neutral carrier and the neutral 
trade. We will apply the 
same sauce to the gander, and 
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we will press two further 
objects. In the first place, 
we will contrive that neutral 
commerce to any part of 
Europe shall come as far as 
possible through British ports 
by forbidding it to go any 
other way; and we will send 
British goods to the Continent 
whenever and however we can, 
in order to break Napoleon’s 
Continental System. True, we 
shall break our own blockade 
to do so, but Englishmen of 
that day were practical before 
they were logical. Perish logic 
before Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence—for these were the 
sinews of war! 

The attitude was neither 
dignified nor legal, nor per- 
haps moral; but it was essen- 
tially sound. We intended to 
use our sea power regardless 
alike of enemy rage and of 
neutral squeals, We were pre- 
pared to take the risk in order 
to gain our objects and to 
frustrate our enemy’s plans, 
no matter who suffered. Our 
supremacy at sea made this 
possible—and we did it. 

It is, then, inaccurate to re- 
gard either side’s action as a 
blockade in the ordinary sense. 
Napoleon’s blockade fell short 
for the simple reason that he 
had no ships at sea to enforce 
it; he had the will, but not the 
power, therefore he had to con- 
tent himself with setting up 
restrictions in his own ports. 
Our blockade was incomplete, 
because, though we had the 
power we had not the will, 
because it suited us best to 
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break it in order to force upon 
the Continent the goods which 
Napoleon was trying to exclude, 
The gist of the matter is that 
Napoleon blockaded himself in, 
and we used our sea power to 
break his blockade of himself 
in such ways as suited us best. 
Thus our real aim was, as 
stated by Spencer Perceval in 
the House of Commons in 1812: 
“The object of the Orders was 
not to destroy the trade of the 
Continent, but to force the Con- 
tinent to trade with us.” - 

A closer examination of the 
Orders in Council shows how 
this was to be done. The 
Orders proclaimed a blockade, 
but at once we find distinction 
drawn between “ ports actually 
blockaded ” and the “restricted 
ports.” The latter means ports 
from which Napoleon was striv- 
ing to exclude us and our goods, 
but from which we did not 
mean to be excluded. So 
the first Order of November 
11, after professing some con- 
sideration for neutrals, adds 
his majesty’s desire “even to 
leave open, for the present, 
such trade with his majesty’s 
enemies as shall be carried on 
directly with the ports of his 
majesty’s dominions” under 
certain limits. Thus the Order 
relaxed the “Rule of War of 
1756,” and threw open trade 
by a neutral between his own 
ports or our colonial ports to 
and from the enemy’s colonies 
—though these were nominally 
“blockaded”; again, no neu- 
tral vessel or cargo was to be 
captured if it came from a 





1 French flotillas cruised in the mouths of the Elbe and Weser (his own ports) 


to cut off smugglers and infringers of his Continantal System, 
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“restricted port,” provided it 
was going to any British port 
in Europe ; the Navigation Acts 
were modified, “since it was 
expedient” that any neutral or 
allied vessel “be permitted to 
import into this country articles 
of the produce and manufacture 
of countries at war with his 
majesty”; accordingly, certain 
scheduled goods! might be so 
imported subject to the or- 
dinary duties and drawbacks. 
The second Order of November 
25, 1807, permitted neutrals to 
lade British produce or East 
India goods or prize goods 
(lawfully imported) and clear 
for any enemy port in the 
West Indies or America, unless 
actually blockaded; and they 
might take goods of foreign 
manufacture (even enemy) 
under license; further, neutrals 
might lade any British goods 
or goods lawfully imported 
(except foreign sugar, coffee, 
wine, brandy, snuff, and cotton, 
for which license was required), 
and take them to any port even 
though restricted, unless under 
actual blockade. Again, special 
regulations were made to en- 
courage neutral trade from 
Gibraltar and Malta to Medi- 
terranean ports, although Italy 
was in Napoleon’s hands and 
Spain still his ally. Finally, 
it was ordered that none of the 
regulations in the first Order 
of Council should subject to 
capture and confiscation goods 
of British origin laden on 
British ships, unless they were 
liable for some other cause; 
that is to say, British ships 
might trade with the “re- 


stricted ports” just as freely 
as neutrals. 

Official verbiage is exasper- 
ating, and never more so than 
when one attempts to condense 
or clarify it, but our intentions 
were plain enough—‘“to force 
the Continent to trade with 
us,” and to use our sea power 
to make neutral trade reach 
the Continent only through our 
ports, Napoleon alleged in the 
Milan Decree that the meas- 
ures of the British Government 
made “neutral, friendly, or 
even Powers the allies of Eng- 
land liable not only to be 
searched by English cruisers, 
but to be compulsorily detained 
in England, and to have a tax 
laid on them of so much per 
cent on the cargo.” Mr J. H. 
Rose, in the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History,’ says this ‘can only 
be described as a deliberate 
misrepresentation. The Order 
(of November 11) did not seek 
to compel all neutral ships to 
put in at British ports and pay 
a tonnage duty.” His point is 
that neutrals were “allowed,” 
not “compelled.” It is true 
that American neutrals ordered 
into British ports were not 
subject to tonnage duties, but 
those that came voluntarily 
hadtopay. Besides, the second 
Order in Council of November 
25 says that no vessel shall 
clear from any port of this 
Kingdom to any restricted port 
with goods “laden (after notice 
of the Order of November 11) 
on board the vessel which shall 
have imported the same,” unless 
these have been “duly entered 
and landed” —and similar 
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clauses applied to any vessel 
clearing from our ports to 
any destination with goods 
the produce of a restricted 
country, or any goods laden 
at a restricted port in the 
vessel importing the same 
(unless the cargo consisted 
wholly of flour, meal, grain, 
or articles the produce of a 
country not subject to the 
restrictions), Put more briefly, 
and haply more clearly, neu- 
trals engaged on the “re- 
stricted trade” were not merely 
to touch at British ports and 
go on their voyage with their 
cargo, but they were to enter 
and land their goods. This 
gave Napoleon some justifica- 
tion for his statement; and 
further, even if we did not 
“compel,” the Orders in Coun- 
cil made neutral trade which 
did not come through British 
ports so hazardous that most 
of it did accept our regulations. 
We brought it about that the 
neutral “voluntarily”  sub- 
mitted to being “compelled.” 
A further point to remark is 
that, in spite of the spread of 
Napoleon’s power, and _ the 
American Embargo and Non- 
Intercourse Acts, there were 
still plenty of soi-disant neu- 
trals, and we took pains to 
encourage them. Napoleon 
had indeed undertaken more 
than he could manage. In 
spite of all his efforts there 
were always leaks in his dam, 
and as fast as he built up one 
part another would give way. 
Thus even after the Treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) Sweden remained 
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open to our trade,! till Russia, 
by force of arms, compelled it 
to accept the Continental Sys- 
tem as one of the conditions of 
peace. Sweden, indeed, nomin- 
ally went to war with us in 
November 1810, but the ad- 
miral on the Baltic station, Sir 
James Saumarez, managed 
with great tact to keep clear 
of hostilities. No shot was 
fired. His chief business was 
to convoy the huge fleets of 
“neutrals” which took goods 
to the Baltic, and to bring 
them home again. One convoy 
of six hundred ships, being 
delayed by head-winds, Napo- 
leon managed to seize, but 
most eluded him. He was 
well aware of the character 
of the traffic. ‘Under what- 
ever names they are masked, 
French, German, Spanish, 
Danish, Russian, be sure 
they are all English.” An- 
other series of leaks lay 
along the North German 
coasts, Hamburg and Bremen 
being the chief. The con- 
ditions favoured smuggling, 
and by seizing Heligoland in 
1807 we provided a sort of 
advanced base for smugglers. 
The island was guarded by 
ships of war, stuffed with 
British goods, and converted 
into a depét for the contraband 
trader. Altona, being in Danish 
territory, just opposite Ham- 
burg, gave every facility for 


smuggling. Thousands of 
people went to and fro all 
day long and_= smuggled. 


Women to the number of five 
or six hundred were regularly 





1 It will be remembered that Sweden then had provinces on the south and east 


of the Baltic, 
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employed in carrying coffee 
under their wide Teutonic 
petticoats: fourteen pounds 
apiece was a load. Another 
more original device was this. 
Carts went daily out on the 
Altona road to fetch sand from 
a sandpit to repair the Ham- 
burg streets: the smugglers 
nightly filled up the sandpit 
with brown sugar, which 
(slightly adulterated with 
sand) was conveyed into Ham- 
burg. A third plan utilised 
the hearse as a conveyance, 
till the custom-house officials, 
growing suspicious of the sud- 
denly popular mortality, opened 
one of the vehicles and found 
it full of sugar, coffee, and 
indigo. Bourrienne, Napoleon’s 
Minister at Hamburg, who 
narrates these tales, says that 
nothing could stop the coming 
in of British goods, and gives 
an example that when Napoleon 
ordered him to supply from 
Hamburg 50,000 cloaks and 
200,000 pairs of boots for the 
Polish campaign of 1807, he 
was obliged to get the cloth 
and leather from England ; but 
rumour also said that Bour- 
rienne was more ready to take 
bribes from the illicit traders 
than to suppress them. In 
1810 Napoleon put his most 
relentless marshal, Davout, at 
Hamburg, and employed two 
of his best army corps! to line 
the coasts of North Germany 
and Holland. In the same 
year he drove his brother Louis 
to resign the crown of Holland, 
because he had been lax over 


the Continental System, and 
annexed Holland to France. 
These measures for the time 
sealed up these coasts fairly 
thoroughly. But. before this 
was complete Portugal and 
then Spain opened a gap in 
the south, and Russia began to 
give way too. The British flag 
was honestly excluded from 
Russian ports, but British 
traders thither soon found out 
that inconvenient questions 
would not be asked if they 
hoisted any other. Napoleon 
protested in vain; on Decem- 
ber 31, 1810, the Czar refused 
to exclude neutrals coming 
from British ports, or with 
British goods. The reason 
was not that Russia urgently 
wanted British goods, but that 
Russian nobles made much of 
their income by the export of 
naval stores. If the “neutral” 
ships did not come there was 
no export. Hence the Czar, 
pressed at home, refused to 
shut his ports any longer, even 
though it was notorious that 
the “neutral” was really Brit- 
ish with simulated papers. 
Thus by 1811 the Conti- 
nental System was tottering. 
Spain was slipping out of 
Napoleon’s grasp, Russia and 
Sweden were privily agreeing 
to evade it, and more than a 
year before we ourselves had 
relaxed the orders of 1807, 
and had narrowed the “re- 
stricted ports” down to the 
coasts of France, Holland, and 
Italy. Each side had, more- 
over, issued licenses wholesale * 





1 Davout’s and Massena’s; Massena was away in command of the Army of 
Portugal. 

2 2600 British licenses were issued in 1807, 15,000 in 1809, and over 18,000 
in 1810, and most of them were for the Baltic trade. 
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to break their own blockades ; 
so called “neutrals,” carrying 
two sets of papers with simu- 
lated seals, roamed to the re- 
stricted ports; French vessels 
under neutral flags could visit 
us under license, provided some 
of their cargo was French, and 
we did not object to their 
coming if they loaded British 
goods on return; our vessels 
shipped brandy at Bordeaux 
for the army in Portugal; and, 
most amazing of all, when our 
harvest failed in 1809 Napoleon 
allowed licensed carriers to 
bring corn to us in order to 
drain more gold from us. In 
fact, in hundreds of ways each 
side relaxed, evaded, or de- 
stroyed its own so - called 
blockade when it seemed good 
to do so. 

That the blockades of each 
by the other were not rigidly 
enforced did not mean that 
they were without effect. 
Both sides suffered. England 
was filled with goods which 
she could not sell; the Con- 
tinent paid high prices for 
things she anxiously desired. 
Which had the worst of it is 
hard to say, but we could 
stand the loss best. ‘ Hard 
pounding, gentlemen,” said the 
Duke at Waterloo; “let us see 
who can pound the longest.” 
So with the Continental Sys- 
tem we could go on, and did 
go on, after Europe had grown 
tired of doing without coffee 
and sugar and British goods, 
or paying high prices for them 
to oblige Napoleon. Nothing 
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helped to make him and his 
wars so widely hated in every 
household as these maddening 
high prices. And by making 
Europe turn against him they 
led to his downfall. 

There are likenesses to our 
position of to-day, but there 
are many differences. Once 
more the United States, Hol- 
land,! and Sweden are the 
neutrals chiefly concerned ; 
once more our fleet is supreme 
at sea; once more our enemy’s 
own commerce has vanished, 
and he depends upon the 
neutral carrier; to a certain 
extent his submarine plays the 
part of the old privateer; 
every injury that he can in- 
flict on our commerce he is 
willing to inflict. But he does 
not this time dominate the 
whole coast of Europe; he 
does not wish to shut out 
British goods and British trop- 
ical products; he takes all he 
can get, and would be glad to 
get more; rubber, cotton, oils 
and fats, copper, coffee, and 
sugar would be very wel- 
come. He does not seek, like 
Napoleon, to blockade himself 
in behind a wall of prohibition, 
custom - houses, and bayonets, 
though his mines have some 
such effect. Our policy has also 
changed. In 1807 our main 
purpose was not to deprive the 
enemy of all supplies, but chiefly 
to cut off from him the neutral 
carrier and to help our own trade 
by forcing all neutral trade to 
come through Great Britain: 
we did so in order to be able to 





1 Louis Napoleon had striven to identify his aims with those of his Dutch 
subjects, and to remain as neutral as possible in order to secure trade for Dutch 


ports. 
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breach the iron barrier by which 
Napoleon hoped to shut us out. 
We proclaimed a blockade, but 
we did so in order to break 
down his blockade. This time, 
more tender to neutrals, we 
have not proclaimed a blockade, 
but by an extension of the rules 
of contraband and continuous 
voyage we are seeking to secure 
the advantages of blockade. 
We even have some hopes of 
putting pressure on our enemy’s 
food. In 1807 we declared a 
blockade which we did not fully 
enforce. Now we are seeking 
to enforce (to a great extent) a 
blockade which we have not 
declared. 


The blockade of the South 
by the North in the years 
1861-1865 is interesting for 
other reasons. Once more the 
extent of cdast-line blockaded 
was enormous, but at the be- 
ginning of the war the North 
had practically no ships to 
maintain the blockade. It was 
a@ paper blockade which grew 
into a reality, unlike Napoleon’s 
paper blockade which was al- 
ways unreal, and our paper 
blockade which we did not 
mean to enforce rigidly. It 
had an enormous direct influ- 
ence on the war, and grew 
more and more effective as the 
war went on,! though it worked 
not on the population chiefly 
but on the Southern armies, 
by keeping them short of muni- 
tions of war, and so preventing 
them from equipping more 
men; and it did this because 


the South (unlike Napoleon’s 
Empire and the German Em- 
pire) could not supply muni- 
tions for itself. 

A rigid blockade of a 
country acts as a sort of 
inverted Protective System. 
It compels the country, for 
its own salvation, to leave off 
doing what is natural to it— 
the occupations for which its 
character best fits it—and to 
take up less familiar ones 
which are urgently necessary 
for its safety. It forces it to 
make what it has hitherto 
bought, and, as_ corollary, 
prevents it from selling what 
it has hitherto made, Even 
where there is no blockade, the 
pressure of war and the loss 
of enemy markets may have 
this effect. We ourselves are 
busy making all sorts of things 
we have hitherto been content 
to buy. It may well be that 
we are learning sense, realising 
that it is worth while to pay 
something for security, and 
good for us to be able to 
provide most of what we need 
in war-time instead of trusting 
to getting it elsewhere. But 
an enemy does not altruistic- 
ally blockade in order to teach 
a heedless nation economic 
wisdom. He trusts that the 
conversion to better ways 
cannot be carried out speedily, 
and that the opponent will go 
down in the process of change. 
Or better still, he knows that 
from the nature and the re- 
sources of the land he is 
attacking it cannot supply 





1 Again a point of difference from our blockade of the Napoleonic Empire. 
We withdrew the Orders in Council altogether, so far as they applied to American 
ships, early in 1812. But the war lasted three years longer. 
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itself with its requirements at 
home. These may be many, 
but two are crucial. It must 
have food for its people, and 
it must have munitions of war 
for its soldiers. The South 
had little anxiety on the first 
score. Its peculiar weakness 
lay in the second. 

The wealth of the South lay 
in its land, its cotton, and its 
slaves. It had coal and min- 
erals, but it had not worked 
them, and, what was more seri- 
ous, its lead- and copper-mines 
and its blast-furnaces lay in 
the border States, dangerously 
close to its enemy. It had, of 


course, but a small stock of’ 


arms, and no supply of guns 
or powder. Saltpetre was hard 
to get. It had only one con- 
siderable ironworks, and only 
one arsenal equipped with any- 
thing better than foot-lathes. 
It had .no locomotive works, 
no shipbuilding yard, and no 
means of making machinery.! 
It made no leather goods, no 
cloth, no hardware, no steel. 
Further, as there were no 
manufactures, there were no 
mechanics. Thus, though it 
made every effort to supply 
these wants—and was by the 
end of the war just beginning 
to catch up—yet it had to de- 
pend for the vast bulk of its 
munitions on supplies from 
abroad, 

The reports of General 
Gorgas,” Chief of the Ordnance, 
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drive this home over and over 
again. At first these are full 
of hopes of home supply, with 
the usual comment, “but so 
far nothing has been heard of 
it.” Speedily they change into 
the pressing need of buying 
from abroad. Itjis impossible 
to give full details of this 
munition buying, principally 
from England: one fact must 
represent the whole. Out of 
the whole category of muni- 
tions, only in five things did 
the home supply equal the 
import, These five were smal] 
arms, field-ammunition, cart- 
ridges,® caps, and powder. In 
all the rest the import was 
far ahead. Kighty per cent of 
saddles, bridles, and siege am- 
munition, 95 per cent of the 
blankets, 75 per cent of in- 
fantry accoutrements, 60 per 
cent of the guns and gun- 
carriages, and all the sabres, 
came from oversea. 

Here, then, is the work of 
the blockade. At first the 
Confederates had been able to 
make, and to buy from abroad. 
But as the war went on the 
grip of the blockade tightened 
while the demand ‘of the armies 
grew every week heavier. And 
the Confederate resources could 
not meet the demand. 

The United States blockade, 
proclaimed on April 61, was 
far from being complete two 
years later. But though, 
owing to the extent of the 





1 The Northern naval arsenal at Norfolk was captured early in the war and 
gave the Confederates cannon and cannon- powder, and the Northeners failed to 
destroy the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry thoroughly, and the Confederates rescued 
some rifle-making machinery from the flames. 

* Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Series iv. Vols. 


1 and 2. 


* Cartridges much surpassed the imported supply. 
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southern coast and the ease 
with which blockade-runners 
could slip through the shoal 
waters and the intricate 
channels of Charleston and 
Wilmington, some supplies got 
in till near the very end, the 
strangle-hold grew ever closer 
and closer; the “air-pump,” as 
Mr Adams calls it, was relent- 
lessly working, sucking away 
from the Confederate armies 
their very life. Gorgas’s report 
of 64 speaks of the import 
of small arms failing, though 
50,000 “are expected,” and 
50,000 must be bought; the 
powder supply “must still de- 
pend on the import of nitre”; 
lead was still short in spite 
of “our exertions in gleaning 
the battlefields” ; good cavalry 
arms were still wanted; and, 
above all, mechanics must be 
exempted from military duty, 
workmen “will not fight and 
work, both”; it was almost 
impossible to get them: “we 
import them by twos, and they 
leave by hundreds.” The same 
thing emerges in Colonel John 
Preston’s Report on the Con- 
scription in the South! (Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1, 64): Preston 
was making 


“scanty gleanings from a nearly 
exhausted field of labour. . . . No 
civilised country was ever so bare 
of manufactures and mechanical arts 
as the Confederacy at the beginning 
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of the war, and no country, since the 
blockade has been established, has 
needed them more. No one article 
of clothing or mechanical production 
was supplied within the States, so 
that under the blockade it has be- 
come an absolute necessity, even for 
the meagre stock now existing, that 
every man should be kept to his art,” 

So here once more the 
blockade came in. Had the 
Confederates been able to buy 
abroad they would not have 
been forced to keep so many 
men from the field engaged on 
making munitions. Nor was 
it munitions alone. ‘ Agricul- 
ture,” says Preston, “had al- 
ready been drained very low,” 
and on slave estates it was 
felt necessary to keep back 
one white man for every 
plantation employing 15 or 
more slaves. And slave labour 
could not be used in the muni- 
tion factories because it was 
too unintelligent. 

Thus the blockade not only 
hampered the armies in the 
field, but it also robbed them 
of recruits. Yet it did more; 
in the last agonies of Lee’s 
struggle it made it hopeless 
for fresh armies to be created. 
Even in the heyday of Con- 
federate success the Army of 
Northern Virginia was short 
of food and shorter of shoe- 
leather.” 

But when Wilmington, the 
last Confederate port and 





1 Report of the Provost-Marshal General. 


2 About a tenth of Lee’s army marched shoeless on its way to Antietam, and 
in the winter of ’62 they were still in bitter need. Col. Henderson tells how the 
‘‘Rebs” fought, shouting to their enemy at Fredericksburg, ‘‘ Come out of them 
clothes, Yank, we’re gwine to have them! Come on, blue bellies, we want them 
blankets! Bring them rations along, you’ve got to leave them!” or again, 
during the armistice after the battle, how an Alabaman soldier, reproved by @ 
Northern officer for picking up a rifle from the field of battle, replied with a cool 
stare at the other's smart boots, ‘‘I shall shoot you to-morrow and get them 
boots.” 
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Lee’s avenue of supply, was 
shut, Lee’s hour was come; 
at Appomatox Davis spoke of 
another army turning out, but 
Lee knew better. The South 
had the men, but they could 
not “turn out,” They could 
not be armed nor equipped 
nor fed, for the district was 
exhausted, the railways had 
broken down for lack of en- 
gines and rolling- stuck,’ and 
could not bring food, and more- 
over the farmers, exasperated 
by the Government’s policy of 
requisitioning food at prives 
below the market price, would 
not bring it in. 

And this leads to the last 
method in which the Northern 
blockade crushed the South— 
namely, by paralysing its capa- 
city to buy. Into the morasses 
of Confederate finance it is rash 
to venture far, but the gist of 
the matter is this. When the 
war began most of the cotton 
crop of ’60 had been already 
sold, therefore the early pur- 
chases of the Confederacy 
drained the country of specie, 
since there was nothing else 
with which to pay. That pre- 
cipitated the Government into 
a policy of loans, either in the 
shape of Treasury bonds bear- 
ing interest which could be 
funded, or of Treasury notes. 
As the bonds were not, in 
practice, funded, but passed 
from hand to hand as currency, 
the country was soon flooded 
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with paper. But neither the 
Government, nor indeed any 
one else, had any convertible 
security behind them. There 
was cotton, land, and 
slaves. But the cotton could 
not be exported because of the 
blockade, and so it became 
worthless; and as it drooped 
in value, the land that grew 
it and the slaves who tilled 
it also became of no value. It 
was all very well to look at 
hundreds of thousands of bales 
of cotton on Charleston Quay 
and to read that the price of 
cotton in Liverpool was two 
shillings a pound.® The cotton 
could not be conveyed to 
Liverpool, save an occasional 
cargo in a blockade-runner— 
and freight and captures soon 
ate up the profits of that. 
One loan of £3,000,000, at 
7 per cent, was floated in 
Europe — and indeed vastly 
over-subscribed ; but the value 
of it soon fell, and the Con- 
federacy rashly wasted a deal 
of money buying its own 
loan in order to “bull” it. 
The promoters made a profit, 
but the Confederacy barely 
realised £1,500,000.4 Continu- 
ally their efforts to buy 
abroad were hampered by the 
fact that they could not 
pay. Thus in March ’62, 
Huse wrote: “It is impossible 
to obtain anything for the Con- 
federacy on credit; for want 
of money I am obliged to tell 
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1 At the close of the war the N.C.R.R. had only five cars fit for service. 
2 One patriotic suggestion was that the women of the Confederacy should all 
sacrifice their hair, which it was reckoned would be worth 40 million dollars. 


> Its highest figure was 2s, 74d. per Ib. in ’64. 


Charleston was then 4d. 


Its nominal price in 


* And used it to buy the Alabama, and other vessels which were not 


delivered. 
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manufacturers to retard de- 
livery ’—cheerful news to an 
army desperately short of 
munitions, stores, medicines, 
even of chloroform, and reduced 
to “gleaning the battlefields” 
for lead. Again, a little later, 
Huse reported that he had 
£250,000 of munitions on order 
in London, and £117,000 in 
Vienna, which could not be 
despatched till payment was 
made. The cotton would have 
paid for it ten times over, but 
the cotton was four thousand 
miles away—and the blockade 
held it there. 

Similarly everything at home 
was paralysed by the paper 
money which the Confederate 
Government was forced to issue 
in an endless stream.! Prices 
of everything except cotton and 
tobacco went up and up under 
the deluge not only of Treasury 
notes, but of notes from every 
State, from railways, banks, 
and corporations, even from 
individuals, Cereals were 400 
per cent up in January ’63, 
and 1200 per cent up in Decem- 
ber of the same year. Down 
went the paper dollar, till in the 
end of ’63 it took 20 of them to 
equal one dollar in specie; by 
the end of ’64 men asked 38; 
in March ’65, 61, and in April, 
the month of the final crash, 
1000. In February ’64 the 
Confederate Government tried 
to get rid of the redundancy 
of paper money by a Compul- 
sory Funding Act, which forced 
holders of old paper to fund 
(t.e., withdraw the notes from 
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circulation) on penalty of losing 
one-third of their face value 
per month. If they were not 
funded within three months 
they would thus be cancelled. 
But the remedy was no use; 
it terrified every one; as Tren- 
holm, the new Treasurer, said: 
“ Apprehension of ultimate re- 
pudiation crept like an all- 
pervading poison into the minds 
of the people.” The Treasury 
issued more notes; individual 
States refused to enforce the 
regulations cancelling old notes. 
As one newspaper said, “every 
one in the community was 
swindling everybody else.” Men 
thought they were growing 
rich, and suddenly found them- 
selves beggars. Farmers clung 
to their produce, holding it back 
especially from the Government, 
which insisted on buying at 
“fixed prices” lower than the 
inflated prices, and were con- 
sequently denounced as “ grasp- 
ing, godless Shylocks.” The 
army requirements for 63 were 
512 million dollars, for ’64 
670 million; the State debt at 
the beginning of January ‘64 
was 1221 million—and there 
was nothing with which to 
pay, for the one great money- 
making business of the country 
—cotton—lay paralysed. The 
crop for ’60 had been 43 million 
bales (and it was a poor crop); 
in ’62 it was one million bales; 
in 64 under half a million— 
and of this less than 24 per cent 
got through the blockade. 


If, then, we seek a precedent 





1 The Confederacy never made their paper money legal tender, though the 
North did so. Individual States of the South, however, allowed their use for 


paymnet of taxes. 























of a blockade putting a crush- 
ing pressure upon an enemy, we 
shall find it in the blockade 
of the Confederacy: further, 
the pressure became intense 
even before the blockade was 
thorough. Yet before we argue 
too far from this we must 
remember that almost every- 
thing was in favour of the 
North. The coast-line to be 
blockaded was long, but the 
South had no navy at all, the 
Confederacy could be blockaded 
all round—for once the Missis- 
sippi line was held there was 
no neutral frontier over which 
goods could be smuggled, and 
no neutral ports to which they 
could be sent. The South was 
destitute of all industries which 
either supplied munitions or 
could be converted to that end; 
she had no mechanics, and a 
mass of her male population 
(the slaves) were not trusted 
to be soldiers, nor could they 
be taught to work at muni- 
tions; what minerals she had 
‘Were scarcely worked, and the 
mines mostly lay within strik- 
ing distance of theenemy. Her 
internal communications were 
few; roads were scarce and 
bad, and railways even fewer, 
so that supplies could not be sent 
over the long distances. Lastly, 
her only wealth lay in cotton, 
and the whole value of that 
lay in her power of exporting 
it by sea. The blockade could 
prevent her from either supply- 
ing herself at home or buying 
abroad, or even selling enough 
to have the power of buying. 
It is little wonder that it pre- 
vailed. 

The contrast between the 
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South in the sixties and Ger- 
many of to-day is sharp—so 
sharp that it is rash to hope 
for such decisive results from 
the application of our sea 
power. Yet there is one con- 
sideration to be borne in mind. 
As has been seen, one not un- 
importantresult of the Northern 
blockade was to rob the armies 
in order to keep mechanics to 
their trade. Obviously the 
more a State can safely buy 
from abroad, the more men it 
will be able to send out to 
fight ; and conversely, the more 
it is forced to rely on home 
production, the fewer will be 
the soldiers for the field. 
Hitherto it is rare that 
armies have been so vast as 
to make any real pinch for 
workers at home. The Con- 
federates, however, did feel the 
pinch: and plainly, the larger 
the armies in the field, the 
bigger will be the demand for 
supplies, and the more the 
men withdrawn from fighting 
in order to work. Further, 
the ratio of munitions and 
explosives is far higher than 
in any previous war. The 
German armies are, we know, 
of unprecedented size, and they 
are calling upon a larger per- 
centage of their people than 
has ever been done before. So 
far then as our “ blockade ”— 
de facto—compels Germany to 
make, instead of buying, it is 
robbing her of men for the 
field. And this result of the 
pressure of sea power conse- 
quent upon the making of war, 
not by armies but by nations 
in arms, is new in history. 

GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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“CARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K(1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


CHAPTER FIVE.—“ YE MERRIE BUZZERS.” 


PRACTICALLY all the business 
of an Army in the field is 
transacted by telephone. If 
the telephone breaks down, 
whether by the Act of God 
or the King’s Enemies, that 
business is at a standstill until 
the telephone is put right 
again. 

The importance of the dis- 
aster varies with the nature of 
the business. For instance, if 
the wire leading to the Round 
Game Department is blown 
down by a March gale, and 
your weekly return of Men 
Recommended for False Teeth 
is delayed in transit, nobody 
minds very much—except pos- 
sibly the Deputy Assistant 
Director of Auxiliary Dental 
Appliances. But if you are 
engaged in battle, and the 
wires which link up _ the 
driving-force in front with the 
directing-force behind are de- 
vastated by a storm of shrap- 
nel, the matter assumes a more 
—nay, a most—-serious aspect. 
Hence the superlative import- 
ance in modern warfare of the 
Signal Sections of the Royal 
Engineers —tersely described 
by the rank-and-file as “The 
Buzzers,” or the ‘“Iddy- 
Umpties.” 

During peace-training, the 
Buzzer on the whole has a 
very pleasant time of it. Once 


he has mastered the mysteries 
of the Semaphore and Morse 
codes, the most laborious part 
of his education is over. Hence- 
forth he spends his days upon 
some sheltered hillside, in com- 
pany with one or two congenial 
spirits, flapping cryptic mes- 
sages out of a blue-and-white 
flag at a similar party across 
the valley. 

A year ago, for instance, you 
might have encountered an 
old friend, Private M‘Micking 
—one of the original “Buzzers” 
of “A” Company, and ulti- 
mately Battalion Signal Ser- 
geant—under the lee of a 
pine - wood near Hindhead, 
accompanied by Lance-Corporal 
Greig and Private Wamphray, 
regarding with languid in- 
terest the frenzied efforts of 
three of their colleagues to 
convey a message from a 
sunny hillside three-quarters of 
a mile away. 

“Here a message comin’ 
through, boys,” announces the 
Lance-Corporal. ‘They’re in 
a sair hurry: I doot the officer 
will be there. Jeams, tak’ it 
doon while Sandy reads it.” 

Mr James M'‘Micking seats 
himself upon a convenient log. 
In order not to confuse his 
faculties by endeavouring to 
read and write simultaneously, 
he turns his back upon the 
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fluttering flag, and bends low 
over his field message - pad. 
Private Wamphray stands 
facing him, and solemnly spells 
out the message over his head. 

“Tae G-0-C—I dinna ken 
what that means—R-E-D; reid 
—A-R-M-Y; airmy—H-A-Z7—” 

“All richt; that’ll be ‘ Hasle- 
mere,” says Private _M‘Mick- 
ing, scribbling down the word. 
“Go on, Sandy!” 

Private Wamphray, pausing 
to expectorate, continues— 

“R-E-C-0-N-N-0-1-T-R—Cricky, 
what a worrd! Let’s hae it 
repeatit.” 

Wamphray flaps his flag 
vigorously —he knows this 
particular signal only toc well 
—and the word comes through 
again. The distant signaller, 
slowing down a little, con- 
tinues— 

Reconnoitring patrol reports 
hostile cavalry scou— 

“That'll be ‘scouts,’” says 
the ever-ready M‘Micking. 
“Carry on!” 

Wamphray continues obedi- 
ently — 

Country ; stop; Have thrown 
out flank guns; stop; Shall I 
advance or re— 

“__tire,” gabbles M‘Micking, 
writing it down. 

“where Tam; stop; From 
O C Advance Guard; stop; 
message ends.” 

“And aboot time, too!” 
observes the scribe severely. 
“Haw, Johnny!” 

The Lance-Corporal, who has 
been indulging in a pleasant 
reverie upon a bank of bracken, 
wakes up and reads the prof- 
fered message. 


“Tae G OC, Reid Airmy, 





Hazlemere. Reconnoitring pa- 
trol reports hostile cavalry 
scouts country. Have thrown 
oot flank guns. Shall I advance 
or retire where Iam? From 
O C Advance Guard.” 

“This message doesna sound 
altogether sense,” he observes 
mildly. “That ‘shall’ should 
be ‘wull,’ onyway. Would it 
no’ be better to get it repeatit ? 
The officer—” 


“T’ve given the ‘message-" 


read’ signal now,” objects the 
indolent Wamphray. 

** How would it be,” suggests 
the Lance-Corporal, whose be- 
setting sin is a penchant for 
emendation, “if we were tae 
transfair yon stop, and say: 
Reconnottring patrol reports 
hostile cavalry scouts. Country 
has thrown oot flank guns ?” 

“What does that mean?” 
inquires M‘Micking  scorn- 
fully. 

“TI dinna ken; but these 
messages about Generals and 
sic’-like bodies—” 

At this moment, as ill-luck 
will have it, the Signal Ser- 
geant appears breasting the 
hillside. He arrives puffing— 
he has seen twenty years’ 
service—and scrutinises the 
message. 

“You boys,” he says re- 
proachfully, “are an aggravate 
altogether. Here you are, 
jumping at your conclusions 
again! After all I have been 
telling you! See! That worrd 
in the address should no’ be 
‘Haslemere’ at all. It’s just 
a catch! It’s ‘Hazebroucke’ 
—a Gairman city that we'll 
be capturing this time next 
year. ‘Scouts’ is no ‘scouts,’ 
but ‘scouring’—meaning ‘soop- 
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ing up.’ ‘Guns’ should be 
‘guarrd,’ and ‘retire’ should 
be ‘remain.’ Mind me, now; 
next time, you'll be up before 
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the Captain for neglect of 
duty. Wamphray, give the 
‘C.I.,’ and let’s get hame to 
oor dinners!” 


II, 


But “oot here” there is no 
flag-wagging. The Buzzer’s 
first proceeding upon entering 
the field of active hostilities is 
to get underground, and stay 
there. 

He is a seasoned vessel, the 
Buzzer of to-day, and a person 
of marked individuality. He 
is above all things a man of 
the world. Sitting day and 
night in a dug-out, or a cellar, 
with a telephone receiver 
clamped to his ear, he sees 
little; but he hears much, 
and overhears more. He also 
speaks a language of his own. 
His one task in life is to pre- 
vent the letter B from sound- 
ing like C, or D, or P, or T, or 
V, over the telephone; so he 
has perverted the English 
language to his own _ uses, 


He calls B “Beer,” and D 
*Don,” and so on. He salutes 
the rosy dawn as “Akk 


Emma,” and eventide as “ Pip 
Emma.” He refers to the 
letter S as “Esses,” in order 
to distinguish it from F. He 
has no respect for the most 
majestic military titles. To 
him the Deputy Assistant 
Director of the Mobile Veter- 
inary Section is merely a life- 
less formula, entitled Don Akk 
Don Emma Vic Esses. 

He is also a man of detached 
mind. The tactical situation 
does not interest him. His 


business is to disseminate news, 





not to write leading articles 
about it. (O si sic omnes/) 
You may be engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle for the 
possession of your own parapet 
with a Boche bombing-party ; 
but this does not render you 
immune from a pink slip from 
the Signal Section, asking you 
to state your reasons in writ- 
ing for having mislaid fourteen 
pairs of boots, gum, thigh, 
lately the property of Number 
Seven Platoon. A famous 
British soldier tells a story 
somewhere in his reminiscences 
of an occasion upon which, in 
some long-forgotten bush cam- 
paign, he had to defend a 
zareba against a heavy attack. 
For a time the situation was 
critical. Help was _ badly 
needed, but the telegraph-wire 
had been cut. Ultimately the 
attack withered away, and the 
situation was saved. Almost 
simultaneously the victorious 
commander was informed that 
telegraphiccommunication with 
the Base had been restored. 
A message was already coming 
through. 

“News of reinforcements, I 
hope!” he remarked to his 
subordinate. 

But his surmise was incor- 
rect. The message said, quite 
simply :— 


Your monthly return of men 
wishing to change their religion 
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is twenty - four hours overdue. 
Please expedite. 


There was a time when one 
laughed at that anecdote as 
a playful invention. But we 
know now that it 
and we feel a sort of pride 
in the truly British im- 
perturbability of our official 
machinery. 

Thirdly, the Buzzer is a 
humourist, of the sardonic 
variety. The constant clash 
of wits over the wires, and 
the necessity of framing words 
quickly, sharpens his faculties 
and acidulates his tongue. In- 
cidentally he is an awkward 
person to quarrel with. One 
black night, Bobby Little, 
making his second round of 
the trenches about an hour be- 
fore “‘stand-to,” felt constrained 
to send a telephone message 
to Battalion Headquarters. 
Taking a good breath— you 
always do this before enter- 
ing a trench dug-out — he 
plunged into the noisome 
cavern where his Company 
Signallers kept everlasting 
vigil, The place was in total 
darkness, except for the illu- 
mination supplied by a strip 
of rifle-rag burning in a tin 
of rifle- oil. The air, what 
there was of it, was thick 
with large, fat, floating par- 
ticles of free carbon. The 
telephone was buzzing plain- 
tively to itself, in unsuccess- 
ful competition with a well- 
modulated quartette for four 
nasal organs, contributed by 
Bobby’s entire signalling staff, 
who, locked in the inextricable 
embrace peculiar to Thomas 
Atkins in search of warmth, 
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were snoring ene upon 
the earthen floor. 

The signaller “on dietyitas 
one M‘Gurk—was extracted 
from the heap and put under 
arrest for sleeping at his post. 
The enormity of his crime was 
heightened by the fact that 
two undelivered messages were 
found upon his person. 

Divers pains and penalties 
followed. Bobby supplemented 
the sentence with a homily 
upon the importance of 
vigilance and despatch. 
M‘Gurk, deeply aggrieved at 
forfeiting seven days’ pay, said 
nothing, but bided his time. 
Two nights later the Battalion 
came out of trenches for a 
week’s rest, and Bobby, weary 
and thankful, retired to bed 
in his hut at nine P.M., in 
comfortable anticipation of a 
full night’s repose. 

His anticipations were 
doomed to disappointment. 
He was roused from slumber— 
not without difficulty — by 
Signaller M‘Gurk, who ap- 
peared standing by his bedside 
with a guttering candle-end in 
one hand and a pink despatch- 
form in the other. The 
message said :— 

Prevailing wind for next 
twenty - four hours probably 
S.W., with some rain. 

Mindful of his own recent 
admonitions, Bobby thanked 
M‘Gurk politely, and went to 
sleep again. 

M‘Gurk called again at 
half-past two in the morning, 
with another message, which 
announced :— 

Baths will be available for 
your Company from 2 to 3 p.m. 
to-morrow. 
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Bobby stuffed the missive 
under his air-pillow, and rolled 
over without a word. M‘Gurk 
withdrew, leaving the door of 
the hut open. 

His next visit was about 
four o'clock. This time the 
message said :— 

A Zeppelin is reported to have 
passed over Dunkirk at 5 p.m. 
yesterday afternoon, proceeding 
in a northerly direction. 

Bobby informed M‘Gurk 
that he was a fool and a 
dotard, and east him forth. 

M‘Gurk returned at five- 
thirty, bearing written evidence 
that the Zeppelin had been 
traced as far as Ostend. 

This time his Company 
Commander promised him that 
if he appeared again that night 
he would be awarded fourteen 
days’ Field Punishment Number 
One. 

The result was that upon 
sitting down to breakfast at 
nine next morning, Bobby 
found upon his plate yet 
another message—from his 
Commanding Officer — sum- 


moning him to the Orderly- 
room on urgent matters at 
eight-thirty. 

But Bobby scored the final 
and winning trick. Sending 
for M‘Gurk and Sergeant 
M‘Micking, he said :— 

“This man, Sergeant, ap- 
pears to be unable to decide 
when a message is urgent and 
when it is not. In future, 
whenever M‘Gurk is on night 
duty, and is in doubt as to 
whether a message should be 
delivered at once or put aside 
till morning, he will come to 
you and ask for your guidance 
in the matter. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Perrfectly, sirr!” replied 
the Sergeant, outwardly calm. 

“ M‘Gurk, do you under- 
stand?” 

M‘Gurk looked at Bobby, 
and then round at Sergeant 
M‘Micking. He received a 
glance which shrivelled his 
marrow. The game was up. 
He grinned sheepishly, and 
answered— 

“ Vis, sirr!” 


III, 


Having briefly set forth the 
character and habits of the 
Buzzer, we will next proceed 


. to visit the creature in his lair. 


This is an easy feat. We have 
only to walk up the communi- 
cation-trench which leads from 
the reserve line to the firing 
line. Upon either side of the 
trench, neatly tacked to the 
muddy wall by a device of the 
hairpin variety, run countless 
insulated wires, clad in coats 
of various colours and all duly 


ticketed. These radiate from 
various Headquarters in the 
rear to numerous _ signal 
stations in the front, and were 
laid by the Signallers them- 
selves. (It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to mention that that single 
wire running, in defiance of all 
regulations, across the top of 
the trench, which neatly tipped 
your cap off just now, was 
laid by those playful humour- 
ists, the Royal Artillery.) It 
follows that if we accompany 
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these wires far enough we 
shall ultimately find ourselves 
in a signalling station. 

Our only difficulty lies in 
judicious choice, for the wires 
soon begin to diverge up 
numerous byways. Some go 
to the fire-trench, others to 
the machine-guns, others again 
to observation posts—or O.P.’s 
—whence a hawk-eyed For- 
ward Observing Officer, peer- 
ing all day through a chink in 
a tumble-down chimney or 
sandbagged loophole, is some- 
times enabled to flash back the 
intelligence that he can discern 
transport upon such a road in 
rear of the Boche trenches, 
and will such a battery kindly 
attend to the matter at once? 

However, chance guides us 
to the Signal dug-out of “A” 
Company, where, by the best 
fortune in the world, Private 
M‘Gurk in person is installed 
as officiating sprite. Let us 
render ourselves invisible, sit 
down beside him, and “tap” 
his wire. 

In the dim and distant 
days before such phrases as 
“Boche,” and “T.N.T.,” and 
“munitions,” and “ economy ” 
were invented; when we lived 
in houses which possessed 
roofs, and never dreamed of 
lying down motionless by 
the roadside when we 
heard a taxi-whistle blown 
thrice, in order to escape 
the notice of approaching 
aeroplanes —in short, in the 
days immediately preceding the 
war—some of us said in our 
haste that the London Tele- 
phone Service was The Limit. 
Since then we have made the 
acquaintance of the military 
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field telephone, and we feel 
distinctly softened towards the 
young woman at home who, 
from her dug- out in “Gerrard,” 
or “Vic.” or “Hop.,” used to 
goad us to impotent frenzy. 
She was at least terse and de- 
cided. If you rang her up and 
asked for a number, she merely 
replied— 

(a) “ Number engaged.” 

(6) “No reply.” 

(c) ‘‘ Out of order,” 
—as the case might be, and 
switched you off. After that 
you took a taxi to the place 
with which you wished to com- 
municate, and there was an 
end of the matter. Above all, 
she never explained, she never 
wrangled, she spoke tolerably 
good English, and there was 
only one of her—or at least 
she was of a uniform type. 

Now, if you put your ear to 
the receiver of a field-telephone, 
you find yourself, as it were, 
suddenly thrust into a vast 
subterranean cavern, filled with 
the wailings of the lost, the 
babblings of the feeble-minded, 
and the profanity of the ex- 
asperated. If you ask a high- 
caste Buzzer—say, an R.E. 
Signalling Officer—why this 
should be so, he will look in- 
tensely wise and recite some 
solemn gibberish about earthed 
wires and induced currents, 

The noises are of two kinds, 
and one supplements the other. 
The human voice supplies the 
libretto, while the accompani- 
ment is provided by a synco- 
pated and tympanum-piercing 
ping-ping, suggestive of a giant 
mosquito singing to its young. 
_ The instrument with which 
we are contending is capable 
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(in theory) of transmitting a 
message either telephonically 
or telegraphically. In prac- 
tice, this means that the 
signaller, having wasted ten 
sulphurous minutes in a useless 
attempt to convey information 
through the medium of the 
human voice, next proceeds, 
upon the urgent advice of the 
gentleman at the other end, 
and to the confusion of all 
other inhabitants of the cavern, 
to “buzz” it, employing the 
dots and dashes of the Morse 
code for the purpose. 

It is believed that the wily 
Boche, by means of ingenious 
and delicate instruments, is 
able to “tap ” a certain number 
of our trench telephone mes- 
sages. If he does, his daily 
Intelligence Report must con- 
tain some surprising items of 
information. At the moment 
when we attach our invisible 
apparatus to Mr M‘Gurk’s wire, 
the Divisional Telephone system 
appears to be fairly evenly 
divided between— 

(1) A Regimental Head- 
quarters endeavouring to ring 
up its Brigade. 

(2) A glee-party of Har- 
monious Blacksmiths, indulg- 
ing in The Anvil Chorus. 

(3) A choleric Adjutant, on 
the track of a peccant Com- 
pany Commander. 

(4) TwoCompany Signallers, 
engaged in a friendly chat from 
different ends of the trench 
line. 

(5) An Artillery F.O.0., en- 
deavouring to convey pressing 
and momentous information to 
his Battery, two miles in rear. 

(6) The Giant Mosquito 
aforesaid. 
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The consolidated result is 
something like this :— 

Regimental Headquarters 
(affably). Hallo, Brigade! 
Hallo, _ Brigade! HALLO, 
BRIGADE ! 

The Mosquito. Ping! 

The Adjutant (from some- 
where in the Support Line, 
fiercely). Give me B Com- 
pany! 

The Forward Observing 
Officer (from his eyrie). Is 
that C Battery? There’s an 
enemy working-party 

First Chatty Signaller ( from 
B Company’s Station). Is that 
yoursel’, Jock? How’s a’ wi’ 
you? 

Second Chatty Signaller 
(from D Company’s Station). 
I’m daen fine! How’s your 








Regimental Headquarters. 
HALLO, BRIGADE! 
The Adjutant. 

Company ? 

A Mysterious and Distant 
Voice (politely). No, sir; this 
is Akk and Esses Aitch. 

The Adjutant ( furiously). 
Then for the Lord’s sake get 
off the line! 

The Mosquito. Ping! Ping! 

The Adjutant. And stop 
that buzzing! 

The Mosquito. Ping! Ping! 
PING! 

The F.0.0. Is that C Bat- 


Is that B 





tery? There’s—— 

First Chatty Signaller (peev- 
ishly). What’s that your 
sayin’? 


The F.0.0. (perseveringly). 
Is that C Battery? There’s 
an enemy working-party in a 
coppice at 

First Chatty Signaller. This 
is Beer Company, sir. Weel, 
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Jock, did ye get a quiet 
nicht ? 

Second Chatty Signaller. Oh, 
aye. There was a wee 

The F.O.O. Is that C Bat- 
tery? There’s 

Second Chatty Signaller. 
No, sir. This is Don Com- 
pany. Weel, Jimmy, there 
was a couple whish-bangs came 
intil—— 

Regimental Headquarters. 
HALLO, BRIGADE ! 

A Cheerful Cockney Voice. 
Well, my lad, what abaht it? 

Regimental Headquarters 
(getting to work at once). Hold 
the line, Brigade. Message to 
Staff Captain. “Ref. your 
8.C. fourr stroke seeven eight 
six, the worrking parrty in 
question——”’ 

The F.0.0. (seeing a gleam 
of hope). Working party? Is 
that C Battery? I want to 
speak to 

The Adjutant. 

Brigade Head- 

quarters, 

Regimental Head- 

quarters, 

First Chatty Signaller. Haw, 
Jock, was ye hearin’ aboot 
Andra? 

Second Chatty Signaller. No. 
Whit was that? 

First Chatty  Signaller. 
Weel 

The F.0.0, (doggedly). Is 
that C Battery? 

Regimental Headquarters 
(resolutely). “The worrking 
parrty in question was duly 
detailed for tae proceed to 
the rendiss vowse at ”— 

The Adjutant. Is that B 
Company, curse you? 

Regimental Headquarters 
(quite impervious to this sort 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO. MCCVI. 











Get off 
the line! 








of thing). —“ the rendiss vowse, 
at seeven thirrty akk emma, at 
point H two B eight nine, near 
the cross-roads by the Estamint 
Repose dee Bicyclistees, for 
tae ””—honk! horkle! honk! 

Brigade Headquarters (com- 
passionately). You’re makin’ a 
‘orrible mess of this message, 
ain’t you? Shake your trans- 
mitter, do! 

Regimental Headquarters 
(after dutifully performing this 
operation). Honkle, honkle, 
honk. Yang! 

Brigade Headquarters, Buzz 
it, my lad, buzz it! 

Regimental Headquarters 
(dutifully). Ping, ping! Ping, 
ping! Ping, ping, ping! 
Ping 

General Chorus. Stop that 
. . . buzzing ! 

First Chatty Signaller. Weel, 
Andra says tae the Sergeant- 
Major of Beer Company, says 
he 











The Adjutant. Is that B 
Company ? 

First Chatty Signaller. No, 
sir; this is Beer Company. 

The Adjutant (fortissimo). I 
said Beer Company ! 

First Chatty Signaller. Oh! 
I thocht ye meant Don Com- 
pany, sir. 

The Adjutant. Why the 
blazes haven’t you answered 
me sooner ? 

First Chatty Signaller (tact- 
fully). There was other mes- 
sages comin’ through, sir. 

The Adjutant. Well, get me 
the Company Commander. 

First Chatty Signaller. Varra 
good, sirr. 

A pause. Regimental Head- 
quarters being engaged in labo- 
riously “ buzzing” its message 
2N 
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through to the Brigade, all 
other conversation is at a stand- 
still. The Harmonious Black- 
smiths seize the opportunity to 
give a short selection. Presently, 
as the din dies down— 

The F'.0.0. ( faint, yet pursu- 
ing). Is that C Battery? 

A Jovial Voice. Yes. 

The F.0.0. What a shock! 
I thought you were all dead. 
Is that you, Chumps? 

The Jovial Voice. It is. What 
can I do for you this morning ? 

The F.0.0. You can boil 
your signal sentry’s head! 

The Jovial Voice. What for? 

The F.O.0O. For keeping me 
waiting. 

The Jovial Voice. Righto! 
And the next article? 

The F.0.0. There’s a Boche 
working party in a coppice 
two hundred yards west of a 

oint 

The nos geal ng renewed 
= Ping, p 

he F.0.0. sm A Shut 





as 

The Jovial Voice. Working 
party? I’llsettlethem. What’s 
the map reference ? 

The F.0.0. They are in 
Square number 

The Harmonious Blacksmiths 
(suddenly and _ stunningly). 
Whang! 

The F.0.0. Shut up! They 
are in Square—— 

First Chatty Signaller. Hallo, 
Headquarters! Is the Adjutant 
there? Here’s the Captain tae 
speak with him. 

An Eager Voice. Is that the 
Adjutant? 

Regimental Headquarters. 
No, sirr. He’s away tae his 
office. Hold the line while 
Ti. 





The Eager Voice. No you 
don’t! Put me straight 
through to C Battery—quick ! 
Then get off the line, and stay 
there! (Much buzzing.) Is 
that C Battery? 

The Jovial Voice. Yes, sir. 

The Eager Voice. I am O.C, 
Beer Company. They are 
shelling my front parapet, at 
L8, with pretty heavy stuff. 
I want retaliation, please. 

The Jovial Voice. Very good, 
sir. (The veice dies away.) 

A Sound over our Heads 
(thirty seconds later). Whish! 
Whish! Whish! 

Second Chatty Signaller. Did 
ye hear that, Jimmy? 

First Chatty Signaller (with 
relish) Mphm! That’ll sorrt 
them ! 

The F.O0.0. Is that C Bat- 
tery? 

The Jovial Voice. Yes. What 
luck, old son? 

The F.0.0. You have ob- 
tained two direct hits on the 
Boche parapet. Will you have 
a cocoanut or & Ci 

The Jovial Voice. A little less 
lip, my lad! Now tell me all 
about your industrious friends 
in the Coppice, and we will see 
what we can do for them / 





And so on. A propos of 
Adjutants and Company Com- 
manders, Private Wamphray, 
whose acquaintance we made 
a few pages back, was ulti- 
mately relieved of his position 
as a Company Signaller, and 
returned ignominiously to duty, 
for tactless if justifiable inter- 
position in one of these very 
dialogues. 

It was a dark and cheerless 
night in mid-winter, Ominous 
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noises in front of the Boche 
wire had raised apprehensive 
surmises in the breast of 
Brigade Headquarters. A for- 
ward sap was suspected in the 
region opposite the sector of 
trenehes held by “A” Com- 
pany. The trenches at this 
point were barely forty yards 
apart, and there was a very 
real danger that Brother 
Boche might creep under his 
own wire, and possibly under 
ours too, and come tumbling 
over our parapet. To Bobby 
Little came instructions to 
send a specially selected patrol 
out to investigate the matter. 
Three months ago he would 
have led the expedition him- 
self. Now, as a full-blown 
Company Commander, he was 
officially precluded from ex- 
posing his own most respon- 
sible person te gratuitous 
risks. So he chose out that 
recently - joined enthusiast, 
Angus M‘Lachlan, and put 
him over the parapet on the 
dark night in question, accom- 
panied by Corporal M‘Snape 
and two scouts, with. orders 
to probe the mystery to its 
depth and bring back a full 
report, 

It was a ticklish enterprise. 
As is frequently the case upon 
these occasions, nervous ten- 
sion manifested itself much 
more seriously at Headquarters 
than in the front-line trenches. 
The man on the spot is, as a 
rule, much too busy with the 
actual execution of the enter- 
prise in hand to distress him- 
self by speculation upon its 
ultimate outcome. It may as 
well be stated at once that 
Angus duly returned from his 
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quest, with an admirable and 
reassuring report. But he was 
a long time absent. Hence 
this anecdote, 

Bobby had strict orders to 
report all “developments,” as 
they occurred, to Headquar- 
ters by telephone. At half- 
past eleven that night, as 
Angus M‘Lachlan’s colossal 
form disappeared, crawling, 
into the blackness of night, 
his superior officer dutifully 
rang up Battalion Headquar- 
ters, and announced that the 
venture was launched. It is 
possible that the Powers Be- 
hind were in possession of 
information as to the enemy’s 
intentions unrevealed to Bobby ; 
for as soon as his. opening an- 
nouncement was received, he 
was switched right through to 
a very august Headquarters 
indeed, and commanded to 
report direct. 

Long-distanee telephony in 
the field involves a consider- 
able amount of “linking - up.” 
Among other slaves of the 
buzzer who assisted in estab- 
lishing the necessary communi- 
cations upon this occasion was 
Private Wamphray. For the 
next hour and a half it was his 
privilege in his subterranean 
exchange, to sit, with his re- 
ceiver clamped to his ear, an 
unappreeiative auditor of dia- 
logues like the following :— 

“Ts that ‘A’ Company?” 

‘“¢ Yes, sir.” 

“ Any news of your patrol?” 

“No, sir.” 

Again, five minutes later :— 

“Ts that ‘A’ Company?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“Has your officer returned 
yet?” 
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“No, sir. I will notify you 
when he does.” 

This sort of thing went on 
until nearly one o’clock in the 
morning. Towards that hour, 
Bobby, who was growing really 
concerned over Angus’s pro- 
longed absence, cut short his 
august interlocutor’s fifteenth 
inquiry and joined his ser- 
geant-major on the firing-step. 
The two had hardly exchanged 
a few low-pitched sentences 
when Bobby was summoned 
back to the telephone. 

“Is that Captain Little?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Has your patrol come 
in?” 
“No, sir.” 


Captain Little’s last answer 
was delivered in a distinctly 
insubordinate manner. Feel- 
ing slightly relieved, he re- 
turned to the firing-step. Two 
minutes later Angus M‘Lach- 
lan and his posse rolled over 
the parapet, safe and sound, 
and Bobby was able, to his 
own great content and that of 
the weary operators along the 
line, to announce— 

“The patrol has returned, 
sir, and reports everything 
quite satisfactory. I am for- 
warding a detailed statement.” 

Then he laid down the re- 
ceiver with a happy sigh, and 
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crawled out of the dug-out on 
to the duck-board. 

“Now well have a look 
round the sentries, Sergeant- 
Major,” he said. 

But the pair had hardly 
rounded three traverses when 
Bobby was haled back to the 
Signal Station. 

“Why did you leave the 
telephone just now?” inquired 
a cold voice. 

“T was going to visit my 
sentries, sir.” 

“But J was speaking to 
you.” 

“T thought you had finished, 

sir.” 
“T had not finished. If I 
had finished, I should have 
informed you of the fact, 
and would have said ‘Good 
night !’” 

“How does one choke off 
a tripe-merchant of this 
type?” wondered the ex- 
hausted officer. 

From the bowels of the earth 
came the answer to his un- 
spoken question—delivered in 
a strong Paisley accent— 

“For Goad’s sake, kiss him, 
and say ‘Good Nicht,’ and hae 
done with it!” 


As already stated, Private 
Wamphray was returned to 
his platoon next morning. 


IV. 


But to regard the Buzzer 
simply and solely as a treglo- 
dyte, of sedentary habits and 
caustic temperament, is not 
merely hopelessly wrong; it 
is grossly unjust. Sometimes 
he goes for a walk—under 





some such circumstances a8 
the following. 

The night is as black as 
Tartarus, and it is raining 
heavily. Brother Boche, & 
prey to nervous qualms, 18 
keeping his courage up by 
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distributing shrapnel along 
our communication - trenches. 
Signal- wires are peculiarly 
vulnerable to shrapnel. Con- 
sequently no one in_ the 
Battalion Signal Station is 
particularly surprised when 
the line to ‘“‘Akk” Company 
suddenly ceases to perform its 
functions. 

Signal-Sergeant M‘Micking 
tests the instrument, glances 
over his shoulder, and ob- 
serves— 

“Line BX is gone, some 
place or other. Away you, 
Duncan, and sorrt it!” 

Mr Duncan, who has been 
sitting hunched over a tele- 
phone, temporarily quiescent, 
smoking a woodbine, heaves a 
resigned sigh, extinguishes the 
woodbine and places it behind 
his ear; hitches his repairing- 
wallet nonchalantly over his 
shoulder, and departs into the 
night—there to grope in 
several inches of mud for the 
two broken ends of the wire, 
which may be lying fifty 
yards apart. Having found 
them, he proceeds to effect a 
junction, his progress being 
impeded from time to time by 
further bursts of shrapnel. 
This done, he tests the new 
connection, relights his wood- 
bine, and splashes his way 
back to Headquarters. That 
is a Buzzer’s normal method 
of obtaining fresh air and 
exercise, 

More than that. He is the 
one man in the Army who can 
fairly describe himself as in- 
dispensable, 

In these days, when whole 
nations are deployed against 
one another, no commander, 
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however eminent, can ride 
the whirlwind single - handed. 
There are limits to individual 
capacity. There are limits to 
direct control. There are 
limits to personal magnetism. 
We fight upon a collective plan 
nowadays. If we propose to 
engage in battle, we begin by 
welding a hundred thousand 
men into one composite giant. 
We weld a hundred thousand 
rifles, a million bombs, a thou- 
sand machine-guns, and as 
many pieces of artillery, into 
one huge weapon of offence, 
with which we arm our giant, 
Having done this, we provide 
him with a brain—a blend of 
all the experience and wisdom 
and military genius at our 
disposal. But still there is 
one thing lacking—a nervous 
system. Unless our giant 
have that,—unless his brain 
is able to transmit its desires 
to his mighty limbs,—he has 
nothing. He is of no account; 
the enemy can make butcher’s- 
meat of him. And that is 
why I say that the purveyor 
of this nervous system—our 
friend the Buzzer—is indis- 
pensable. You can always 
create a body of sorts and 
a brain of sorts. But unless 
you can produce a nervous 
system of the highest excel- 
lence, you are foredoomed to 
failure. 

Take a small instance. Sup- 
posing a battalion advances to 
the attack, and storms an 
isolated, exposed position. Can 
they hold on, or can they not? 
That question can only be 
answered by the Artillery be- 
hind them. If the curtain of 
shell-fire which has preceded 
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the advancing battalion to its 
objective can be “lifted” at 
the right moment and put 
down again, with precision, 
upon a certain vital zone be- 
yond the captured line, counter- 
attacks can be broken up and 
the line held. But the Artil- 
lery lives a long way —some- 
times miles—in rear. Without 
continuous and accurate — in- 
formation it will be more than 
useless; it will be dangerous. 
(A successful attacking party 
has been shelled out of its 
hardly won position by its 
own artillery before now—on 
beth sides!) Sometimes a little 
visual signalling is possible: 
sometimes a despatch - runner 
may get back through the 
enemy’s curtain of fire; but 
in the main your one hope 
of salvation hangs upon a 
slender thread of insulated 
wire. And round that wire 
are strung some of the purest 
gems of heroism that the War 
has produeed. 

At the Battle of Loos, half 
a battalion of K(1) pushed for- 
ward into a very advanced 
hostile position. There they 
hung, by their teeth. Their 
achievement was great; but 
unless Headquarters could be 
informed of their exact posi- 
tion and needs, they were all 
dead men. So Corporal Greig 
set out to find them, unreel- 
ing wire as be went. He 
was blown to pieces by an 
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(To be continued.) 
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eight-inch shell, but another 
signaller was never lacking to 
take his place. They pressed for- 
ward, these lackadaisical non- 
combatants, until the position 
wasreached and communication 
established. Again and again 
the wire was cut by shrapnel, 
and again and again a Buzzer 
crawled out to find the broken 
ends and piece them together. 
And ultimately, the tiny, ex- 
posed limb in front having 
been enabled to explain its 
exact requirements to the 
brain behind, the necessary 
help was forthcoming and the 
Fort was held. 


Next time you pass a 
Signaller’s Dug-out peep in- 
side. You will find it occupied 
by a coke brazier, emitting 
large quantities of carbon 
monoxide, and an_ untidy 
gentleman in khaki, with a 
blue-and-white device upon his 
shoulder-straps, who is humped 
over a small black instrument, 
luxuriating in a “ frowst” 
most indescribable. He is 
reading a back number of & 
rural Scottish newspaper which 
you never heard of. Occasion- 
ally, in response to a faint 
buzz, he takes up his trans- 
mitter and indulges in an un- 
intelligible altercation with a 
person unseen. You need feel 
no surprise if he is wearing the 
ribbon of the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


BY YONE NOGUCHI. 


WHEN the express drew in 
at the already lighted station, 
my mind dwelt on Zuleika 
Dobson introduced by Max 
Beerbohm to the world, whose 
gay footsteps and laughter 
stirred the solemnity of Oxford. 
I felt rather tickled, I confess, to 
think that I might be the only 
person who ever came to Oxford 
without a proper knowledge of 
this university town of Eng- 
land’s greatest pride. (True 
‘Zuleika Dobson’ was the 
one book I ever happened 
to read which related to 
Oxford.) While Miss Dobson 
found at the station her grand- 
papa with hawkish eyes be- 
tween the brim of his silk hat 
and the white extent of his 
shirt-front, I was greeted by 
Robert Bridges (“ You mustn’t 
call me the Poet Laureate,” he 
warned me in London when I 
met him first some days before) 
of a long British face, aloft, 
between his hunting-cap and 
simple necktie. He was not 
pleased, I thought, at seeing 
me dressed in a frock-coat 
instead of in Japanese kimono ; 
it was my mistake to imagine 
that at least in Oxford the 
frock-coat would still be worn. 
Bridges engaged a landau— 
what a delightful change from 
a London taxi!—to drive us 
to his Corpus Christi College. 
“Mine is a very small college,” 
he murmured almost apologeti- 
cally. 

I left my suit-case at the 


entrance - gate keeper’s; and 
from there the quadrangle, with 
a monument which I knew pre- 
sently to be a cylindrical sun- 
dial of the earliest seventeenth 
century, looked dark, even 
mysterious, impressing my 
mind as if here was a part of 
an old temple where the monks 
walked in meditation. Bridges 
wished to take me out, as we 
had still a little time before 
dinner, for a glimpse of the 
town at night—at least of the 
famous Magdalen tower, by 
whose shadow I was to deliver 
one of my lectures on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. After pass- 
ing through silent little lanes 
we soon found ourselves in 
High Street, or, to use Words- 
worth’s phrase, the stream- 
like windings of that glorious 
street. And I was told that 
we had now already left be- 
hind University College, which 
was silly enough, Bridges said, 
to erect a monument to Shel- 
ley whom she had driven 
out. How I wished to know 
whether Messrs Munday & 
Slatter’s shop where Shelley 
displayed ‘The Necessity of 
Atheism’ were still in exist- 
ence! Robert Bridges is the 
poet of golden silence; he 
hates to be asked many ques- 
tions. Before I came to Ox- 
ford I was already warned by 
him that people would soon 
become impatient with me if 
ever I began to talk on Pater 
or Wilde. I refrained from 
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revealing my, desire to see, as 
the very first thing in Ox- 
ford, the Brasenose knocker 
from the point of Pater’s con- 
nection with that college. 
When I stood before the most 
noble Magdalen tower in rapt 
admiration, I tried to bring 
myself into association with 
Addison rather than with 
Oscar Wilde; it was a picture 
almost unreal like a dream, 
soft and gray like poetry of 
my particular love, which 
might, I was afraid, disappear 
at any moment as if a medieval 
ghost. 

Although it did not rain, the 
town looked damp, the middle 
street (here I mean High 
Street) being muddy, the pave- 
ments slippery; I recalled to 
my mind what my friend 
Markino had said, just before 
I left London, about the rheu- 
matism of Oxford. I know 
well, of course, that the best 
season would be summer, when 
the shadows of trees (the 
gigantic trees before the new 
buildings of Magdalen College 
would look wonderful in their 
summer green) are long, and 
the students mostly in flannels 
go whistling round; but I was 
perfectly pleased with Oxford 
or with this Oxford of a mid- 
winter night, which wore the 
gray-robed solitariness of an- 
cient age. The so-called Ox- 
ford dons, half monks, half 
magistrates of medizval court, 
specimens of whom I had 
already seen, most gracefully 
matched with the town, par- 
ticularly the town of wintry 
desolation. We now walked 
down the former little lanes 
to return to Corpus. Robert 


Bridges was, by the way, quite 
the quickest walker I ever 
found myself in company with. 
He, from his noble sense of 
considerateness as a host, ex- 
claimed : 

“Tt’s awful to see the people 
becoming so democratic; I 
mean that they only think of 
themselves and not of the 
public affairs. We have the 
town committees, but they 
never happen to see how bad 
the streets really are. Be 
careful, don’t slip! And you 
must not look at such an ugly 
new building; that’s perfectly 
awful. But (now Bridges was 
pointing out one of the Gothic 
buildings) there’s one really 
old, quite worthy of Oxford. 
We have such a hard time 
to fight against this devilish 
modern age. There’s nothing 
more awful than turning de- 
mocratic.” 

When we returned to the 
college, I was at once taken 
to a little room where I found 
plenty of water, hot and cold, 
and many clean towels, while 
Bridges went to some other 
room, I was smoking in the 
little courtyard before he ap- 
peared to fetch me into the 
Common Room. This spaci- 
ous room comfortably car- 
peted, still more comfortably 
heated by a tremendous large 
old - fashioned fireplace, was 
decorated perhaps with many 
pictures of Bishops who re- 
minded me that the college 
was founded in honour of “the 
most precious Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of His most 
spotless Mother, and of all the 
Saints patrons of the Cathedral 
Churches of Winchester, Dur- 

















ham, Bath and Wells, and 
Exeter.” When I thought to 
myself that I was a mere 
bundle of heathenish mind 
from the forgotten East, the 
feeling that I was doubtless 
out of place here almost 
shivered my soul; but I was 
soon relieved on being told 
that besides the two poets, 
Bridges and Newbolt, there 
was among the alumni A. B. 
Walkley, who declared that 
“nothing on the English stage 
is sacred except the dancing 
of Adeline Genée.” I thought 
that the time would come 
presently when Bridges’ picture 
would be found among the 
Bishops; when I said so to 
him, he looked at me amusedly 
and exclaimed: “I don’t find 
the company extremely in- 
teresting.” 

We, with many eollege dons, 
who to my greatest comfort 
did not address me in Greek, 
went to the Dining Hall when 
the time was announced, 
where, according to Bridges, 
only the old ceilings were 
worthy of attention; I sat 
between Bridges and a great 
Hegelian of Exeter College, 
and felt as if I were leaning 
against the Roman pillars 
which, many weeks later, I 
found at St Bartholomew’s 
Church. The dinner was 
unusually bright, contrary to 
my expectation, although it 
started solemnly with a 
students’ grace, perhaps in 
Latin; we talked and laughed, 
and as the most natural thing, 
we soon found ourselves falling 
into a sort of horse-play even 
of an American brand, after 
the usual run of real witticism. 
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When one man at the other 
side of the table said that to 
become famous a man should 
act unscrupulously, Bridges 
exclaimed off-hand: “Better 
still, he should he an ass!” 
Robert Bridges was so delight- 
ful in his playing an amateurish 
don at his college. Oh, what 
pleasing Oxford dons whose 
feet bridge, like a many- 
coloured rainbow, the chasm 
between the Middle Age and 
the Common Room; in the 
Common Room you will see 
them at their very best. 

We withdrew into the 
former Common Room after 
the dinner was over; I found 
here a big bowl piled with 
luxurious fruits, and many 
glasses ready to be filled with 
wine. The fine coffee was 
immediately served. Since I 
had already an acquaintance 
with these bishops, they cast 
a rather patronising amiability 
on me; I duly put my mind at 
ease. I was listening for a 
little while now to a well- 
known Oxford philosopher 
who dwelt interestingly on 
Spring-Rice, the present Eng- 
lish Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, whose cleverness in pun- 
making made him very popular 
in his college days; he even 
recited his humorous verse 
which, he said, was once 
famous at Oxford. ‘“ That 
verse, I am told,” one man 
who had now finished his cup 
interrupted, “was never writ- 
ten by Spring-Rice, but by a 
Cambridge man.” “That is, I 
dare say, the Cambridge lie 
famous in the world. Cam- 
bridge has already taken away 
many things Oxford created ; 
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but she seldom succeeds in her 
robbery,” shouted a young 
don who was half asleep a 
moment 
Oxford dons, whose devotion 
to their own colleges makes 
them often reveal their most 
innocent childish barbarism ! 

Now wishing to smoke, we 
all left for the Smoking 
Room, where our talk still 
more happily excited itself. It 
was about the time for the 
party to break up, when the 
silver - voiced Oxford chime 
announced ten o'clock. We 
passed by the college chapel 
where many lighted large 
candles shone on the beauti- 
fully polished oaken benches ; 
I found nobody there. Bridges 
exclaimed: “Students have 
ceased to care for the Bible 
now. Be careful, here is a 
step!” I felt even ashamed 
when I thought that I should 
be the one to warn him about 
the step; what a lively gentle- 
man, carrying his age most 
lightly. We soon found our- 
selves in an automobile to- 
ward Chilswell where Bridges’ 
house stood; I was to become 
the Poet Laureate’s guest this 
night. 


At ten o’clock next morning 
I, accompanied by the Poet 
Laureate, reached Magdalen 
College, to be welcomed by 
Dr H. Warren who said that 
I should prepare to meet a 
considerable audience fer my 
lecture in the afternoon. Al- 
though I was slightly tired from 
walking some three miles (that 
is the distance frem Bridges’ 
house to Oxford), I accepted 
Bridges’ suggestion and we soon 


before. Oh, dear’ 
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again found ourselves in the 
streets, where he wished to 
show me how “the demo- 
crats hated the things old 
and beautiful.” He empha- 
sised saying: “They hate 
them the more the more old 
and the more beautiful they 
are.’ We came to the Bod- 
leian Library where we entered 
for a little rest, after passing 
by quite many colleges ; Bridges 
pointing out one of the college 
buildings, exclaimed in his 
usual manner: “See that build- 
ing! It’s ugly. Nobody would 
like it; I don’t in the least, 
It was built by my father-in- 
law.” The words sounded to 
me to be nothing but the so- 
called British dry humour 
whose acquaintance I had been 
cultivating for some time. 
Bridges was most amusing 
when he said an almost imper- 
tinent thing in an unexpected 
fashion. Now we turned back 
again into High Street at the 
corner of a certain drug store 
where, according to Bridges, 
we could get any poison we 
wished ; after we had refreshed 
ourselves there, perhaps with 
poison, we walked up towards 
Magdalen College. Where in 
the world is there any more 
pleasing view than that of the 
Tower from High Street? 
Now the winter clouds were 
suddenly broken, revealing a 
little blue sky from where the 
sunlight shot down straight to 
the Tower; I followed after 
Bridges’ slender figure, some- 
how in meditative mood, even 
imagining that I might happen 
to see another Shelley in tweed, 
carrying unsold copies of his 
Atheism. I looked up to the 




















college windows with some 
hope that one of them might 
reveal another Wilde with a 
big sunflower on his breast or 
head. We returned to Dr 
Warren’s by the time the 
luncheon was ready for us, 

After the luncheon I retired 
into the room upstairs where 
I was to be a guest over the 
night; I rested for two hours 
before I was called down as 
the time for my lecture was 
already near. 

I was conducted by Dr War- 
ren and Robert Bridges, both 
of them wearing caps and 
gowns, through the cloisters 
full of shadows and silence (I 
felt myself turning half a 
monk who knew nothing but 
prayer) up to the Hall where 
all the eyes of a tremendously 
large audience were directed 
on me at once. I passed 
through the long avenue of 
eyes blue or brown; I was 
highly pleased with the intel- 
lectual sobriety of the audience 
to whom I thought I might 
dare speak, without offending 
them, en Pater or Rossetti, in 
spite of Bridges’ warning. I 
was introduced by Bridges, 
who took the chair. DrWarren 
spoke complimentarily after 
my lecture was over. As far 
as the numbers of the audience 
were concerned, my lecture 
was a huge success; I was 
perfectly satisfied when I 
thought I was somewhat able 
to impress their minds with 
my points. Dr and Mrs 
Warren were kind enough to 
hold an afternoon reception in 
my honour; I was so glad to 
shake hands, and better still, 
to drink a sociable cup of tea 
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with Tennyson’s niece, the old 
lady called Miss Wells. When 
Dr Raper of Trinity College 
told me how he had once seen 
and spoken with Wordsworth 
in his youngest days, Robert 
Browning’s following lines came 
at once to my mind : 


‘* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did he speak to you again? 
How strange it seems, and new !” 


I was so pleased to dine 
again in the Hall this evening 
as my experience of the night 
before at Corpus Christi’s was 
delightful; around the table 
I counted some fifteen dons, 
among them a grandson of 
great Mendelssohn sitting be- 
fore myself, who reminded me 
delightfully of a picture of the 
famous musician. When the 
soup was over, I lifted my 
face to the picture of Addi- 
son, whose correct appearance 
however suggested that he 
kept late hours. I wondered 
whether he ever thought in 
his life’s days that a Japanese 
poet would come some day in 
the long future and dine before 
his picture; I thought that he 
must be smiling, since he had, 
it is said, an excellent taste 
in claret, when I deelined it 
flatly. How I wished to see 
Dr Routh, that wonderful 
President of Magdalen who 
lived almost one hundred 
years! His playful eyes looked 
down from the high wall as 
if supervising over the dons as 
in his own day. 

The Magdalen Common Room 
was still more impressive than 
that of Corpus, with many 
candle-lights which touched 
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tenderly on the beautiful old 
oaken walls, with a still larger 
fireplace casting light to show 
up distinctly those who had 
taken more cups; I could not 
help wondering if there was 
anything, after all, like the 
really good talk of an “ Oxford 
Common Room.” When I said 
to one who sat by me (evi- 
dently he was a hard werker) 
something on the luxury of 
being a college fellow, he fixed 
his humorous but cynical eyes 
on me, and said: “Our fire is 
often out. And no hot water. 
But people call it all the same 
the luxurious existence of a 
college fellow.” What pleased 
me most this night at Mag- 
dalen was that the name of 
Joaquin Miller, my old Cali- 
fornia friend, was known to 
quite many dons here. The 
wine and whisky were abun- 
dantly drunk, the bottles being 
exchanged between the two 
sides (we sat in two rows, with 
some space between, by many 
little round tables) by means 
of a sort of conduit pipes, 
which were placed before the 
fireplace ; you have to pull the 
string, which is attached to 
the stand when you are to 
receive a bottle from the other 
side, Certainly this must have 
been invented by a don of 
many centuries ago who would 
never in the world allow any 
prosaic activity to interrupt 
the Oxford perpetuity. Who 
cares, here drinking enough to 
make the talk more spirited, 
if an Empire turns to a Re- 
public (provided it is not the 
affair of England) or the 
mountain to a sea! Without, 
the world, or at least Oxford, 


is in perfect peace, the peace- 
fulness emphasised by the oc- 
casional tinkling of the chapel 
bells. 

When I left the Smoking 
Room in due course, I told 
many a don who smoked with 
me that I was leaving Oxford for 
Stratford-on-Avon to-morrow 
afternoon; some of them, at 
least three, looked at me rather 
strangely, and exclaimed that 
they had never been there yet 
although they had lived nearly 
all their lives in England. I 
thought perhaps they con- 
sidered Stratford to be out- 
side of the English domain 
and Shakespeare a foreigner, 
or at least that Stratford was 
farther than Rome. 

Now I am walking slowly 
with Dr Warren, again through 
the darkness of the cloisters 
soon to find myself in Dr 
Warren’s upstairs room, which 
was beautifully appointed in 
modern fashion, notwithstand- 
ing the outside agedness of the 
house. And I was in bed 
presently (dear old Peppy said: 
“So to bed”), hoping to rise 
at eight o’clock on the morrow 
by the silver sound of my be- 
loved chime. The first thing I 
had to do on the morrow was 
to see eran ~ — “6 


T could net bellows it was 
Shakespeare’s Stratford - on- 
Avon (where “the fairies by 
moonlight dance round his 
green bed” as Garriek once 
said) when the train reached 
there. I confess that I felt 
almost like running away from 
the place at once, because the 
new houses of red brick re- 
minded me of a dusty suburb 














of Shanghai or Chicago. How 
reluctantly my feet left the 
station! Let me tell you that 
my pilgrimage was most un- 
poetically begun with my 
grumbling at not being able 
to find a Guide-book at the 
first stationer’s. You will not 
think me unduly eross-minded 
if I tell you it was only a few 
hours since I had been on 
Broadway enjoying the hos- 
pitality of Alfred Parsons the 
artist, where I felt to my 
heart’s content a sort of rural 
English feeling. Let me tell 
you again that Shakespeare’s 
Stratford was a disappoint- 
ment. 

I walked up the considerably 
large street from the station, 
faintly believing that any 
street of this Stratford -on- 
Avon should lead one to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace; but 
my ill-humour augmented, 
when I came, not to the birth- 
place, but to a Fountain and 
a Clock Tower, the gift of a 
certain George Child of Phil- 
adelphia in America. Al- 
though I am an admirer of 
Washington Irving, I could 
hardly think his words carved 
on the Tower worthy of the 
honour; the words read thus: 
“Ten thousand honours and 
blessings on the bard who has 
gilded the dull- realities of life 
with innocent illusions.” I 
exclaimed: “What? Shake- 
speare did gild the realities 
with illusions? Can’t you say, 
Washington Irving, something 
more pointed and true than 
that? I do not think your 
knowledge of Shakespeare is 
anything deep.” Indeed, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson among the 
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Americans, I thought, had ten 
times more real understanding 
when he said thus: “He is 
inconceivably wise, the others 
conceivably. For executive 
faculty, for creation, Shake- 
speare is unique. An omni- 
present humanity co-ordinates 
all his faculties,” 

Presently I came to the top 
of the street where many other 
streets met together informally; 
I stood there still a little while 
like Shakespeare’s red-hipped 
humble-bee whose mind was in 
doubt whither he should fly. 
I turned already to the left 
when I saw a large flag 
flapping in the gentle wind 
(this English winter is quite 
free from wind except on Broad- 
way, a8 my dear friend Royal 
Academician says laughingly, 
although the sky is ashen and 
sober as in Poe’s song) from 
the high roof of a house farther 
down. When I discovered that 
the flag was the stars and 
stripes, I exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
business in the world has the 
American fiag to do here at 
this Stratford? Even if the 
house belonged toJohn Harvard, 
the founder of that well-known 
university of America that bears 
his name, I should say that the 
Americans fail to observe the 
etiquette of modesty. Oh, 
English people, if you don’t be 
careful, those simple - minded 
Americans might claim Shake- 
speare as their own, and this 
little town by a river, ‘making 
sweet music with the enamell’d 
stones,’ to be a part and parcel 
of the United States!” 

Seeing that I was not sure 
whither I was going (I won- 
dered if I were not going to 
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one Bacon’s sleeping-place), I 
found a little bare-footed street 
urchin by Shakespeare’s gram- 
mar school which was crooked 
from eld age, and asked him te 
take me to the right place 
where I could shed a pilgrim’s 
tears of devotion. When I 
noticed that the boy looked 
somewhat like Will, with eyes 
of “‘blue-veined violets,” I could 
not help drawing a mental 
picture in which the bard of 
Avon, in tender age, bare-footed, 
hatless, was seen running a 
little errand for his father in 
his business. 

When I entered into the 
literary Mecca in Henley 
Street (thank God, I found 
no flag there) whose dark 
chill air under the low ceil- 
ing made the service of a 
cheerful man-caretaker more 
welcome, I discovered, as I 
expected, two American women, 
the younger one evidently an 
actress who must have played 
once at least poor Ophelia (I 
should like to know who 
hasn’t?) gathering her “ fan- 
tastic garland” of 


** Crow - flowers, nettles, daisies, and 
long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name.” 


The other, the older woman, 
perhaps the mother of the 
younger one or her rich un- 
married aunt, exclaimed in the 
most informal manner at each 
step: “Oh, wonderful! How 
wonderful!” I should not be 
surprised to hear that she 
hailed from Montana or Ari- 
zona, where the modern little 
skirt that makes woman look 
like a fairy in Midsummer 





Night’s Dream is not yet found. 

I left their company by the 

eastern window of the upper 

room, where I wished to muse 

for a while on the following 

lines :— 

‘* The gray-eyed morn smiles on the 
frowning night 

Chequering the eastern clouds with 
streaks of light, 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard 
reels 

From forth day’s path, and Titan’s 
fiery wheels,” 


When I noticed the modern 
invention of a huge iron pipe, 
which ran threugh this shrine 
of the Elizabethan age for 
heating purposes, I was al- 
ready growing quite tired; I 
should like to know what was 
this heating for. Perhaps for 
the American visitors, Al- 
though I have a huge respect 
for the English sense of 
modern comfort, I cannot help 
thinking that it sometimes 
proves a transgression to put 
to flight an angel of old 
atmosphere. 

I confess I never had and 
never shall have any interest 
in any museum, no matter 
whether it be in England or 
South Africa; but I was 
brought, in spite of myself, 
into the so-called Shakespeare 
Museum, where I was handed 
on, as if a bundle of ignorance, 
into the hands of “a garrulous 
old lady with a frosty red face, 
lighted up by a cold blue 
anxious eye,” to quote Irving’s 
sketch on Stratford ; her good- 
natured talkativeness became 
at once incisive when I men- 
tioned the name of my friend, 
the late Isaac Hull Platt of 
Philadelphia and his little 

















book, ‘Bacon Cryptograms in 
Shakespeare.’ “I beg your par- 
don, he must have been crazy,” 
this good woman exclaimed. I 
kept my unbroken silence when 
she took me round and showed 
me everything from the sword 
with which Shakespeare played 
Hamlet to a matchlock with 
which it was said he shot the 
deer, because silence is the best 
protection against ignorance 
on a subject. I was going to 
bid her good-bye as I had cer- 
tainly had enough of Shake- 
speare, when she shouted: 
“You must not go away with- 
out seeing his autograph.” 

I felt hungry when I left the 
sacred house on Henley Street ; 
the name of the “Red Lion” 
in connection with Irving (I 
was glad his love of Stratford 
was quite Johnsonian) came to 
my mind. There were two 
Red Lions in the town, one of 
them being proud to call itself 
“Old Red Lion.” I went first 
to the other simple Red Lion 
wishing to get some slices of 
English roast-beef in real old 
Elizabethan style, and besides, 
to sit down on the arm-chair 
where Irving had once sat 
comfortably to let the world 
without go as it would. When 
I found there even no bread 
nor anything but English stout 
(about Irving’s arm-chair I for- 
got to ask the proprietor), I 
hurried to the Old Red Lion 
only to be again disappointed. 
I was handed over to the 
Golden Lion Hotel, on the 
opposite side of the street, 
or to use the name of Shake- 
Speares time, “Ye Peacocke 
Inn,” where after waiting a 
little while, I was somehow fed 
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with some meat and potatoes. 
After that, I was conducted 
into the old bar-room or smok- 
ing parlour. 

How pleased I was to find 
this bar-room in real English 
country fashion with a large 
fireplace in a brilliant blaze, 
and also with a typical bar- 
maid in a clean cotton dress; 
I sat down on the large 
velvet - covered couch where, 
after giving a stir to the fire, 
I stretched my body fully as 
if a king for the first time on 
his throne. Since the barmaid 
lived in Stratford, she could 
not help talking of Shake- 
speare; I thanked God she 
did not mention the name of 
Marie Corelli. By this time 
you will know that I had 
wholly lost my interest in 
Irving’s arm-chair; when I was 
told that it was not the Red 
Lion but the Red Horse, the 
neighbouring hotel at the right, 
where Irving lodged three times 
in his life, I did not feel any 
curiosity to pay my visit there. 
Of course the proprietress 
would bring out the guest- 
book in morocco cover and 
beg me to sign my Ameri- 
can address. American ad- 
dress? Certainly, no address 
would be taken for true here 
at Stratford. I signed my 
name: “Yone Noguchi, from 
Chatahoochee.” That is the 
word I once read in Whitman’s 
American song. 

I declined a driver's offer to 
take me to Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage for four shillings; my 
curiosity was already satisfied 
from the picture-cards of the 
cottage which I had bought, 
and besides, I was much afraid, 
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if I should go there, to see a 
big iron pipe heating the whole 
house as in the house in Henley 
Street. I had a secret desire, 
when I came here, to sit by 
famous Avon, and if possible, 
to walk on a bank, the Scar- 
bank above Hampton Lucy or 
the bank on the Eversham 
road above Shottery, where 
Shakespeare was inspired to 
write the following :— 


‘JT know a bank where the wild 
thyme blows: 

Where oxlips and the nodding 
violet grows ; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious 
woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with 
eglantine.” 


But now I was almost afraid 
even to approach Trinity 
Church in which Shakespeare 
was buried as I might see some 
American monument on the 
way there; I satisfied myself 
with the distant view of the 
spire from this side of the 
bridge. I only passed by the 
Picture Gallery; when I saw 
no person in the streets who 
looked like a pilgrim, I con- 


gratulated myself on coming 
here in Winter. 

I soon found myself again 
standing before the stationer’s 
shop at the corner where many 
streets met together, from 
where I first saw the flag at 
Harvard’s house; I dropped into 
the shop to find something as a 
souvenir of the place. “ What 
an invasion of American 
magazines,” I exclaimed, seeing 
the ‘Evening Post’ and ‘The 
Lady’s Home Journal’ of 
Philadelphia and ‘ Life of New 
York’ and many other 
American magazines on the 
desk. What “ English” books 
and magazines did I find there? 
My curiosity was caught by 
one book; what book do you 
suppose it was? The title 
read: ‘How to Dance the 
Tango.’ You be sure that I 
bought it to read on the train 
bound for London. 

I posted a card to my home 
friend saying: ‘I came to 
Stratford-on-Avon and found 
no book on Shakespeare. But 
you must not ask me what 
book I found here and bought.” 




















‘ST ANDGRABBING.” 


“On January 8th an expedition was sent from Mombasa to occupy the 
German island of Mafia, situated off the coast of German East Africa. This was 
successfully accomplished with slight loss ; the island has now been placed under 
British rule.”—Extract from Lord Lucas’ Speech, House of Lords, April 1915, 


‘¢ Some we had by treaty and some we got by trade, 
But most we took by courtesy of pike and carronade.” 


THE Major, the Captain, and 
the Subaltern, sunk into deck 
chairs, were sitting round the 
table in the mess tent, at peace 
with all the world except the 
Hun, and he was far removed 
from their present ken, the 
nearest of him being quite 
seventy miles away. 

The Major, buried in a newly 
arrived copy of ‘The Times,’ 
not more than four weeks old, 
was trying to follow French’s 
despatches on the map of 
France contained in a shilling 
pocket atlas of the world. 
Presently looking up he in- 
quired: “Ganpat, where is La 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre ?” 

Ganpat was the sobriquet 
the men had bestowed on the 
Captain, when as a very callow 
second lieutenant he had been 
posted to a native infantry 
regiment. He was long and 
thin and gloomy-looking, and 
it would have been difficult to 
conceive any one more unlike 
the conventional presentment 
of the jovial, pot - bellied, 
elephant-headed deity, known 
to India at large as Ganesh 
and to the Mahrattas as 
Ganpat, who presides over the 
Hindu banias’ interests. But 
it was the nearest his men’s 
tongues could get to his real 
name, and so it stuck. 
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“Dunno, Major; specs its 
like Miangoni: not to be found 
on any map smaller than two 
inches to the mile.” 

Having thus disposed of the 
question, ‘“‘Ganpat” looked 
round the tent and finally out 
through the door, over the 
heat - bathed vista beyond. 
The tent crawled with flies, and 
outside the white hot African 
sun beat down on the dusty 
earth through a thick oppres- 
sive atmosphere. In the lines 
of tents the sepoys were 
stretched in that deshabille so 
dear to the heart of the Indian, 
waiting till it should be cool 
enough to go down to the 
bazaar, With their unrolled 
pagris (turbans) pulled over 
them to keep off the attentions 
of the flies, they looked like so 
many sheeted dead. Beyond 
the tents a sentry marching to 
and fro was the only moving 
figure on the scene. He was 
waiting for the leaden-footed 
moments to drag on to the 
magic stroke of the hour that 
would release him from his 
monotonous watch over rows 
and rows of picks and shovels, 
stacks of ammunition boxes, 
and bundles of kits piled up on 
rough platforms of corrugated 
iron to keep them from the 
ravages of the “— 
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white ant. The remainder of 
the guard lay sprawling under 
& mango-tree snoring peace- 
fully. Beyond the camp 
stretched rows of dusty trees 
weltering in the overpowering 
heat, and over the little Union 
Jack that marked the General’s 
quarters glinted the brassy 
shimmer of a tropic sea. The 
air was thick with dust and 
filled with the odour of hot 
sand, hot leather, and red-hot 
canvas, mingled with the faint 
pervading smell of rifle oil, 
dubbing, and woed smoke; and 
as the Captain, sipping a tepid 
drink, remarked to the ceiling- 
cloth, “This is better than the 
Umba, anyway,” a stranger 
might have wondered what 
particular kind of Hell the 
Umba was, wherever and 
whatever it might happen 
to be. 

But the sentiment was evi- 
dently shared by his com- 
panions, for the Subaltern, who 
was also adjutant, and machine- 
gun officer in his spare time, 
answered “ Ra-ther,” as he con- 
jured up visions of the Umba 
river with its damp heat, its 
thick dank tropical under- 
growth, its myriads of mos- 
quitoes, its fly- blown camps, 
and the evening stench of the 
mangrove swamps. The Major, 
who with a cigarette tucked 
in the corner of his mouth was 
dozing off, shifted his position. 
As mechanically he flipped the 
flies off his bare knees, for like 
most people in this God-for- 
gotten land he wore shorts, 
he murmured: ‘Somewhat— 
think—evening—ice/” and re- 
lapsed again into slumber, the 
pocket atlas slipping off his 


lap to lie undisturbed in the 
sand, 

It may be well to explain 
for the reader’s benefit that 
the half battalion of Indian 
Infantry to which the three 
belonged had returned to Mom- 
basa only the day before, for a 
few days’ rest, from the Umba 
river, on the frontier between 
British and German East 
Africa. For the past month 
or so they had been forming 
part of a foree employed in 
clearing the Huns out of a 
corner of British territory. At 
present they felt themselves 
somewhat in clover, since the 
rest of the regiment was still 
broiling in the Umba valley; 
and still more, had not the 
local staff officer informed the 
Adjutant only that very morn- 
ing that they would not be 
moved for a week or so. It 
is true that on returning to 
the mess with this news his 
cynical audience had jeered: 
“That, of course, means we 
shift to-morrow,” for it does 
not take much campaigning 
to learn that “in war it is 
the unexpected that happens.” 
Still, here they were, and even- 
ing held out the alluring pro- 
spect of a jaunt to the club 
on one of the little trollies 
drawn by yelling Swahelis, 
which are the salient feature 
of Mombasa. There they would 
lie in long chairs in the spaci- 
ous verandah, imbibing many 
and various sparkling drinks 
out of long glasses with, and 
their sanded mouths almost 
watered at the thought, great 
lumps of ice floating in them. 

A heavy footfall outside an- 
nounced the arrival of the 
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orderly from the staff office 
with the usual sheaf of orders 
and letters, and the Major 
woke up. Opening one heav- 
ily sealed “confidential,” and 
glancing through it, he said: 
“Told you so! One double 
company with two British 
officers, seven days’ rations, 
&c., to embark at 11 A.M, 
the day after to-morrow, for 
secret destination—Bags I, be- 
ing senior, and you come too, 
Ganpat.” 


“Bang!... Bang!... whe 
ch Faun SER eG RE 
u... Phutt!... Phutt!” 

The six-inch shells burst 
merrily among the feathery- 
topped cocoanut palms which 
crowned the sandy shore of 
Mafia, an island about the size 
of the Isle of Wight, lying 
opposite to the mouth of the 
Rufigi river in German East 
Africa, some miles inside whose 
delta the enemy cruiser Koe- 
mgsberg. was known to be 
hiding. The possession of the 
island was necessary to form 
a base from which to com- 
mence operations for the de- 
struction of the cruiser, which 
might at any moment attempt 
to sally out to imitate the 
commerce -raiding exploits of 
her sister ship the Emden. 

Picture to yourself a low, 
shelving, sandy beach, look- 
ing like snow in the first 
brilliance of the rising sun— 
its whiteness only accentuated 
by the deep blue of the 
rippling sea and the heavy 
green foliage behind, which 
was speckled now and then by 
the fleecy puffs of tne burst- 





ing shrapnel, and here and 
there momentarily veiled by 
the upleap of smoke and dust 
that showed the impact of an 
occasional lyddite shell. Be- 
yond the palms the island 
stretched away into the dis- 
tance, mostly low-lying bush- 
land, until towards the centre 
it rose slightly, and among 
the thiek green growth that 
fringed the western shore a 
small eminence could be seen. 
With glasses one could just 
make out on its crest a large 
house, and one rather knew 
than saw that the dot of 
colour swaying above it was 
the German flag waving over 
the Governor’s house in the 
capital— Kilondoni. 

Close into the shore lay two 
vessels flying the white en- 
sign: a small eruiser and an 
armed liner, with troops form- 
ing up on deck preparatory 
to embarking in the ships’ 
boats to effect a landing under 
cover of the guns, There was 
part of a regiment of the 
King’s African Rifles and the 
double company of Indian 
Infantry previously referred to. 
The Africans were detailed for 
the first landing-party, the 
Indians to follow immediately, 
and the third trip would be 
details and stores of both at 
leisure. 

Half a dozen officers were 
standing on the liner’s deck 
watching the “fireworks” and 
hazarding conjectures as to the 
probable strength of the enemy 
garrison, which varied accord- 
ing to the enthusiasm of the 
speaker from 50 men to 500 
with several machine - guns. 
Naturally, the only way to 
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obtain information concerning 
an island on the German 
African coast, which had prac- 
tically no troops on it in 
peace time, was to send 
native spies te try and ascer- 
tain what force, if any, had 
been transferred thither from 
the mainland at the outbreak 
of war. Since native spies’ 
reports are vague at best, and 
as their only estimate of num- 
bers is “few,” ‘‘many,” or 
“very many,” and anything 
larger than a rifle being de- 
scribed as a “cannon,” the 
Intelligence Department is 
rather more handicapped than 
it is in Flanders, for instance. 
However, all reports agreed in 
one detail—namely, that the 
enemy was provided with ar- 
tillery. Whether this was the 
saluting gun used by the 
German Commissioner of the 
island to greet the monthly 
mail-boat, or a 4°1 from the 
Koenigsberg with suitable gun’s 
crew, was not clear. Anyway, 
to avoid accidents to the boats, 
the ships shelled away vigor- 
ously—more particularly so, as 
a zealous but short-sighted 
petty officer in charge of a 
picket boat had deposed to 
having been fired on by 
machine-guns from the shore 
only a few days previously. 
“My Aunt! look at that 
palm-tree,” said a voice behind 
the Captain, who was trying 
te focus his Kodak for a snap- 
shot of a bursting shell. Look- 
ing shoreward he saw a big 
cocoanut palm apparently try- 
ing to loop the loop, till, with 
a despairing “splosh,” it col- 
lapsed heavily, head foremost 
into the sea, Turning round, 


he saw the Major in the full 
glory of his field service order, 

I expect the reader, who, if 
not himself fresh from Flanders, 
at least has seen brothers, 
cousins, nephews, or even 
grandnephews dedaubed with 
Wipers mud, imagines to him- 
self a martial figure in full 
panoply of trench coat, rifle, 
bayonet, webbing belts, “ gor- 
bli-me” cap, &c. But not 
thus do we war on the outskirts 
of empire. We are mostly 
individualists in the debatable 
lands of civilisation, so F.S§, 
order is any order that appeals 
to the individual’s taste. Some 
carry sporting rifles, others 
“trail the puissant pike.” The 
Major was clad in a khaki 
shirt garnished with a frayed 
spine-pad and adorned with a 
silk tie and gold safety-pin. If 
brass hats were in evidence, he, 
or rather his servant, sometimes 
attached a pair of “dicky” 
shoulder - straps with brass 
crowns to the shirt; but such 
occasions were rare. His 
nether limbs were concealed, 
or should I say, revealed, by a 
pair of “shorts,” from the up- 
turned folds of which projected 
on the right a notebook and on 
the left a map, while raked 
over one ear was a somewhat 
battered sun-helmet. As @ 
mute testimony to his profes- 
sion of “hired assassin” he 
wore parts of a Sam Browne 
belt, from which depended the 
most miniature of miniature 
automatic pistols, about ‘22- 
bore. If caught by the Hun 
the belt might perhaps mark 
him as a soldier and save him 
from being shot as a mere 
brigand. The major portion 
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of his equipment was a large 
cigarette -case which bulged 
from his right breast-pocket, 
and his right hand wielded 
that suitable field officer’s 
weapon, a bamboo shooting- 
stick seat. It served the triple 
purpose of resting the Major’s 
weary frame during halts, when 
lesser fry squatted on the 
ground: of acting as a seat of 
justice, from the sublime height 
of which to tell off shivering 
offenders against the laws and 
customs of stern war: and 
lastly, of marking indubitably 
at all times the position of the 
0.C. double company. For the 
rest, his general schoolboy-on- 
a-holiday air, his complete in- 
sensibility to any risks, and a 
bored calm which utterly re- 
fused to be disturbed by any 
danger, were the salient features 
of his character. 

The first string of boats 
pulled for the shore amid a 
breathless silence, broken now 
and then by the hoarse bark 
of the guns and the moaning 
song of the shells. In the 
leading boat,-in charge of a 
local settler (who before he 
beat his sword into a plough- 
share to win a grudging yield 
from the thirsty uplands mid- 
way between Kenia and Kili- 
manjaro had followed the ubi- 
quitous trade of field gunner), 
a drunken-looking machine-gun 
cocked its nose towards the 
shore, waiting for any sign of 
movement in the bushes. But 


the enemy apparently decided 
that the shore was unhealthy, 
for presently the watchers on 
the ships saw the doll -like 
khaki figures tumbling from 
the boats into the water and 
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running up the beach to vanish 
unopposed into the bush, while 
the brawny man-o’-war-men, up 
to their waists in the sea, swung 
the boats round and pulled for 
the ships to pick up the next 
party. 

Eventually the Captain, in 
charge of a heterogeneous col- 
lection of stores, found himself 
onshore. He was accompanied 
by a local business man who 
spoke at least seven languages, 
of which Russian was about the 
least difficult. He had once been 
a shining light of the London 
Scottish, and having been un- 
able to get to Europe at the 
outbreak of war, had enlisted 
in the local volunteers, from 
which he had been transferred, 
with two stars, to the com- 
mand of a levy of more or less 
naked savages who acted the 
part of motor lorries in the 
local A.S.C. In lieu of the 
hodden-grey kilt he wore shirt 
and shorts of “Solari” cloth, 
and his weapons of offence and 
defence were a knife known to 
all East Africans as “the 
bushman’s friend” (price one 
rupee at any Mombasa store), 
and a long kiboko or rhino- 
ceros-hide whip, for advancing 
the spark of the said motor 
lorries. 

The spot selected for the 
landing was a cape known as 
Kissimani, at the south-west 
extremity of the island, where 
ships can get in fairly close to 
shore; and across the narrow 
tengue of land, about 800 yards 
wide, connecting the cape with 
the rest of the island, was 
strung out an outpost line of 
the Indians, and beyond them 
a screen of African patrols, 
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The remainder of the force was 
collected in a cocoanut planta- 
tion, in which were a few 
scattered huts, one being in 
flames from a shell. The 
owners, two women who had 
luckily not been hurt, were 
busily engaged in saving as 
much of their property as pos- 
sible. Working parties were 
trying to collect the stores 
lying about chaotically on the 
beach, and round about was 
assembled a crowd of inhabit- 
ants who had flocked in at the 
sound of the bombardment. 
From their friendly appearance 
and anxiety to greet the in- 
vaders, it was clear that the 
German garrisen was of no 
great strength, for the native 
of Africa can give points te 
some of the Balkan peeples in 
the art of knowing on which 
side of a fence to descend. 
The disembarkation and col- 
lection of stores having been 
completed, a reconnoitring 
column set forth to locate the 
enemy, who, according to the 
inhabitants, were collected to 
the number of fifty or so on a 
hill called Ngombeni, in the 
middle of the island. Late in 
the evening the column re- 
turned without having found 
any Huns, not having been able 
to reach the hill before nightfall. 
The troops bivouacked for the 
night among the shell -torn 
palms, with a company of the 
Indians as outposts. The only 
drinking water available was 
that brought from the ships, 
and owing to one of the tank- 
boats used for conveying it to 
the shore having sprung a leak 
unnoticed, it was more than 
brackish. The Indians were 


thankful that they had been 
ordered by their double cem- 
pany commander to disembark 
with fullchagals, These latter 
are canvas bags containing a 
gallon of water each; no light 
addition to a man’s marching 
order, seeing that a gallon 
weighs ten pounds or 40, 
and consequently they had 
“ groused” very considerably 
on receipt of the order. 
Night had fallen when the 
Major came back from head- 
quarters to where the Captain 
was wailing, just behind the 
outpost line, for the dinner the 
servants were preparing. The 
Indian servant is a quaint soul, 
politely untruthful, with many 
weird beliefs, the greatest and 
most important being that any 
“sahib” who is a sahib must 
always have a_ four-course 
dinner. So one finds him in 
the most unpromising circum- 
stances considering how to 
produce such a repast from a 
tin of bully beef and a handful 
of rice. On this occasion, de- 
spite the brackish water, they 
succeeded—for if the “soup” 
was the water with which they 
washed out the tin after re- 
moving the meat, and the 
“fish” rissoles were finely 
chopped bully, and the joint 
was from the same souree, did 
not the rice mould-—presum- 
ably moulded in the bully beef 
tin — more than compensate, 
flavoured as it was with the 
shrapnel perforated cocoanuts 
that lay ready to hand? 
“You stop here, Ganpat,” 
said the Major, ‘‘as O.C. Base, 
with one company and details 
—the rest of us go out at 
5 am. to chase the elusive 
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Jermani in his native haunts. 
I told the O.C. you’d brought 
a field telephone and would 
have it laid out behind us, but 
he didn’t see it, somehow. 
Anyway I don’t suppose for 
an instant that there will 
be any show, and you're 
saved footing it through the 
bush.” 

They turned in shortly after, 
and the Captain’s rest was 
more than a little broken, be- 
cause every half-hour or so the 
outposts would send in bevies 
of native beauties, generally in 
festive raiment. They kept 
on coming in all night, along 
with wrinkled grandams and 
crowing babies, to greet what 
in the eyes of the islanders 
was evidently the rising 
power. How they failed to 
get shot was a marvel, for on 
service men’s nerves are not of 
the best, and people approach- 
ing outposts at night are more 
than liable to stop bullets. 

His orderly routed him out 
at 4 A.M., when the outposts 
stood to arms, and about 5 
o’clock he watched the column 
trailing out of the camp in the 
half light. The Africans were 
Yaos, little men, affectionately 
termed “Golliwogs” by their 
British officers. To the Cap- 
tain’s eyes they appeared more 
like jovial boy scouts, and 
seemed never to stop grinning. 
Evidently they were distinctly 
satisfied with life, and con- 
trasted greatly with the In- 
dians, who took life, as the 
mild gentoo generally does, as 
a rather badly stage-managed 
tragedy, tempered with a few 
comic interludes in the shape 
and persons of the British 
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Government and their white 
officers, “For Allah created 
the English mad—the maddest 
of all mankind.”’ 

Certainly, watching the 
varied collection of fighting 
men, the Captain thought that 
none but madmen could have 
secured about half the globe 
with such amazing success, and 
none but madmen would have 
attempted to, especially with 
such a medley of fighting 
material as one finds in our 
“outpost”? campaigns; where 
tribes and clans of the utmost 
diversity of race, language, and 
thought fight side by side, 
united by two traits alone— 
an innate love of fighting for 
fighting’s sake, and a dog- 
like devotion to their mad, 
incomprehensible, jovial, dare- 
devil white leaders. 

As the last of the troops dis- 
appeared inte the bush, the 
Captain turned away to see 
to food being sent to the out- 
posts, and considered what he 
should do in case the Huns in 
lieu of opposing the column 
should elude it and try a raid 
on the base instead. The 
course to be adopted was evi- 
dently some form of active 
defence, There was no trouble 
about the choice of ground to 
be held, for the neck of land 
already occupied by the out- 
post line fulfilled practically 
all the conditions postulated 
by that distinguished tactician, 
the late lamented (General 
D’Ordel, as essential for a de- 
fensive position, There was 
the sea on either flank, and 
the only thing lacking to make 
the situation perfect was an 
impenetrable morass in front; 
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but the Captain reflected that, 
however deserving one may be 
in this life, one can’t have 
everything. Under the circum- 
stances it was clear that the 
attack (if there were one) would 
come from the front, so that 
the real and supposed position 
of the enemy might be pre- 
sumed to coincide. It remained, 
therefore, to distribute the 
troops. Remembering that 
counter -oftensive is the soul 
of the defence, he detailed 
thirty-five men out of his 
seventy odd rifles as a striking 
force or masse de mancuvre, 
which, when the fury of the 
Hun attack should have been 
worn down by the resistance 
of the firing line, should skil- 
fully cast itself with the full 
weight of its irresistible on- 
slaught of thirty or so bayonets, 
strengthened by the picks and 
axes of the Sappers, on to the 
harassed foe, and drive him 
to the sharks that swarmed 
around. (Martial music, cheer- 
ing, D.S.O.’s, brevets, &c.) 
Then calling to mind the 
maxim, or shall one say axiom, 
set forth in Field Service Reg- 
ulations, to the effect that “an 
enemy who is so earefully 
watched that he can make no 
movement unobserved is in- 
capable of surprising you ”— 
(‘How simple and yet how 
profound,” he sighed, wonder- 
ing if ever his intellect would 
rise to expounding such deep 
truths, for in moments of mis- 
guided pre-war enthusiasm he 
had considered himself as a 
potential candidate for the 
gilded red-tabbed portals of 
Camberley) —he decided to 


patrol the bush in front with 


a handful of old pensioners of 
the King’s African Rifles who 
had been sent down to be the 
nucleus of a police force on the 
conclusion of active military 
operations. Straightway he 
collected them, and with the 
aid of their Effendi, whom in 
India we should call a subadar, 
detailed patrols. They were 
fine seasoned material, he 
thought, as he watched them 
falling in: not a man under 
fifty or thereabouts except one 
mere stripling of forty, whom 
the remainder appeared to 
regard as a sort of child 
mascot. They were attired in 
their long - unused uniform, 
their breasts gay with ribbons 
of well-nigh forgotten cam- 
paigns, fought in the dim 
ages of African history under 
leaders who, now full Colonels 
or Generals, dozed in front of 
Club fires. Stirred perhaps 
now and then by a “cub- 
altern’s” appropriating their 
pet arm-chair, they would 
growl out to some crony, now 
an Admiral of the Blue (who 
as a young lieutenant had 
sojourned with them in fever- 
stricken, mangrove - curtained 
African deltas), “Gad, sir! 
service not what it was when 
we were lads—eh?” 

But, one and all, the “Grand- 
fathers,” as he mentally chris- 
tened them, had that air of 
expectant keenness of old 
hunters who from a quiet 
paddock hear the music of the 
hunt draw near; and they 
fingered the levers of their 
martinis and gabbled cheer- 
fully to one another at the 
prospect of once more smell- 
ing powder, for the African 
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is a fighter from birth to 
death. 

With much difficulty he ex- 
plained to the Effendi what he 
required, for the only means of 
communication was Arabic, and 
his stock of that was confined 
to the rusty remnants of what 
he had picked up when stationed 
in Aden some six years previ- 
ously. Most of the orders were 
consequently of the pantomimic 
variety, but they gathered the 
general drift of his speech and 
gestures, and in little patrols 
of threes and fours disappeared 
into the bush, the Effendi him- 
self, with a borrowed rifle, 
leading. 

He then redistributed his 
Indians in the trenches and 
went in search of breakfast 
and a drink, or I should say 
more correctly, in search of 
several drinks and then break- 
fast, for no food was thinkable 
at present, since every moment 
brought back more clearly the 
remembrance of the fact that 
his hastily swallowed matu- 
tinal cup of tea had been 
made with very slightly diluted 
sea water. Barely had he sat 
down to breakfast when a 
message came in from the 
outposts to the effect that 
there was firing to be heard 
in front. Going out, he heard 
in the distance intermittent 
rifle fire. Bitterly regretting 
that the telephone had not 
been laid out, he sent for a 
heliograph in the hopes of 
getting news, After watching 
through a telescope he made 
out some moving figures on a 
hillock two miles off, and lay- 
ing the helio, saw presently the 
answering flash. His request 
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for news was answered by a 
hurried message saying that 
the column was “heavily en- 
gaged,” and as if to confirm 
this, a gust of wind brought 
down a more than usually 
prolonged and heavy burst of 
fire, while through his glass 
he saw the signallers hastily 
scrambling down the hill 
again. For the next half-hour 
he called in vain, until an 
urgent request for ammunition 
flickered through. 

Reflecting on those words 
“heavily engaged,” combined 
with the demand for ammu- 
nition, he said to himself, 
“When in doubt make spades,” 
and bade his legions dig like 
fiends, so that if by some mis- 
chance the Germans really 
were in force the column 
might have at least some sort 
of fortified base to fall back 
on. There is a certain moral 
stimulus in having even a few 
hastily scratched holes to oc- 
cupy instead of having to take 
to the sea. Then collecting 
twenty porters—for in the 
coast belt of equatorial Africa 
there is neither wheeled nor 
pack transport, nothing but 
porterage—he loaded them 
with ammunition, and under 
an escort of half a dozen 
sepoys sent them forth into 
the blue. 

They had been gone some 
little time when there emerged 
from the bush in front a sepoy 
of the Major’s company, pant- 
ing, soaked with sweat, and 
speechless from lack of breath 
after a two-mile run, who, 
when he had been revived 
a little, produced a grimy 
crumpled piece of paper re- 
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questing with all speed forty 
boxes of ammunition. On 


being questioned he described 
an epic battle in progress, and, 
worse still, stated that he had 
met no ammunition convoy en 
route, Since there was but 
one path, it looked as if it 
might have been cut up on 
the way, and there was no- 
thing for it but to send out 
another lot immediately. 

The firing still continued, 
and a returning patrol of the 
grandfathers reported Ger- 
mans, but the Captain’s rusty 
Arabic left him uncertain as 
to whether there was fifteen, 
fifty, or five hundred of them; 
the only figure he could be 
sure of was some multiple of 
five. Anyway, he sent for his 
twenty sappers and told them 
to sap and mine and fell and 
entangle until his position 
should resemble the breach at 
Badajos. 

After another hour the 
sounds of battle died away 
in the distance, and he com- 
menced to feel less uneasy, 
when suddenly the quavering 
helio spoke again insistent 
from the hill-top. “Send 
forthwith all ammunition and 
all possible stretchers and 
medical aid.” This was a real 
poser, for all his porters had 
already been despatched. Con- 
sequently he had to impress 
every able-bodied man from 
the crowd of chattering vil- 
lagers collected in the vicinity, 
load them up, and start them 
off under the leadership of the 
doctor with as many stretchers 
as he could find or improvise. 
This done, he went down to 
the beach and saw bearing 
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down on the island another 
steamer, which he knew to 
contain troops destined to be 
the garrison of the island after 
operations should have been 
concluded and the little ex- 
peditionary force withdrawn. 
As soon as the ship anchored 
he signalled for a company to 
land at once, and with these 
he relieved his wearied out- 
posts, reporting the fact to the 
O.C. force somewhere in the 
middle of the island. 

The day dragged on to its 
close; no more firing and no 
more news, until late in the 
evening a runner came in. He 
brought no account of the 
fighting, only orders for the 
Captain to report at Ngom- 
beni (the hill in the centre of 
the island) by 7 A.M. next day 
with the remainder of his com- 
pany, a third of which had 
already been despatched as 
escort to the various convoys 
of ammunition, and to bring 
out with him rations for the 
whole force. The base was to 
be left in charge of the new- 
comers. As the ship that 
brought them had also brought 
more porters, he was able to 
start his convoy without much 
trouble by 4 A.M. next morn- 
ing. Since he had no informa- 
tion as to the results of the 
previous day’s fighting he had 
to be prepared for possible 
opposition en route, and a very 
pretty problem appeared as to 
how best to dispose his small 
force on the march through 
the bush, at least half of which 
would have to be performed in 
thedark. Going on the maxim 
that a small force has neither 
flanks nor rear but is all front, 
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he put out exceedingly attenu- 
ated advance, rear, and flank 
guards, and keeping some 
thirty rifles at the head of 
the porters, set out. Nothing 
was seen en route until at 
about 6.30 A.M., when it was 
getting fairly light, the guide 
explained that they were com- 
ing on to the scene of the 
previous day’s fighting, and 
a close examination of the 
ground showed scattered cart- 
ridge cases and bits of blood- 
stained cloth. 

At last a sudden turn in the 
winding bush -track brought 
them to the foot of Ngombeni, 
a small hill rising perhaps a 
hundred feet in about six 
hundred yards, Up two sides 
of it ran the thick bush, but 
in the centre was a clearing 
about seven hundred yards 
broad, newly planted with 
young cocoanut palms still 
only a few inches high, while 
at the top was a big grove 
of shady trees through which 
showed the roofs of a collection 
of native huts—but the flat 
top of the hillock was invisible 
and defiladed from the lower 
slopes. A more ideal position 
for a small foree to hold could 
hardly be imagined. The at- 
tackers, confined to the defile 
of the narrow bush-path, would 
have to debouch from it into 
the clearing like a crowd com- 
ing through the gate into a 
football ground, deploy in full 
view of the enemy, and then 
attack up the glacis-like slope, 
devoid of any vestige of cover 
from view or bullets. True, 
the thick bush running up each 
side of the clearing towards the 
hill-top was a weakness, but at 
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least its denseness would mean 
great delay to a force attempt- 
ing to outfiank the position by 
cutting their way through it. 
A couple of scouts put out on 
the flanks could give ample 
warning of any such attempt, 
in time, if the force was strong 
enough, to counter -attaek 
vigorously on the assailants 
struggling blindly through the 
dense undergrowth; or if the 
defenders were too weak, to 
give them time to get away 
ere their retreat was cut off. 
As a rearguard position it was 
perfect, for the six hundred 
yards of bare hillside, with its 
wicket gate-like entrance, would 
enable a score or so of deter- 
mined men to hold up three 
or four hundred for a couple 
of hours at least, since the only 
track to the centre of the island 
led over the hill. 

On getting close to the top, 
the little convoy nearly fell 
into the enemy trenches, so 
well hidden were they. In the 
grove of trees at the top was a 
collection of mud huts with 
thatched roofs, evidently a set 
of military police lines from 
their regular formation, and 
amongst them were standing a 
few Indian sepoys and a couple 
of the grandfathers who had 
been on convoy escort the pre- 
vious day; while to one side 
were pitched a couple of hos- 
pital tents. 

The Captain was greeted by 
the Sapper Officer of the force 
with “Thank goodness you’ve 
turned up! The rest went off 
an hour ago, and left me here 
with a dozen men and all the 
wounded. I’ve been afraid an 
enemy patrol might rush me 
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and try to rescue the German 
Commander, whom we've got 
here badly hit.” 

The Captain speedily distri- 
buted his men around the hill- 
top in the German trenches, 
and in the hastily thrown up 
“perimeter” (all-round trenches) 
constructed by the force the 
night before, and sent up a 
couple of iook-outs into the 
tree-platforms put up by the 
Germans. In the bush of 
Africa great use is made by 
both sides of the high trees to 
be found at intervals, from 
whose upper branches a splen- 
did view is often obtainable, 
although a man on the ground 
may travel for miles together 
without ever being able to see 
more than a few yards in front 
of him. Very often machine- 
guns are placed up these trees 
to cover bush-paths, and their 
effect when so used is deadly, 
more especially so since they 
are most difficult to loeate. 

Orders had been left for him 
to send back all the wounded 
to the base under escort, as a 
ship would be leaving the next 
morning fer Zanzibar, which 
boasts a beautiful hospital. 
After all his alarms of the day 
before, he was surprised to find 
only a dozen wounded, of whom 
the two worst cases were the 
Machine-Gun Officer and a 
British officer of the K.A.R., 
both of whom were already 
laid outside the hut which 
had served as hospital for the 
White Men, on stretchers ready 
for the march. While he 


was speaking to them another 
stretcher was carried out and 
laid down beside them. This 
time it was the German Com- 
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mander, apparently even more 
badly wounded than the other 
two, for in addition to a bullet 
through his arm, he had a 
smashed jaw, and was alto- 
gether a pitiable sight. As a 
matter of fact, he recovered 
long before they did, but head 
wounds always make men look 
very bad. 

He was attended by the 
English doctor, and by a slim 
figure in khaki breeches and 
putties wearing a red cross 
armlet, who, on closer inspec- 
tion, turned out to be Frau &., 
his wife, a cheerful lady of 
very limited English. Luckily 
the Transport Officer (he of the 
one rupee knife) added German 
to his other linguistic attain- 
ments, and so conversation 
became possible. When the 
British advance was reperted, 
she had been told by her hus- 
band to go back to her house 
in Kilondoni, but in defiance of 
his orders had remained in one 
of the huts on the hill, gained 
a bullet-graze on one foot, and 
at the conclusion of the fight 
appeared with a red cross flag 
to help with the wounded. 

The convoy of wounded duly 
started, the Captain went off 
to interview the lady, to whom 
he had been instructed to offer 
a passage to Zanzibar, if she 
wished to accompany her hus- 
band. She said she would like 
very much to do so, but must 
first go and look for her child, 
whom she had confided to a 
servant at the beginning of 
the fight, and who was now 
not forthcoming. She ap- 
peared to take her misfortunes 
very philosophically, and said 
she would go off by herself and 
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look for the infant. The Cap- 
tain thought, however, that he 
had better send a couple of the 
grandfathers to escort her, lest 
any patrols she might run into 
should let drive at her by mis- 
take, so when she produced a 
saddle donkey and trotted off 
down the hill, two of the 
aged men went perspiring after 
her. 

On inquiring from the Sap- 
per as to the events of the 
previous day, he found out 
that the column had not met 
with any opposition until close 
up to the clearing at the foot 
of the hill, where a heavy fire 
was opened on them. To defile 
into the clearing, deploy, and 
rush the hill would have been 
costly, so, as time was no object, 
two flanking attacks were sent 
through the bush to surround 
the hill, while a holding attack 
was made in front. This 
necessarily occupied a couple 
of hours, during which the 
enemy, having plenty of am- 
munition, loosed off continu- 
ously, and the holding attack, 
nothing loath, replied equally 
rapidly. The African is not, 
as a rule, a good shot, but he 
loves the noise of a gun, which, 
like Epps’ cocea, he considers 
“orateful and comforting.” 
The German trenches - being 
placed just under the crest of 
the hill, and not visible until 
one got to within a few yards 
of them, most of the attackers’ 
bullets found their mark 
among the trees some twenty 
feet higher up, and thirty or 
forty yards back. The at- 
tackers, on the other hand, 
were easily seen in the clear- 
ing, and along the cover fring- 


ing it, and suffered a certain 
number of casualties. 

At last the flank attacks 
worked round, but before they 
could cut the enemy’s retreat 
the Huns, realising what was 
up, departed with all haste, 
The fact that they had not 
sustained a single casualty up 
to the time they quitted their 
trenches, shows how com- 
paratively safe from rifle fire 
are well-concealed trenches a 
little way below a conspicuous 
crest-line. But in their short 
rush up to and over the hill- 
top a third of them were hit, 
the Commander himself being 
caught by a lucky shot just as 
he got to cover on the far side. 
He crawled away unnoticed, 
and it was not till late in the 
afternoon that single shots at 
intervals attracted the atten- 
tion of the British force now 
encamped on the hill; and a 
search party was sent out to 
see if it might be a wounded 
man firing to attract notice, 
They came upon the unfortun- 
ate officer half unconscious and 
blinded with blood, crawling in 
circles and firing off his pistol 
at intervals in the hope of 
being picked up, for his men 
had long ago fled northward. 
He had only three cartridges 
left when they found him, and 
he was lucky to be found in 
time, for he said afterwards 
that he was saving one to put 
an end to his misery, The 
wounded animal or man lost 
in the African bush finds small 
pity from the swarms of 
winged or four-footed scaven- 
gers that throng it searching 
for helpless things to devour. 

Later in the day pari 
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of. the column under the 
Major of the Indians pushed 
on towards Kilondoni, the 
capital, on the west side of 
the island. Darkness, however, 
compelled him to halt for the 
night about two miles short of 
his objective. He had sent up 
a rocket then which gave the 
main force an idea of his posi- 
tion, and later a runner came 
in from him to say that so far 
he had met with no opposition 
and would march on the capital 
at dawn. Early in the morn- 
ing the rest of the force had 
marched towards Chole, at the 
south-east extremity of the 
island, where a small party of 
Germans was reported, and the 
Captain had been ordered out 
to Ngombeni Hill as a link 
between the two columns. 
He and the Sapper settled 
down to a dull day, but en- 
livened it later by sending out 
small patrols to try and bring 
in any of the enemy who might 
be scattered in the bush. Some 
of them, dispersed in groups of 
twos and threes like sheep 
without a shepherd, came out 
of their hiding-places gladly to 
hands up at the sight of the 
white flags displayed by the 
patrols in the hope of avoiding 
needless bloodshed, since it was 
now evident that not more 
than twenty-five or thirty of 
the enemy at the outside were 
unaccounted for. These must 
have realised that the game 
was up, since the cruiser was 
between the island and the 
mainland to cut off any fugi- 
tives who might try to escape 
by boat. The majority of the 


German Askaris had fied to 
their villages, shed their khaki 
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uniform, hidden their rifles, 
and were posing as peaceful 
cultivators, protesting vigor- 
ously that the British Govern- 
ment was their father and 
mother, and that they had not 
had a square meal for weeks, 
This remark was a favourite 
with the more fat and obviously 
well-liking enes. 

The most innocent and 
voluble of them all was a 
gentleman in spotless white 
raiment, with a bullet through 
one arm and another through 
the fleshy part of his leg, who 
swore he had never soldiered 
in his life. Questioned as to 
how he had come by his in- 
juries, he said he had been 
tilling his field peacefully at 
his village (about six miles 
away from the scene of the 
fight) when two bullets dropped 
from the skies and hit him. 
He seemed rather pained when, 
amid the broad grins of the 
onlookers, a wounded German 
Askari poked his head out of 
the hospital tent and said in 
the vernacular: “ Halloa— 
they’ve caught you, have they? 
I thought you'd got away 
when I saw you legging it 
down the hill.” 

The most interesting catch 
of the day was a white N.C.O. 
picked up by an Indian patrol, 
who found him hiding in a 
small plantation whither he 
had fled after the fight and 
lain hidden all night. He 
appeared relieved at not having 
his throat cut instanter, and 
when the Transport Officer 
gave him a drink he got quite 
friendly and loquacious. He 
was a local planter, who had 
been called up on the outbreak 
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of hostilities, and evidently 
not over keen on fighting. He 
asked what would be done 
with him, and on being told 
he would be sent to India, 
expostulated : ‘¢ Impossible, 
there are no English now in 
India — they have all been 
killed and India taken by our 
friend the Amir.— You don’t 
believe me, hein? Look, I 
shall show you the paper.” 
And he proceeded to rummage 
round one of the huts which 
had evidently been his, and 
produced eventually a tattered 
copy of the Dar-es-salaam local 
“rag,” a month old, and 
triumphantly planted a grimy 
thumb on a heavily leaded 
column of the first page. The 
Transport Officer translated 
aloud for the benefit of the 
Captain and the Sapper— 
neither of whom knew any 
German—a full and veracious 
account, by wireless from 
Berlin, of the liberation of 
India from the hated British 
yoke and the triumphant 
march of the Amir into his 
new possessions. The German 
at first seemed exceedingly 
surprised at the paroxysms of 
mirth that overwhelmed the 
three on hearing this, which 
should te them have been most 
disastrous news; but as their 
hilarity continued he began to 
appear perturbed, and possibly 
slight doubts as to the infalli- 
bility of the supreme “War 
Lord’s” information crept 
insidiously into his erstwhile 
trusting mind. By now,among 
the delights of peaceful Ah- 
mednugger, he is probably a 
sadder and wiser man. 

A little later in the morning 


the Captain and the Transport 
Officer, interviewing village 
headmen, who were all coming 
in to pay their respects to the 
invaders, with whom they were 
evidently anxious to stand well, 
came upon what they took to 
be an Arab child, a little girl 
of two-and-a-half, clothed only 
in a red fez. It was very fair, 
but some of the coast Arabs 
are almost as fair as Europeans, 
and they would have taken no 
further notice of it but for the 
fact that the servant with it 
had the unmistakable look of 
a white man’s “boy.” A little 
questioning revealed the fact 
that it was the missing baby 
of Frau 8., now careering 
wildly over the island in search 
of it. Apparently the servant 
who was looking after it had 
fled in terror during the fight- 
ing, and now hearing that the 
prisoners were not being butch- 
ered in cold blood, ventured 
back with the baby. The two 
Englishmen told the servant to 
take it into one of the kuts, 
and endeavoured not very suc- 
cessfully to feed it with tinned 
milk. Eventually, deciding 
discretion to be the better part 
of valour, they fled incontin- 
ently, leaving the solemn-eyed 
baby in possession of the field 
and also of the tin of milk 
which was to have done for 
their breakfast. 

Meanwhile the Major oc- 
cupied the capital without 
resistance, and having rounded 
up a few of the German native 
troops, occupied the German 
Commandant’s house. He 
found that it gloried in the 
possession of a long bath, with 
hot and cold water laid on—a 
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thing rarely found in these 
latitudes,—in fact he had not 
seen anything like it for 
months. So, things being now 
peaceful, and the troops being 
engaged in their midday meal, 
he allowed himself the luxury 
of a real bath. He was splash- 
ing away merrily when there 
arose a great commotion out- 
side in which he distinguished 
a shrill female voice, and as he 
leapt from the bath and planted 
his back against the door, he 
heard Frau S. on the other side 
of the frail partition vociferat- 
ing, “My child—my child— 
Vere is my child?” Parleying 
with her, he denied all know- 
ledge of its whereabouts, and 
expressing deep sympathy, and 
pointing out that he was a 
respectable family man himself, 
begged her to go away and let 
him dress in peace, and then 
he’d see what he could do. 
At length, having temporarily 
pacified her, he got his clothes 
on, and coming out sent a 
helio message to the Captain 
imploring help with regard to 
the missing infant. On hearing 
that it was now safe, Frau S. 
calmed down and offered the 
Major breakfast from her 
kitchen. For the rest of the 
morning she made life a burden 
to him and his subaltern by 
continuously demanding help 
to pack up her belongings, 
until, reminding her that the 
ship with her husband was 
starting the next morning, and 
she had a good many miles to 
go, and also that the babe was 
at present suffering from the 
inexperienced but well-meant 
attentions of the Captain and 
the Transport Officer, he got 
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her away. She returned to 
Ngombeni, like Mrs Gamp, 
with many parcels—in fact 
she had twenty-seven porter- 
loads of them, not counting 
four stalwarts loaded with 
baby’s toys—in special charge 
of the grandfathers. With one 
rush she rescued the infant 
from the Captain’s orderly, 
who was trying to induce it 
to be friendly by the bribe of 
a most indigestible - looking 
sticky compound of sugar, 
cocoanut, and flour, concocted 
by that officer’s servant, who 
prided himself on knowing the 
particular kind of food suitable 
for the young Sahib-log. She 
then proceeded to discourse on 
Dresden with the Transport 
Officer—who before the war 
had sojourned with the Phil- 
istines in the Gates of Gath. 
The Captain, who wore a 
turban, she imagined to be a 
native, set up by some freak of 
the English in a position of 
authority, and never addressed 
him, for the Colonial German 
is at the opposite pole to Exeter 
Hall as regards his treatment 
of his darker-skinned brethren. 
She demanded porters, and yet 
more porters, and still more 
porters, and eventually reduced 
the two Englishmen to the 
verge of hysterical tears as 
they pictured themselves grow- 
ing old and white-bearded on 
the hill, dancing attendance on 
her and the baby. 

Finally they started her con- 
voy off when her back was 
turned, and the sight of her 
goods and chattels disappear- 
ing down the path to Kissi- 
mani, with the baby in front 
on a donkey supported by the 
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most aged of the grandfathers, 
sent her hot-foot in pursuit. 
The Transport Officer, having 
given orders that nothing on 
earth nor under the earth was 
to turn that convoy back 
until she and the baby had 
been handed over to the Base 
Commandant, fled to cover, 
refusing to emerge therefrom 
until the party was out of 
sight. 


“This island will now be 
placed under the rule of His 
Majesty’s Government. The 
rights of all the inhabitants 
who remain peaceful and in 
no way assist the enemy will 
be respected.” 

The Major’s voice broke off, 
and the Subaltern of the Afri- 
cans took up the tale in the 
language of his men, who, 
drawn up in line, formed, with 
the Indians similarly arranged, 
three sides of a square. The 
fourth side was open, and in 
the middle of it towered the 
flagstaff outside the German 
Governor’s house at Kilondoni, 
from which drooped, in the 
afternoon calm, the German 
flag. 

Behind the troops was a 
packed crowd of the inhabit- 
ants—S wahelis, Arabs, Negroes 
of many sorts, and a small 
colony of Indian traders. These 
latter felt themselves for the 
moment lifted, by the presence 
of the Indian troops, from the 
somewhat despised position the 
Indian settler occupies in 
Africa ; for he is generally not 
of the fighting races, and so 
his position among the peoples 
of that warring continent is 
distinctly a degraded one. 
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The Indian shopkeepers and 
also many of the Swahelis 
were arrayed in spotless white 
garments as a tribute to the 
occasion, for they were hon- 
estly glad of the change of 
Government, since, previous to 
the territorial exchanges in 


Africa at the time of the . 


cession of Heligoland, Mafia, 
although administered by no 
one in particular, was always 
regarded as British territory. 
The remainder of the crowd 
accepted the change of owner- 
ship with the dull acquiescence 
of the races of Africa, aecus- 
tomed under their age - old 
régime of force majeure to 
perpetual changes of rulers— 
some better, some worse. But 
they felt that under British 
rule there was more chance 
for each man to reap what 
he had sown, and that is 
really all that any of the 
older, simpler races ask of 
the rulers the gods send 
them. 


‘* Old rulers fall—new rulers rise— 
God to this one or that one a kingdom 
flings : 
But to us the simple folk of the soil, 
Who till the crops that their armies 
speil, 
Enough is our ploughing, our daily 
toil 
Small care have we of kings.” 


Any one looking for great 
manifestations of either jubila- 
tion or dejection on the part 
of the crowd would have been 
disappointed. It was merely 
that the ruling race had fallen 
out with another greater than 
they, and the majority of the 
simple people of the island 
accepted their transfer as the 
spoils of war, in the same way 
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as the placid beasts of burden. 
So that life went on in its 
same quiet circle of birth, 
marriage, and death, and the 
crops were sown and reaped 
and garnered without undue 
oppression from the _ rulers 
whose representative occupied 
the big house up yonder, they 
cared little whether the flag 
showed the black cross on the 
white ground, the crescent of 
the old Arab rulers of Zanzibar, 
or the many - hued English 
Jack. Those who had travelled 
to English possessions and seen 
the greater freedom and justice 
given to the negro, as compared 
with the German methods, re- 
joiced ; but the remainder were 
undemonstrative, for to their 
minds time alone could show 
whether the stories the travel- 
lers brought back concerning 
the happier existence of their 
brethren under British rule 
were worthy of credence. 
People who for many years 
have lived under the shadow 
of oppression are slow to be- 
lieve in the advent of brighter 
days. 

The interpreter stepped out 


into the square and read out 
in Swaheli the news received 
from the column at Chole of 
the formal surrender of the 
island by the German Commis- 
sioner, and announced the 
establishment of British rule. 

The Major gave a signal, 
and the German fisg was 
hauled down, the Union Jack 
being run up in its place. 
There was a word of command, 
a flicker of steel as bayonets 
were fixed, and the sunset 
breeze, freshening, blew out 
the folds of the flag, gilded by 
the setting sun, as the little 
foree in dead silence solemnly 
presented arms. The Major, 
doffing his helmet, called for 
three cheers for His Majesty 
the King, and as he turned to 
face the flag the high-pitched‘ 
cheers of victory from Africans 
and Indians announced that 
one more wisp of Germany’s 
dream of a colonial empire had 
vanished like the morning 
mists before that sun, for a 
place in whose rays she has 
clamoured so loudly but—in 
vain. 


M. L. A. G. 




















It has been represented to 
us that casual readers of a 
sentence in the article ‘Six 
Months in the Dardanelles,” 
which was published in the 
February number of ‘Maga,’ 
might assume that H.M.S. 
Implacable left the firing line 
at the very outset of the pro- 
ceedings. The sentence is as 
follows: “Just at first the 
Implacable had been firing 
with great accuracy quite 
close to us, but they had the 
misfortune of a ‘premature,’ 
which we heard had put one 
turret out of action, and ex- 
plained why this ship had to 
leave the line.” The actual 


state of affairs, as we are now 
informed, was that the pre- 
mature burst had no effect on 
the efficiency of the ship. At 
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the time of the landing the 
Implacable’s reason for ceasing 
fire was that her object had 
been accomplished, and it was 
not desirable to fire 12-inch 
guns over boats only a few 
yards from the ship. H.M.S. 
Implacable did not leave her 
position in the firing line, but 
on the 26th April, after the 
landing was successfully com- 
pleted, she steamed out a little 
to pay the last marks of respect 
to the Fleet Surgeon, who had 
been killed on board, and had 
to be buried at sea. The ship 
maintained her position until 
she had wellnigh exhausted her 
stock of ammunition, and to 
replenish this she left for 
Imbros on the 3rd of May, 
taking up her position again 
on the following day. 

Epitor B. M. 
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OUR ANCIENT HERESIES—FREE IMPORTS—SECURITY OR WEALTH ? 
—GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL CONQUEST—ANILINE DYES AND SPELTER 
—MR HUGHES’ UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT—THE PARIS CONFER- 
ENCE—IS MR ASQUITH INDISPENSABLE ?—THE NEWCASTLE OF 


OUR DAYS. 


THE War, with all its grim 
losses and bitter sufferings, has 
compelled us to examine in the 
proper spirit of criticism many 
of our ancient heresies. The 
mimic warfare of parties no 
longer seems good save to 
those who find the contest 
profitable. The loving - kind- 
ness of Germany, once a firm 
article of faith, has ceased— 
in public, at any rate—to in- 
spire a wide or deep confidence 
among our Radicals. The value 
of peace at any price has 
run down into nothingness, 
And now the infallibility of 
Free Imports is being gravely 
questioned, even by the de- 
vout. For two generations 
the doctrine of Free Trade, a 
name improperly given to 
Free Imports, has been ac- 
cepted with a superstitious 
awe. Those who dared to cast 
a doubt upon its truth were 
regarded either with a pitying 
contempt or with that kind 
of blind rage wherewith in 
old days the orthodox looked 
upon the heretic. Free Trade, 
indeed, was no mere policy: 
it was a religion, sacrosanct 
and unassailable; and _ the 
mere fact that its discussion 
is at last admitted into the 
tents of the hot - gospeller 


proves that the War is be- 
ginning to touch the heart 


and awaken the brain of the 
people. 

But the devout, acknowledg- 
ing that their simple faith 
will not survive the shock of © 
armaments, are not repentant. 
They make no apology for 
having shamefully misled their 
countrymen. White sheets 
are out of fashion, and the 
champions of Free Trade are 
not more easily inclined to 
deplore their sins than is Mr 
Asquith. They are quite sure 
that they can be wrong and 
right at one and the same 
time. They do not hesitate to 
split up into two parts the 
thing called Political Economy, 
the dullest and _ falsest 
“science” ever invented for 
the bedevilment of the simple 
and the profit of professors and 
examiners. The economic 
argument, upon which Free 
Trade rests, is, we are gravely 
told, and will remain, unshaken. 
But the economic argument is 
superseded, in the very act of 
war, by the political, To all 
those who are not fanatically 
superstitious, this dichotomy 
is a piece of flagrant non- 
sense. Mankind is a more 
delicately complex organism 
than a slotted machine, and 
not even the professors of the 
dismal science can separate the 
making of money from political 
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strife and international jealousy. 
To speak of “pure economies ” 
is mere folly. What we buy or 
sell, and where we buy or sell 
it, cannot be considered apart 
from the strength or weakness 
which the sale and purchase 
impart to the Empire. 

In truth the reasons which 
the Free Traders give for their 
grudging support to the better 
policy astonish us yet more 
greatly than the method of 
their conversion, ‘The war 
has taught us,” says one of 
them, “that for political rea- 
sons, and on grounds of self- 
preservation, it may be neces- 
sary to think rather of the 
maximum of security than the 
maximum of wealth.” But 
was there ever a time when 
the maximum of security was 
less important than the maxi- 
mum of wealth? What, in- 
deed, in peace or war, should 
we guard more zealously than 
security? Is there any firmer 
ground upon which it is pos- 
sible to stand than the ground 
of self-preservation? If it be 
necessary to think rather of 
security than of wealth to-day, 
it was necessary so to do 
when the intention of Germany 
was already surmised. We 
have known for many a year 
that our enemy was arming. 
Yet it appears now that the 
danger was not so great as to 
persuade us to give up a penny 
of our wealth for the sake of 
security. We might still en- 
courage the crude system of 
Manchester, we might still 
welcome the Germans to our 
shores, though they came te 
our undoing. Evidently the 
time had not come to think of 
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self-preservation. We might 
go a-fiddling, though the torch, 
which should set it ablaze, was 
already set to London. It. is 
true that the eminent Lord 
Haldane had returned from 
Berlin, his spiritual home, full 
of apprehension. It is true also 
that he kept this apprehension 
a profound secret from the most 
of his colleagues and from all 
his patient dupes in the country. 
But we do not remember that 
he suggested a revision of 
our fiscal policy in the name 
of security or for the sake of 
self-preservation. 

This weighing of wealth 
against security is a complete 
and final indictment of Free 
Trade. No system should be 
tolerated for a moment which 
in filling our pocket, if indeed 
it did fill our pocket, exposed 
us to the attack of a watchful 
and inveterate foe. The Free 
Traders are now beginning to 
understand in what a web of 
disaster they have entangled 
the country. We pay for all 
the follies which we commit in 
this world, and we are now 
paying with heavy interest for 
the selfish policy of Cobden and 
Peel. Those who worshipped 
wealth for the only god, and 
who thought it good to offer 
up agriculture upon the altar 
of urban industry, have called 
down upon the head of England 
a bitter punishment. Never 
was a more grossly material 
doctrine preached than the 
doctrine of Cobden. It subor- 
dinated patriotism, pride, sacri- 
fice, to a full breeches’ pocket. 
All the virtues were asked to 
surrender to the imperious 
necessity of getting rich quickly, 
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The injunction to buy in the 
cheapest market and to sell 
in the dearest was invested 
with a sanctity which should 
belong only to divine inspira- 
tion. And human lives as well 
as human virtues were to be 
thrown away with a light 
heart, that the holy principle 
of competition should not be 
ndangered. Nothing mattered 
so long as “the stream of 
commodities was allowed to 
flow freely.” India and the 
Colonies were but an incubus 
—let them go. Armaments 
took away money which might 
more profitably be invested 
in the making and selling 
of cotton—suppress them. 
Women and children must 
carry heavy loads and work 
long hours in the factories, 
lest our rivals across the seas 
should snatch a moment’s ad- 
vantage. It was a heartless 
system, inhumanly applied, and 
for sixty years the greater part 
of it has controlled and vitiated 
our life. 

Thus having turned Cob- 
denism into an ideal, we have 
worshipped cheapness with a 
constant heart. Our Radi- 
cals, after their invariable 
fashion, have defended upon 
the ground of morals what is 
defensible only upon the ground 
of greed. They have accumu- 
lated wealth, and believed that 
therefore they stood upon a 
pedestal of virtue and honour. 
Were they not better than 
other men who took advan- 
tage of cheap food and low 
wages to increase their 
balances? Did not their 
charity shine in the face of 
all the world? And if it was 
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made possible only by ehild- 
labour, as once it was, or by 
lack of security, as it is to-day, 
you cannot get everything in 
this world, and it is safe to bet 
on the off-chance. Moreover, 
Free Trade possessed another 
attraction for the politician: 
it was invincible at the polls, 
The working classes, who pro- 
tected their own labour, re- 
fused to proteet the products 
of their labour, and were too 
ignorant to understand the 
absurd inconsistency of their 
action. Nor were their leaders 
slow to take advantage of their 
ignorance. They bade the cry 
of “the large loaf” be heard 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and they 
encouraged that love of cheap- 
ness at all costs and at all 
hazards, which has been the 
undoing of England. 

Now, the effect of this blind 
craving for cheapness was 
instantly seen in the moral 
deterioration of the people. 
You cannot expect men to be 
devout in patriotism or ex- 
quisitely sensitive in honour, 
who are told by limber-tongued 
demagogues that their sternest 
duty and brightest hope lay in 
the chance of getting sixpenny- 
worth of bread for fourpence. 
The lifting-up of base ideals is 
bad enough. The encourage- 
ment of lazy practices is still 
worse. Cheapness is the brother 
of idleness. That which is 
easily obtained need not be 
striven for. And the British 


working class, influenced per- 
force by the policy of free 
imports, ceased to till the 
earth or to contrive such 
things as are necessary for the 
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conduct of their lives. They 
fell into the slothful habit of 
using chairs and tables, lamp- 
glasses and crockery, made by 
the hands of foreigners. They 
plastered their walls with 
German oleographs, The bale- 
ful legend, ‘‘Made in Ger- 
many,’ was @ universal ad- 
vertisement of their shame. 
They lost the knowledge, 
which their grandfathers 
might have handed down to 
them, of the simple handicrafts. 
No longer able to embellish 
their lives with the plain pro- 
ducts of their own toil and 
ingenuity, they found it easier 
to buy ready-made what the 
German bagman had to sell 
them; and thus they broke 
the ancient chain of our Eng- 
lish tradition. Nor did their 
idleness stop there. They 
adopted, with eagerness, all the 
dumped horrors which are flung 
upon them from foreign mar- 
kets, neatly packed in highly- 
coloured tins, and labelled 
“salmon,” “beef,” or “peaches,” 
according to the taste and 
fancy of the exporter. And 
thus, at a single stroke, the 
free importers destroyed also 
the art of cooking and ruined 
the health of their poor victims. 

Life became cheaper and 
nastier every day. And as 
the people of England allowed 
the Germans to furnish its 
poor little houses, so it allowed 
the Danes to supply it with 
the produce of their farms. 
No soil is more fertile than 
our English soil, and yet Free 
Trade, having driven it out 
of cultivation, took a lofty 
pride in keeping it out of 
cultivation. So deeply, in- 
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deed, have we descended into 
the pit of apathy, that we 
have for years been exporting 
our eggs from Denmark, as 
though the hens of England, 
lazy as their masters, found 
it too much trouble to lay. 
Thus the industries of Denmark 
and Germany have found an 
easy prey in the British Isles ; 
and those who believe that 
political economy is a living 
science, that there is no dis- 
grace in importing the first 
necessities of life from abroad, 
have been abundantly satisfied. 
But what about the dignity 
and independence of the people? 
Even if we collect our cheap 
food, at the lowest possible 
rate, from every corner of the 
globe, we have yet injured 
ourselves and our country in 
doing so. We have lost the 
habit of work, and elevated 
“shirking” to a high place 
among the virtues. The man 
who has been taught to get 
something for nothing sees no 
reason why he should fight for 
his country. It is his country’s 
business, says he, to defend 
him and to leave him tranquil- 
ly to cultivate the thing of 
cowardice and falsehood which 
he calls his conscience. And 
England, the country where 
the flow of commerce is not 
interrupted, is the only country 
which lets its citizens wriggle 
out of the army on any foolish 
plea that can be invented. 
Neither France nor Russia, 
neither Serbia nor Montenegro, 
permit the individual to discuss 
whether he shall or shall not 
fight for his fatherland, and 
we cannot but be filled with 
shame when we remember 
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our disgraceful tribunals of 
evasion. 

In time of peace Free Trade 
proved itself an enervating 
influence. Even if our ships 
bore hither and thither the 
manifold products of the earth, 
that should not have been 
enough for our pride, It is 
far better to make a table than 
to bring it home, and we can 
hardly take it to ourselves as 
a compliment that as carriers 
we have no serious rivals. In 
time of war the dependence 
upon foreigners for our com- 
mon supplies is an imminent 
danger. The cheapness, which 
a few years ago we bragged 
about so loudly, is costing 
us some five millions a day. 
At last we are paying for the 
vain pretence of a big loaf 
with thousands of the biggest 
guns that we can manufacture, 
and the full price will not be 
paid for many a weary month. 
In other words, Cobdenism has 
attained its logical and costly 
result. Had not we in our 
greed given Germany the free 
gift of our markets, she could 
not have accumulated, as she 
has, her powers of destruction. 
Her industrial and military 
development have gone hand 
in hand. Her commerce, vastly 
encouraged by England, has 
armed her hand and strength- 
ened her resolve. When she 
declared war, she not merely 
forced us to take up the sword, 
she stripped us of many neces- 
sities of life. We should have 
thought that every one, in that 
moment of crisis, would have 
recognised the disservice of 
Free Trade. Not a bit of 


it! Thousands were found still 


vaunting the shameful system, 
as thousands were found boast- 
ing that voluntary service was 
more than a match for well- 
organised and patriotic con- 
scription, Many converts are 
lifting up their voices to-day, 
but their sincerity is not above 
reproach, and we may take it 
as certain that these converts, 
who belong to His Majesty’s 
Government, will throw over 
the doctrine of protection they 
have hastily supported at the 
first cry of the ignorant voter. 

However, the outbreak of 
war discovered the evil whieh 
Germany, relying upon our 
supineness, had done in this 
country. Her citizens had 
been welcomed here as guests; 
they had stayed as active 
enemies in a time of peace. 
They had wormed themselves 
into the confidence of the 
people; they had laid a heavy 
and embarrassing hand upon 
our commerce. ‘All over the 
British Empire,” says Mr 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, and a patriot who 
does not see things as they are 
not, “German firms had been 
carrying on the commercial 
and industrial conquest by 
cloaking themselves with the 
nationality of the people they 
proposed to betray. To them 
the oath of naturalisation, the 
certificate of naturalisation, 
was a mere scrap of paper.” 
And these were the people to 
whom we had thrown open 
our markets without a word of 
protest! We might as well 
have exposed our throats to 
the assassin’s knife. 

We will take two examples 
of our fatal trustfulness—one 
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from England, the other from 
Australia. The sad story of 
the aniline dyes has been told 
again and again. No one at 
this time has a right to be 
ignorant of this commercial 
tragedy. The process which 
made the production of these 
dyes possible was invented by 
an Englishman, and England, 
the home of Free Trade, handed 
over the industry without a 
murmur to protected Ger- 
many, which has made a com- 
fortable £200,000,000 a year 
by the development of Eng- 
lish ingenuity. Nor is that 
all. As Mr M. S. Sharp, the 
Chairman of the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, has been 
telling his shareholders, the 
making of aniline dyes is a key- 
industry. To deliver it over to 
the Germans was directly to 
endanger our national safety. 
Aniline dyes and high ex- 
plosives are very closely re- 
lated, and the independent 
manufacture of aniline dyes is 
essential not merely to our 
commereial supremaey, but also 
to that self-preservation which, 
as the Free Traders are be- 
ginning to find out, is neces- 
sary for the protection ef the 
State. To quote Mr Sharp 
again: “The raw materials 
from which aniline dyes are 
made being the same as are 
used in the manufacture of 
high explosives, picture to your- 
selves the enormous advantage 
Germany had by reason of her 
huge, highly organised,and ably 
administered colour-works, pro- 
ducing all the raw materials 
required for the making of 
high explosives, and able im- 
mediately to divert much of 
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their colour-making plant to 
their manufacture. What was 
our position? Why, exactly 
the same as our position in 
regard to the Army. We had 
also to improvise our produc- 
tion of high explosives.” The 
story of this one industry 
will give us some measure of 
our shortcoming. Had we years 
ago protected the making of 
aniline dyes in this country, not 
only should we have withheld 
a large annual income from 
Germany’s pocket, but we 
should have placed ourselves 
in a proper posture of defence. 
As we see the facts to-day, it 
might seem impossible that we 
should ever run the same risk 
again. But the company | 
called the British Dyes (Limited) 
has been established with the 
Government’s blessing and with 
a Radical partisan at its head, 
and no promise has been 
made of protection. Unless, 
then, there be a complete 
ehange of heart in England, 
unless there be an agitation 
which will take no denial, 
we know perfectly well what 
will happen. The English, 
trained in habits of idleness 
by many generations of self- 
seeking politicians, will not 
resist the temptation of cheap 
colours. They will let their 
own industries fall silently into 
abeyance, and by purchasing 
aniline dyes in Germany will 
make it certain that in the 
next war the enemy shall lack 
neither money nor ready fully- 
equipped factories, where high 
explosives shall be made, 

It was Mr Hughes who 
brought from Australia an- 
other example of carelessness 
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which might have been fatal. 
The industry of the aniline 
dyes was captured by the 
Germans openly and with 
England’s connivance. So long 
as we hugged to our breasts 
the fetish of cheapness, we 
cared not what happened. In 
Australia the problem which 
our enemies had to solve was 
far more delicate, and it was 
approached with stealth. The 
Australians do not cherish a 
superstitious love of Free 
Trade. Their favourite policy 
is not to let things slide. 
Moreover, they have had no 
Lord Haldane in their midst 
to throw dust in their eyes 
and to pronounce high-sound- 
ing panegyrics of the Kaiser. 
Nevertheless they were caught 
asleep by the watchful Huns; 
the methods of peaceful pene- 
tration had been practised in 
Australia with Teutonic thor- 
oughness. ‘What was the 
commercial situation before the 
war?” asked Mr Hughes... . 
“ Viewed from the outside, all 
seemed well with Australia, as 
it seemed to be with Britain. 
But when war broke out they 
found they had been living in 
a fool’s paradise. It was found 
that the great metal industry 
of Australia, the source to which 
the Empire might have looked 
for a supply adequate for its 
abnormal needs, was so com- 
pletely dominated by German 
capital and German influence 
that the choice seemed to be 
only between complete paralysis 
of the industry or supplying 
those metals to those agencies 
of Germany through which 
alone the Australian companies 
are permitted by their con- 


tracts to sell their products, 
and through whom alone 
Britain could buy them. The 
German agencies of which he 
spoke were situated not in 
Germany, but in London. They 
were legally considered British 
firms. Actually they were for 
all practical purposes.” The 
bitter irony of the- situation 
might arouse even our idle 
apostles of “Wait and See” 
from their comfortable leth- 
argy. For a whole year after 
we had been at war our Gov- 
ernment could buy Australian 
lead—or indeed any lead—only 
from a German firm ! 

Well might Mr Hughes 
declare that “this German 
taint ran like a_ cancer 
throughout the whole body of 
trade and commerce.” Were 
it not for the smug complacency 
which lets all things slide, we 
should have recognised long 
ago the intolerable insult. So 
tight was the hold that 
Germany had over our trade, 
that we were compelled to pay 
£90 for spelter in America, 
while Germany was able to get 
it at £30, mostly from Australian 
ores. In Australia the dishon- 
ouring situation has been com- 
pletely changed. Mr Hughes 
and his compatriots refused 
to go on binding themselves 
body and soul to the German 
octopus that controlled the 
metal market. “To kill 
Englishmen and Australians 
with ammunition made from 
Australian ores, and at the 
same time to compel the 
British Government to buy its 
ammunition through German 
agencies”—this they admitted 
was a master-stroke of German 
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cunning and German effrontery. 
It was a master-stroke which 
should not fall upon their 
necks a second time. So they 
tackled the problem with the 
fairness and energy we expect 
of them. “Australia,” says 
Mr Hughes, “has done some- 
thing to show its earnestness 
by tearing up and annulling 
every German contract, by 
cancelling every German trade- 
mark and design, by giving 
three months’ notice to every 
company to strike every share- 
holder off their register, 
whether naturalised or not.” 
And what have we done 
while Australia has thus shown 
the spirit of her patriotism ? 
Our Government of procras- 
tinating lawyers has looked 
upon Germany merely as a 
client. It has protected her 
interests, piously collected her 
dividends, and will doubtless 
hand over to her at the sign- 
ing of peace a comfortable 
sum wherewith she may begin 
again her tortuous machina- 
tions against our safety. The 
mysterious influence which aids 
the German cause seems still 
to be at work in our Cabinet, 
and the Germans, who under 
English names have put their 
foul hands deep into our com- 
merce, will probably get the 
benefit of the doubt. How- 
ever, Australia has shown us 
the way to deal with an urgent 
peril, and though our own 
demagogues would not move 
hand or foot to protect their 
country, we may still hope 
that the Dominions will not 
use their influence in vain. 
The splendid help that they 
have given in the war should 





ensure them the right to be 
heard in protest against the 
infamous policy of laissez-faire, 
which has brought us to the 
brink of ruin. 

Nor has Mr Hughes been con- 
tent merely henceforth to ex- 
clude all Germans, naturalised 
or otherwise, from the com- 
merce of Australia. He is far- 
sighted enough to see that a 
change is imperative in our 
fiscal system. ‘Are we,’’ he 
asks, “according to the shib- 
boleths of an economic doc- 
trine, which has been regarded 
with veneration in Britain for 
three-quarters of a century, 
to allow ‘trade to flow along 
its natural channels’ after the 
war? Or are we to follow the 
example of all other nations 
and pursue a policy which 
shall enable us to exercise 
such control over trade as 
consideration for the national 
safety of the country de- 
manded?” Were our gover- 
nors sane men, there would be 
no doubt as to the answers 
given to these two questions, 
One or two Ministers, greatly 
daring, have promised to con- 
sider measures of protection, 
and a few of their henchmen 
in the press have clamoured 
valorously for a changed 
policy. Weshall be wise not to 
trust them. Even if they were 
convinced that a measure of 
tariff reform was a first neces- 
sity of salvation, they would 
not overcome their natural in- 
difference sufficiently to pass 
it. And it would be well if we 
were warned in time to rely 
rather upon our Chambers of 
Commerce, our manufacturers, 
and the representatives of our 
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Dominions oversea for the 
triumph of the new policy than 
upon our supine and interested 
Ministers. 

A chanee has already been 
given Mr Asquith to prove his 
sincerity, and he has taken it 
precisely in the manner which 
all who have followed his 
career would expect. Even 
when the Allies clamour for a 
decision, he thinks it enough 
to make an involved and cum- 
bersome speech upon the fa- 
miliar motive of ‘‘wait and 
see.” Seldom has he displayed 
the hopeless inertia of the 
politician more flagrantly than 
in his recent handling of this 
question. Not long since a 
deputation of business men 
expounded to him their urgent 
desire of a tariff. He put them 
off with the plea that a Con- 
ference was shortly to be held 
in Paris. The holding of a 
Conference in Paris is plainly 
in the eyes of our Radicals a 
desperate expedient, and at the 
mere threat they are up and 
armed. <A pedant, named Mr 
J. M. Robertson, led the attack. 
He spoke solemnly about the 
disquietude in the country, 
He deplored the boycott of 
German trade on the irrele- 
vant plea that a boycott would 
prevent Germany from paying 
an indemnity to Belgium. 
Which is nonsense, And then 
he poured forth the old plati- 
tudes about the dangers of 
Preference to the Dominions 
over the Allies, or to the 
Allies over the neutrals. In 
brief, he brandished the cudgel 
of Free Trade as lustily as 
though the Germans were our 
own sworn brothers, and 


proved that in defiance of the 
Chambers of Commerce, in defi- 
ance alse of pretests from our 
Dominions, he was ready to 
bang, bolt, and bar the door of 
‘‘ good British oak,” beloved by 
Mr Churchill, against all those 
who, having fought with us, 
wish to be admitted to an 
alliance of trade after the 
war. 

That Mr J. M. Robertson 
should display the same old 
“disquietude’’ at the mere 
thought of a Conference, and 
should utter the same old 
phrases, is not astonishing. 
Better England fall than Cob- 
den’s memory be besmirched! 
And Mr Asquith has tried 
to reassure his anxious sup- 
porter. As he had used the 
Conference in Paris to placate 
the representatives of com- 
merce, so now to keep in 
order the Radical rump he 
declared it powerless and in- 
nocuous. The speech, which he 
administered to Mr Robertson 
as a dose of soothing syrup, 
was a perfect model of political 
ineptitude. The Prime Minis- 
ter used all the old argu- 
ments to explain away his 
purpose, if he had ever en- 
tertained one. In the first 
place, the action which was 
proposed was, like all the ac- 
tions of the Government, “only 
a little one”; in the second, 
Mr Asquith promised, amid 
the cheers of his friends, “ that 
nothing will be done and noth- 
ing will be said by the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s 
Government in Paris which 
will in any degree fetter the 
free action of the Government 
or of the House of Commons.” 
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The promise need never have 
been made. We all know that 
not even in the last resort wili 
the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment ever do anything or 
say anything effective enough 
to fetter anybody. 

And then Mr Asquith threw 
the burden of blame lightly 
upon the back of France. “It 
would be impossible for us to 
decline the invitation offered 
to us by our Allies,” said he, 
and indeed economic pressure 
might perhaps be permissible 
in war-time. It is even con- 
ceivable that we might wisely 
offer some kind of assistance to 
our friends, if that may be done 
without the use of the vile 
word ‘‘ preference.” As to the 
future, we might perhaps take 
council together and survey the 
ground. But this is over-in- 
trepidity, for which an apology 
is necessary,and Mr Asquith was 
quite ready to bend the knee. 
He admitted that to refuse the 
invitation of our Allies would 
be not only unneighbourly and 
unfriendly, but even impolitic. 
And then he tried to whittle 
away the neighbourliness and 
friendship by assuring his 
nervous supporters that our 
representatives would return 
from Paris absolutely uncom- 
mitted ! 

Then why send them there? 
It is indeed a poor compliment 
to the intelligence of our Allies, 
who have not built shrines in 
honour of Cobdenism, to con- 
front them with British repre- 
sentatives who are not allowed 
to commit themselves to any 
policy or to any concerted 
action, A more ingenious de- 
vice for wasting their time 
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could not be found than this 
device of Mr Asquith’s. The 
French and the Russians, 
whose brains are not atrophied 
by commercial superstition, 
may, if they will, express 
sound opinions on preference 
and other schemes destined 
to humiliate Germany. The 
poor British representatives 
must remain dumb. They are 
pledged to a silent imbecility. 
They may be neighbourly, if 
they will, and friendly. They 
may dine with the delegates 
of the Allies, and in their 
society may admire the beauty 
of Paris, now conscious of the 
spring. But if a bold French- 
man or a gallant Russian dares 
to mention protection, he must 
instantly be brought back to 
pleasant genialities. The 
British representatives are not 
free to commit themselves ! 
The truth is that the taking 
of the fiscal question out of the 
region of politics and housing 
it in a smug tabernacle makes 
@ proper understanding be- 
tween us and our Allies very 
difficult. For them protection 
is a method of defence to be 
used against the perfidy of 
German “penetration.” For 
Mr Asquith and his henchmen 
protection is an obscene word, 
which may not be chalked upon 
the wall without the payment 
of a heavy penalty. How, 
then, shall our representatives 
find any common ground with 
the French and Russians, even 
if they can find any common 
speech? And Mr Hughes— 
what part will he play in this 
foolish comedy? He does not 
wish to hide his views. He is 
not afraid of committing him- 
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self ; and if we send him back, 
as we have sent other represen- 
tatives of the Dominions home 
again, with a few tracts com- 
posed by the Germans of the 
Cobden Club in his pocket and 
a few phrases about “ trade’s 
natural channels” ringing in 
his ears, he will not carry 
home with him a _ favour- 
able account either of our good 
sense or of our good faith. 

The worst of it is that the 
Coalition, which was expected 
to ensure a national Govern- 
ment, has doubled the grip 
which the politicians have 
upon the neck of England. 
We are hampered in our con- 
duct of the war, as in our 
forethought of peace, by two 
machines instead of one. Mr 
Asquith, by proclaiming a 
party truce and by cunningly 
inviting some of his official 
opponents to act with him, 
has put the House of Commons 
and a great part of the 
country under his heel. How 
bitterly his tyranny is resented 
is plainly revealed whenever 
we recover enough of our 
ancient independence to fight 
& bye-election. If the country 
were not committed to a fool- 
ish truce, the reins of Govern- 
ment would very soon be 
snatched from his nerveless 
hands, and we should be gal- 
loping gaily on the road of 
victory. Destructive as Mr 
Asquith was in time of peace, 
he is doubly dangerous in 
time of war. Temperament- 
ally unable to distinguish be- 
tween doing and not doing, 
he allows us to drift helplessly 
down the stream of accident. 
If in order to keep himself 


in office he passes a necessary 
measure, he takes care that 
in its application the measure 
shall be stripped of activity. 
The fervent opponent of com- 
pulsion, he yielded to clamour, 
and might have made victory 
certain by compelling the 
young shirkers to serve their 
country. But nosooner had he 
made compulsion the law of 
the land than he contrived a 
dozen loopholes of escape, and 
callously made his own law of 
no effect. When Mr Alden 
asserts that he was asked by 
a member of the Cabinet to 
organise an opposition to con- 
scription, he does not surprise 
us. We should have thought 
that the most of the Cabinet 
would have supported him in 
his assault upon a measure 
which public opinion forced 
them to pass, and which they 
themselves held in horror. So 
would it be if, to strengthen 
the defences of England, our 
present disjointed Cabinet 
undertook to reform our fiscal 
system. It might surrender 
to the clamour from outside. 
It would take good care that 
any system of its devising 
should remain for ever dead 
and done. Mr _ Asquith’s 
Cabinet, in truth, has won a 
unique distinction: good be- 
comes evil at the mere touch 
of its hands. 

And then we are told by 
interested partisans that to 
Mr Asquith there is no alter- 
native. When we think of the 
many millions that are left in 
the British Isles this statement 
seems too absurd for refutation. 
Again it is said that if there 
were a William Pitt, ready to 
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take the helm, he would be 
visible to all, History does 
not support this easy view. 
The elder Pitt would have 
been visible te none, if he 
had not used all his mag- 
nificent energy to force him- 
self upon the notice of the 
country. Had he been told in 
1754, as our statesmen are told 
to-day, that opposition to the 
Prime Minister was bad form 
or disloyalty, or rather had he 
heeded those who tried to 
mislead him, then he would 
never have been heard of. 
The situation was not unlike 
the situation of to-day. The 
Duke of Newcastle, an aristo- 
cratic Mr Asquith, a parlia- 
mentarian of weak will and 
clinging ambition, was mis- 
managing the affairs of Great 
Britain. Mr Pitt sat for one 
of the Duke’s boroughs, and in 
other ways was deemed, 
erroneously, to be beholden to 
him. When he began his 
famous assault upon the 
perilous Minister, those were 
not lacking who charged him 
with treachery, and the charge 
has been repeated by Mr 
Lecky, who declares roundly 
that Pitt was no better than 
a disappointed place - hunter. 
Pitt’s detractors miss the whole 
significance of his attack. He 
had no thought of self. “I 
want to call this country out 
of that enervated state,” said 
he, “that twenty thousand 
men from Franee can shake 
it. The maxims of our Gov- 
ernment have degenerated, not 
our natives. I wish to see 
that breed restored which un- 
der our old principles carried 
our glory so high.” Thus 
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might an opponent of Mr 
Asquith speak to-day. We, 
too, wish to see the breed 
restored, and it will not be 
restored until we make an end 
of the ridiculous thing that 
calls himself a “conscientious 
objector,” and vows that he 
would not stir a finger to save 
his mother from murder or his 
wife from outrage, and of the 
other thing, little less ridicu- 
lous, who in face of the Ger- 
man peril bleats sentimentally 
about Free Trade. 

So Pitt fell upon Newcastle 
with horse and foot. He did 
his utmost to persuade the 
country to increase the regular 
army and to organise the 
militia. He modestly averred 
that his scheme was “ prefer- 
able to waiting to see if the 
wind would blow you mercen- 
ary troops” from Europe. He 
deplored the Ministers’ constant 
habit of sending a force, “ which 
at the utmost is scarcely equal 
to the enemy, upon impor- 
tant and decisive expedi- 
tions”; he charged them with 
having “provoked before they 
could defend, and neglected 
after provocation.” The par- 
allels can hardly escape the 
notice of the blind. Above all, 
he was determined to deliver 
his King and his country from 
Newecastle’s domination. ‘If 
I see a child,” he said, “driving 
a go-cart close to the edge of a 
precipice, with the precious 
freight of an old King and his 
family, I am bound to take the 
reins out of sueh hands.” 

And take the reins he did to 
such purpose that he gave 
England four years of glory. 
He believed rightly enough 
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that he could save the country, 
and that nobody else could. 
But he would not have 
emerged, had he not made a 
deliberate attack upon a feeble 
Ministry. He was not dis- 
covered by others, nor was he 
called to office by an expectant 
king or a willing country. He 
saw arrayed against him all 
the powers, and he triumphed, 
because he was a patriot who 
trusted to his own strength, 
and knew by what path alone 
victory could be approached, 
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As we have said, we are to-day 
faced by the situation which 
confronted England in 1754. 
Whether there is a Pitt who 
can take the reins in his hands 
we do not know. Wedoknow 
that it is only by a violent 
opposition to Mr Asquith that 
he oan be discovered, And the 
first step that should be taken 
towards the vigorous policy 
which shall ensure victory, 
is to get rid of the Prime 
Minister, the Neweastle of our 
days. 
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